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It’s that time again... three quarters 
through the great fall classic of magazine 
advertising statistics. There’s a big pile-up 
down on the field (the game is getting rough) 
and advertising people are having a tough 


time finding who’s ahead. 


Well, everyone can now relax and enjoy the 


game. Publishers Information Bureau has 


just made a ruling —so it’s official. Business 


Week is first ... with the greatest number 
of advertising pages for the first three quart- 
ers of ’59. The New Yorker is second. Life is 
third. And the rest... well, the official score- 


card below shows everybody’s standing. 


But hold on to your seats ... the whistle has 
already sounded for the last quarter. Bound 
to be rough-and-tumble because the Maga- 
zine Publishers Association has predicted 
healthy gains for the magazine industry this 
year. All set? 3—4-—O—7—HIKE! 


OFFICIAL SCORECARD 
Total Advertising Pages First 
9 Months, 1959 (Source: PIB) 

. BUSINESS WEEK 3,407 


- The New Yorker 3,239 


- 


Life ; 2,578 
. Newsweek.. 2.171 
- Time 2,081 
The Saturday Evening Post 1,977 
U.S. News & World Report. 


- Fortune 


o en Oar WO WN 


. Vogue 


_ 
°o 


- Sports Illustrated 


You advertise in 
Business Week 
when you want 

to influence 


management men. 
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THOMAS 
REGISTER 


Industry's No. 1 Publication 


because its 


Industry's No. 1 Marketplace 


THOMAS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
461 EIGHTH AVENUE « NEW YORK I1,N. Y. 
Telephone OXford 5-0500 


In Sales Action For Advertisers 
TR’s leadership in producing Buying Action In- 
quiries out of all proportion to the low cost of 
display space is well known by experienced ad- 
vertisers and agencies. Proof on request. 


In Number Of Advertisers 


12,265 manufacturers now advertise more than 
45,000 products in TR . . . more than in any 
other 50 industrial publications combined. 


In Gaining User Acceptance 


Users know that all qualified makers have their 
products Registered and described in TR. Makers 
not in TR are out of the running when buyers 
start pre-purchase investigation in TR. 


In Paid Circulation Income 


Users pay more in subscription money to have 
TR than they pay to any other industrial publi- 
cation . . . without special deals or offers. 


In Long Life Of Advertising 


Each edition of TR is used an average of 3 
years ... passed interplant, to branch plants, etc., 
. . . delivering the broadest possible coverage 
of all departments involved in product selection. 


In Annual Advertising Billings 


Advertisers invest more money in Thomas 
Register than in any other industrial publica- 
tion per year . . . including weekly magazines. 


In Paid (ABC) Circulation Increase 


Since 1945 TR has doubled its annual distribu- 
tion . . . sold out, with a waiting list for the 
next edition. Only one A.B.C. industrial publica- | 
tion (a weekly) has exceeded this record. 





All too frequently it is the package and not the contents 
that sell the product — but it takes more than appear- 
ance to keep it sold. 


Pit and Quarry aims not only to stimulate readership 
with an attractive package, but of even greater impor- 
tance, to hold the readers interest and arouse action, 
year after year. This is accomplished with skilled report- 
ing of industry developments and trends by the most 
experienced editorial staff in the nonmetallic mineral 
field. 


by its cover 


...@ truth so 
universally recognized We offer the following quotations from letters by readers 

engaged in producing these minerals as evidence of the 
esteem they hold for Pit and Quarry. 
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yet so little. eed ! 


A recent issue of Pit and Quarry con 
tained an article on glass filter bags. We 
are interested in receiving an additional 
copy of this fine article.’ 

Director of Purchases 
Cement Company 


For many years we have been subscrib 
ers and followers of Pit and Quarry and 
the Pit and Quarry Handbook. We have 
found them both very interesting and 
useful.” 


Manager, Sand & Gravel Producer 


Your editorial on depreciation is very 
pertinent to to-day’s situation and 
should recewe thoughtful attention. I 
think it would assist to focus additional 
attention to depreciation on a replace 
ment basis 


President, Mineral Producer 


PIT AND QUARRY 


Chicago 5, Illinois ¢ 


PIT AND QUARRY «+ PIT AND QUARRY HANDBOOK AND PREFILED CATALOG * MODERN CONCRETE 


431 South Dearborn Street ° 


CONCRETE INDUSTRIES YEARBOOK + EQUIPMENT DISTRIBUTORS DIGEST 
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‘Congratulations to your editorial staff 
on the April edition of Pit and Quarry 
In our opinion it was a big job, well 
done; reflecting thorough material gath 
ering and accurate reporting 
President, Sand & Gravel Producer 


“Thank you so much for your prompt 
ness in forwarding the back tissues of 
Pit and Quarry requested in our recent 
letter. We binding 
issues since 1943 


have been these 


Cement Compan, 


We have just receiwwed your coverage 
of the N.S.G.A. Convention and particu 
larly the engineering phases of the pro 
gram. While we feel that vou always do 
an excellent job. this one was parftict 
larly thorough 


Dir. Eng. N.'S.GA 


Your 1944 issue of Pit and Quarry 
contained an article on the use of Flor- 
tda Limerock as an admixture for con- 
crete This is a very interesting article 
Is there any way we can secure re 
prints?’ 


Secretary-Treasurer, 
Crushed Stone Company 


Above letter received August 1958 


We cannot help but note with a great 
deal of interest the important part your 
publication, Pit & Quarry, has played 
in helping to keep us intelligently in 
formed concerning progress in our in 
tustry 


General Sales Mgr., Lime Company 
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shop talk .. . 


ep One of the toughest problems 
facing industrial marketers these 
days is selling and advertising to the 
defense industry. The government, 
of course, is industry’s largest cus- 
tomer. But just because it’s large 
doesn’t mean that it’s an easy target 
to hit—particularly with the weap- 
ons permitted. 

IM has, of course, covered this 
problem often in the past. But with 
this issue we’re embarking on ex- 
panded coverage of the subject. For 
example, on page 46 you'll find the 
interesting case history of how a 
small company advertises to the 
military market. 

The company is Stavid Engineer- 
ing of Plainfield, N. J., which real- 
ized that the little outfit has a diffi- 
cult job making its voice heard in a 
field dominated by giants. How Sta- 
vid solved the problem is told by 
advertising and promotion director 
Albert B. Poe. 

Then, starting on page 96, is IM 
Washington editor Stanley E. Co- 
hen’s up-to-the-minute report on 
the defense market. In his monthly 
“Washington Report,” editor Cohen 
explains a number of factors com- 
plicating the entire picture with the 
U. S. dilemma of needing better and 
more complicated weapons, but try- 
ing to operate on a budget which 
originally was set up for the pur- 


chase of simpler tools of defense. 


fey We had to make a quick 
change this month in one of our de- 
partment headings. As you'll learn 
when you hit page 85, members of 
the National Industrial Advertisers 
Assn. overwhelmingly approved a 
constitutional amendment which 
makes official the new title, “Assn 
of Industrial Advertisers.” 

In this month’s “AIA News” de- 
partment, you'll learn just what the 
association’s “new look” will mean 
to members as IM interviews AIA 


chairman Harold A. (“Hi”) Harty 

Frankly, we’re impressed with the 
new vitality being shown by the 
association, which has been plagued 
with at least a couple of years of 
internal trials and tribulations. Now 
that the membership has given such 
a strong vote of confidence in form 
of its approval of the constitutional 
changes, we're looking for some 


definite signs of progress. 


fey Do your salesmen just gripe 
about the amount of money being 
spent on advertising (instead, of 
course, of giving it to them) ... o1 
are they taking full advantage of 
the selling support it gives them? 
IM asked a number of leading in- 
dustrial sales managers about the 
use of advertising by their salesmen 
You'll find managing editor Leo 
Anderson’s report on the results of 
this editorial project on page 43. In- 
cluded are some ideas that you may 
find helpful in getting the fullest 
mileage out of your advertising. 


fg Is the “canned” sales talk as 
outdated as button shoes? You'll 
find an answer to this question in a 
highly interesting article by IM’s 
consulting editor, Keith J. Evans, 
starting on page 170. 

This is another of the valuable 
guides for more effective industrial 
marketing prepared by one of the 
nation’s most respected marketers 
A continuation of last month’s dis- 
cussion on how to produce an effec- 
tive sales manual, this month’s arti- 
cle presents a number of valuable 
tips on how to help industrial sales- 
men improve their selling tech- 
niques. It’s an article well worth 


reading—and then filing for future 


he E ditime 


reference. 


Complete table of contents. ..pages4&5 
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Eight ways publicity men can keep editors happy ........ 


These eight rules are pretty prosaic, but following them consistently 
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Albany Products Co. (maker of industrial fasteners) doesn't believe 
that nuts and bolts advertising has to be dull—and proves it with this 
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How to tell industrial salesmen how to sell ............ 


This article presents valuable tips on helping industrial salesmen im 
prove their selling techniques. It is the second installment of an article 
begun last month, which tells how to produce an effective sales manual. 

Keith J. Evans 


What to do when you’re elected program chairman 


Here’s a 10-point guide that will help the amateur program chairmar 


produce a smooth-running affair. Robert C. Willson 
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Technical service literature can build repeat sales—or kill them 
pends on who runs the program. This article tells who should handle 
the job—and how . . John K. White 
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Proven readership by 
nd 


Exceptional 
Buying Power” 


*Plant engineers invest 
over $30,000,000,000 
annually 


The PLANT Magazine 


...is edited for the PLANT engi- 
neer...the man who is respon- 
sible for the engineering, operation 
and maintenance of all the large 
plants in the manufacturing, 
power, extracting and service in- 
dustries. Through the pages of The 
PLANT your product story reaches 
over 48,000 key buying influ- 
ences ... the men who actually 
specify and select over 85% of all 
equipment for buildings and 
grounds, mechanical and utility 
facilities and services, and for 
maintenance. Write for free bro- 
chure: “Profile of the PLANT En- 
gineer.” 


IMPORTANT FACTS ABOUT 
The PLANT Magazine 


Published Monthly 
(Gica¥liotdleabeer.s-9101010) 


BPA Audited, 100% verified 


Editors are graduate engineers 
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Proven inquiry puller 


Send for Your Complete DATA FILE 
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Safe shipment of truck trailers on 
railway flat cars is assured by Amer- 
ican Car and Foundry’s rugged, 
liter exelotielaslinleRicell a ieiMeel-tA-1p 
oped in cooperation with Trailer 
Train Company. This is one of the 
many new product developments 
by Vice President, Engineering, 
Robert Evans and his staff for this 
division of ACF Industries, Inc. 
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Why your prospects help 
Sweet's put catalogs in the 


thick of buying 





Essential to placing your catalog exactly where 
it will be used most is the cooperation of top ex- 
ecutives in companies which are important 
sources of business for you. Sweet’s regularly 
gets such cooperation from specifying and buy- 
ing executives in thousands of companies. For 


example: 


Engineering and production executives 
at ACF Industries’ Divisions recently su- 
pervised the selection of strategic loca- 
tions for 72 Sweet’s Catalog Files, total- 
ing 16,000 copies of manufacturers’ 


catalogs. 


Explains American Car & Foundry Divi- 
sion’s Vice President Evans: 

“It is clearly to our advantage to make sure 
Sweet’s Catalog Files are on hand in every ACF 
office which needs the product information they 


contain. 


‘Properly situated, these Files diminish every 
office’s catalog problems, and save a decentral- 
ized and diversified company like ours countless 
manhours, mountains of correspondence with 
manufacturers, and thousands of dollars. They 


also widen the field of products we can consider. 


action 





The catalogs in them often introduce us to manu- 
facturers about whom we might otherwise know 


little or nothing.” 


6 Market Lists show where Sweet’s-filed 
catalogs are used—They are comprised of the 
companies and individuals whose buying power 
qualifies them for one or more Sweet’s Catalog 
Files. Listed are key individuals in 135,000 
carefully selected specifying and buying offices 
in these markets: Product-Design Engineering, 
Plant Engineering, Metalworking Production, 
General Building, Industrial Construction, and 


Light Construction. 


Sweet’s more than 1,700 client companies re- 
ceive these name-by-name guides to their mar- 
kets important buying power as a part of this 


unique catalog service. 


If you would like to see one or more of these 
exclusive Market Lists, write Sweet’s Advertis- 


ing Department at the address below. 


SWEET’S CATALOG SERVICE 
Division—F. W. Dodge Corporation 
119 West 40th Street, New York 18 


Service offices in principal cities 


Sweet’s helps you market—the way industry wants to buy 
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Out of a thousand college graduates... 


how do you find one “Bill Schall’’? 


“William C. Schall, Assistant Editor,’’ shines new and bright on 
Chemical Engineering’s contents page. We think you'd like to know 
him better because he’s a typical example of McGraw-Hill’s editorial 
training at work. 

Bill was discovered about a year ago at Carnegie Tech by a member 
of our Editorial Director’s staff. He was an older “‘young man,” back 
-arning his B.S. in Chemical Engineering after a hitch in the artillery. 
He also edited ‘‘The Carnegie Technieal,’’ worked one summer as an 
editor with a professional engineering society. 


Bill showed so much promise that he was asked to submit an auto- 
biography. Next step: a special assignment to test his writing talent. 
Then, a series of screening interviews by senior McGraw-Hill editors. 
Successful, he moved on to six months of actual on-the-magazine edi- 
torial training. Along with it, he participated in classes in writing, 
publication production, workshop groups. Finally —a regular edito- 
rial berth on Chemical Engineering. 


Bill Schall, as we said above, is a typical example of our editorial 
training at work. Other young men from the class of ’58, whose careers 
parallel Bill’s, include: George Finnegan, B.A., Oberlin and M.B.A., 
New York University, now Assistant Marketing Editor, Business 
Week ...Jim Bower, B.A., Journalism, Texas A & M, now Assistant 
Editor, Petroleum Week ... Joel Roth, B.S., Civil Engineering, Case 
Institute of Technology, now with Engineering News-Record... 
Jack Hess, B.A., M.A., English, University of lowa, now Assistant 
Editor, Fleet Owner. 


Out of a thousand college graduates, let’s say, we’re shooting for one 
“Bill Schall.’”’ And such pains in the selection and training of our 
editors carry over to the printed page... adding another reason 
why more than a million key men in business and industry pay to 
read McGraw-Hill publications. 


~o, McGraw-Hill .. 
—Q@: {@)- 
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McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC., 330 WEST 42nd ST., N.Y. 36, N.Y. 
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EWILDERED 


... ABOUT WHO READS WHAT IN METALWORKING? 


We’ll pick up the tab if you want to check IRON AGE reader- 
ship among a cross section of your customers and prospects 


Having pinpointed your market in metalwork- 
ing . . . having analyzed circulation and plant 
coverage of leading media . . . are you still in a 
quandary over which combination of publica- 
tions will best deliver your advertising message? 
If so, a readership survey among your own cus- 
tomers and prospects may prove helpful. And 
The IRON AGE is so confident of its leadership 
that it will gladly underwrite the cost. 


Leadership confirmed by independent research 


Over the past 3 years, The IRON AGE has in- 
vested $150,000 in independent research to get 
a comprehensive, up-to-date picture of the metal- 
working market—where it is, how it buys, what 
it reads and why. The study was made by Nation- 
al Analysts, Inc.—an outstanding research au- 
thority—in interviews with a probability sample 
of 3339 metalworking executives in 748 plants. 


From this study—the most extensive ever made 
of an industrial market—we now know more ac- 
curately than ever who metalworking’s important 
buying influences are and how well The IRON 
AGE is covering them. That is why we are con- 
fident that if your product is used by a significant 
segment of metalworking, your own readership 
survey will confirm The IRON AGe’s importance 
to your media schedule. 


» IRON AGE 


A Chilton Publication 
Chestnut & 56th Sts., Philadelphia 39, Pa. 


Invaluable circulation and editorial guidance 


The National Analysts study provides the first 
truly definitive information on who does the buy- 
ing in metalworking. It pinpoints the buying- 
specifying team by title and function. It measures 
purchase-decision roles of these metalworking 
executives, their informational requirements and 
publication readership. These data have already 
proved invaluable to us in directing circulation 
and editorial and measuring performance. We 
sincerely believe they can be equally valuable to 
you—in planning marketing, selling and adver- 
tising strategy. See your IRON AGE representa- 
tive for full details. 





Here is The IRON AGE readership survey offer: 

1. Notify us that you plan to conduct an independent 
readership survey among your customers and pros- 
pects in metalworking. 

2. Prepare questionnaire to measure readership—one 
that is fair to all publications involved. 

3. Compile a mailing list of up to 2500 names of men 
who are important to your company. 

4. Conduct mailing, tabulate returns, and send results 
to The IRON AGE, along with bill for printing, mailing 
and postage costs. Win, lose or draw, we pay. 











Headquarters 
for Assistance 
in Marketing 

to Metalworking 
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ATION reaches more 
buyers in the Giant 


Drilling -Producing Industry 


WorLp OIL’s buying power coverage stands alone —the only publication in 
its field with such coverage confirmed by the oil companies and drilling con- 
tractors themselves. Regular cross checks are made between WorRLD OIL sub 
scriptions and lists* of personnel furnished by companies responsible for 98% 
of the industry's purchases. This is industry-deep penetration . penetration 
needed to carry your sales message to the men who this year will buy more 
than a billion dollars in equipment and services 


*Continuing Survey of Industry Buying Influence,” conducted by THE Composite CATALOG oF Oi FrELD EQUIPMENT AND SERVICES. 
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SPECIAWIZED WORLD OIL 


Almost 25,000 subscribers pay to read WorLD O11! 
... the most quoted, referred-to publication in its field. 
Its sought-after, job-help engineering-operating editorial 
fills the need of today’s industry specialist who must 
keep abreast of trends and technical developments in 
his changing, highly competitive field. Only WoRLD 
OIL’s vertical, specialized circulation coverage can so 
effectively carry your sales message to an intensely in 


terested audience in the drilling-producing oil industry. 


HOUSTON : TEXAS 
World’s Largest Specialized Publisher to the Oi/ Industries 


WORLD OIL 











USE ONE, TWO OR ALL THREE FOR SPECIALIZED AND MAXIMUM COVERAGE- 54,119 TOTAL CIRCULATION 
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MUNICIPAL SERVICE COMPANY 
CONTRACTING ENGINEERS 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


think THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 
is “THE MOST USEFUL ONE"? 


“The response to our advertisement (The Suburbia Sewage Treat- 
ment Plant) was immediate and in considerable quantity —by tele- 
phone, telegram and letter — from real estate developers, contractors, 
Government officials, etc., all prime prospects for our product. In our 
opinion, The Wall Street Journal has fulfilled its function of quickly 
reaching our market in step with our sense of ‘immediacy’.”’ 


Yours very truly, 
: Lita. 
lq ‘ss 


Advertising Manager 





THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 


Everywhere, executive readers say . . | = 


published at: IS 


NEW YORK and WASHINGTON, D. C. THE 
44 Broad St. 1015 14th St, N. W. 


CHICAGO DALLAS MOST 
711 W. Monroe St. 911 Young St. USEFUL 


SAN FRANCISCO ONE” 





1540 Market St. 
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No. 1 in a series on media buying strategy 


LOOK AT THE PLUS YOU GET 
WHEN YOU PUT ONE AND ONE TOGETHER 
IN THE ELECTRICAL-ELECTRONIC MARKET 


You buy more coverage—and more effective coverage —at a lower 
cost when you use ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING and a vertical 


If you buy media in the electrical- 
electronic industries, you know there 
are almost as many segments of the 
market as there are uses for electricity. 
And nearly as many publications! So, 
how do you plan your media strategy ? 
You can buy vertically, field by field: 
such as electric utilities, electrical 
product manufacturers, aircraft man- 
ufacturers. Or horizontally, job-func- 
tion by job-function: management, de- 
signers, engineers and so on. Or you 
can buy a combination of both horizon- 
tal and vertical. 


BUY A VERTICAL PUBLICATION FOR 
PRIMARY MARKET PENETRATION 


It makes good sense to buy a vertical 
publication ...for depth penetration 
of a selected market. Particularly if 
your objective is to create brand 
acceptance or build a corporate image 
—or, if your product needs buying 
approval of everyone from president 
to purchasing agent. 


But...to buy vertical books for 
each of your market areas with sales 
potential can mean a whale of a big 
budget. Or spreading your dollars thin 
to cover both primary and secondary 


WIDE COVERAGE—among engineers—in 
all 568 industries in these major markets: 
utilities; manufacturers and processors; con- 
struction; consulting services; the extractive 
industries; transportation; communications; 
commercial, institutional, governmental 
buyers. 


DOUBLE CONCENTRATION at the 


engineering level. 


DEPTH PENETRATION of all factors 
within an industry. 


markets... usually reaching both in- 
adequately. And if your product is 
basically engineer-specified, you spend 
valuable dollars on waste circulation 
among non-buying factors. 


BUY A HORIZONTAL BOOK 
FOR MARKET-WIDE COVERAGE 


Obviously, the market for most prod- 
ucts far outstrips the range of any 
vertical publication. For example: 
materials like wire, components like 
motors are bought in almost every in- 
dustry ...from power generation to 
metal-working, construction to com- 
munications, mining to automaking. 
So are rectifiers, circuit breakers, con- 
trols and many other electrical-elec- 
tronic parts, components, equipment 
and systems. 


So no matter what you sell, there are 
markets with extra sales potential you 
can exploit at low cost with an indus- 
try-spanning horizontal publication. 
Particularly if the publication—like 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING—is keyed 
to the job interests of engineers and 
technical men. Engineers will find more 
ways—and more new ways—to apply 
your product than you ever thought 
possible...if they have the facts 
about it. Often these plus sales are 
the most profitable! 


BUY THE COMBINATION 
FOR MAXIMUM RESULTS 


This is clearly your most effective— 
and economical— media buy today. 

For the plain facts are: A vertical pub- 
lication gives you depth coverage of 
your primary market. When you add 
a horizontal book, it gives you double 
impact at the vital engineering level 
in the primary market—and takes your 
story beyond the single field to your 
whole market. 


This is the big plus you get when 
you add ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING’s 
55,000 engineers to the penetration 
of any vertical magazine in a single 
market! 


Ask your EE representative to show you (in 
terms of your specific sales objectives) what 
you can get in added coverage—and dollars- 
and-cents savings—when you “‘put one and 
one together” in the great and growing elec- 
trical-electronic markets! 


ELECTRICAL 
> ENGINEERING 


Published by 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers 
33 Wes 3th eet New ork 12 4 








INSTRUMENTS 


CONTROL SYSTEMS 











CIRCULATION NOW 


Over 30,000 


AND STILL GROWING! 


Serves the industrial market for 
instrumentation and control 
products. 


THE MARKET: As large as industry itself. 
Dollar sales of instrumentation products 
bought by all industry is over 4 billion dol- 
lars annually. 1&CS tailors its appeal to the 
process, production, research and other in- 
dustry users. 


READERS—CIRCULATION: I&CS serves the 
men throughout industry whose responsibil- 
ity is the purchase, specification, installa- 
tion, maintenance and operation of indus- 
trial and scientific instrumentation and con- 
trol equipment and systems. Circulation 
now over 30,000. 


[ _] Controlled 


Be Paid 


34,000 
28,012 
21,344 a 


EDITORIAL QUALITY: Editorial policy has 
proven logical and practical for 32 years. 
Object . . . service to industrial instrument 
users of measurement and control equip- 
ment. Major emphasis is on coverage of 
process instrumentation. 


ADVERTISING LEADERSHIP: Substantial 
advertising gains are a direct indication of 
editorial quality, advertiser confidence and 
advertising pulling power. 1&CS leads all 
publications in the field in number of ad- 
vertisers and number of exclusive adver- 
tisers. 


1961 ‘BUYERS’ GUIDE: Distribution over 
30,000. Published in October 1960. Clos- 
ing date, August 31, 1960. 


INSTRUMENTS and 
CONTROL SYSTEMS 


Combination Rates: A 10% discount applies if equivalent space used in two or all three p 





OVER 


90,000 


COPIES EVERY OTHER MONTH 


J vstrument & Aprararus a 





A -tew to MAPOONE TOUR 1000 cases BREW TEY 
= 














THE FIELD'S PRODUCT TABLOID 
FOR ALL INDUSTRY 


Read by men concerned with in- 
dustrial and scientific instru- 
ments, apparatus, and electronic 
and mechanical components, 
and allied equipment. 


READERS . . . over 90,000 copies distrib- 
uted to customers of equipment and com- 
ponent distributors, who pay the publisher 
for each recipient they provide. 


TABLOID FORMAT with 85% of editorial 
space devoted to staff-written reports on 
new products and new literature from man- 
ufacturers of instruments, scientific appara- 
tus, electronic and mechanical components. 
The balance is devoted to general coverage 
of the field, unique applications of princi- 
ples or devices, calendar of events, staff- 
written articles on instrument industry trade 


shows, conferences, etc. 


60,000 SALES LEADS per average issue 
makes IAN top product promoter in the 
country. Over 40% of the leads come from 
the advertisements alone. That's why IAN 
advertising volume so far in 1959 is up over 
same period in 1958. 


LOWEST COST PER THOUSAND READ- 


ERG sax 
tabloid ninth page. 


as low as $3 per thousand for a 


INSTRUMENT & 
APPARATUS NEWS 
































Takes your sales message to 


33,000 Men 


in Government and Industry 


A bi-monthly magazine devoted 
to design and application of in- 
strumentation and control in the 
huge Military Equipment Market. 


MARKET: Now exceeds $4 billion, and in- 
cludes components, materials, instruments, 
systems, controls, wire, optical parts and 
other equipment necessary for the design, 
production, assembly and operation of mil- 
itary equipment for communication, missile 
guidance, radar, fire control, navigation, 


etc. 


READERS: Handpicked men in government 
and industry . . . prospective buyers, spe- 
cifiers or designers of components, instru- 
ments, controls, systems, etc., involved in 
products for national defense. Write for 
chart showing industry-occupation Break- 
down of Distribution. 

EDITORIAL: Each issue carries material of 
direct interest and immediate usefulness 
. . . feature articles on new concepts, tech- 
niques, data on circuits, application of com- 
ponents, standards, etc., plus regular de- 
partments ... News... Trends... New 
Literature, etc. 

KING-SIZE FORMAT: Half again as wide 
as conventional 7x10 page .. . all adver- 
tisements appear next to live editorial . . . 
helps build high readership for your sales 
message. 

SALES LEADS: MSD is a consistent inquiry 
producer for more information on products 
described and advertised. These sales leads 
are processed on high-speed automatic 
equipment and immediately mailed to man- 


ufacturers. 


MILITARY 
SYSTEMS DESIGN 


Inliceti dunttoapad 





For P 
coverage of 150,000 buyers and users in the industrial and military instrument-control market, use all three. 


All publications of the INSTRUMENTS PUBLISHING CO., INC. 


845 RIDGE AVE., PITTSBURGH 12, PA. 
New York, Chicago, Cleveland, Boston, Kansas City, Dallas, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Philadelphia, St. Louis, London, Enaqland. 
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take a 
CLOSER 
LOOK AT 
CANADA — 


EXPLORE THIS GROWING 
AND RESPONSIVE MARKET... 


By the end of 1959, the Canadian gross 
national product will have increased 
85.5 per cent in ten years, compared 
with 66.6 per cent for the U.S. The 
Canadian economy has also proved it- 
self less subject to sharp fluctuations 
than the U.S. economy. 


By 1980, Canada’s G.N.P. will hit $76 
billion, 130.3 per cent up over this year. 


.»» WITH CANADA'S 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING SPECIALISTS 


In Canada, Hugh C. MacLean Publica- 
tions Limited is the largest company 
devoting its energies solely to publishing 
business magazines. In a score of 
industrial markets, a Hugh C. MacLean 
business magazine is there . . . growing 
with Canada. Hugh C. MacLean editors 
—architects, engineers, chemists, 
business analysts, journalists—are all 
specialists in their fields, constantly in 
touch with their markets. 


CANADA’S INDUSTRIAL MARKETING SPECIALISTS 








DEEP PENETRATION INTO THE 
CANADIAN ENGINEERING 
CONSTRUCTION MARKET 


“cc ENGINEERING AND 


Depth of circulation 
penetration backed up 
by a vigorous editorial 
policy makes Engineering 
and Contract Record the 
first magazine in its field 
. more editors . 

more original material 

.. More circulation... 
more advertising lineage. 
Starch reports confirm 
this leadership. 


ENGINEERING AND CONTRACT RECORD... 


. has available a new 40-page market- 


media data file on E 


ngineering Construction 


... first definitive study of the field. 


‘INFLUENCE’ MOTIVATES 


SALES OF 


BUILDING MATERIALS 


: 4 
ARCHITECT 


Proce... quality... 
availability—are strong 
motivating factors in 
the sale of building 
supplies. But nothing... 
NOTHING equals in 
motivation the influence 
of the competent, experi- 
enced architect who has 
the confidence of his 
Canadian client. And 
that same architect is 
influenced by his respect 
for Canada’s only 
independent architec- 
tural magazine... 


THE CANADIAN ARCHITECT 


The first Census of Canadian Architectural 
Firms and booklets What Architects Want 
in Advertising and Advertising to Architects 
plus a market-media data file will provide 
solid help with your planning. 


In Canada 
CONSTRUCTION 


IN 1959, IT WILL HIT 
$8.3 BILLIONS... 

A BILLION OVER 1958'S 
RECORD FIGURE 


The rate of Canadian economic expansion has made 
headlines around the world. In a dozen short years, 
Canadian industry has become a major factor in the 
economy of the free world. Biggest partner and 
instrument in Canada’s growth is construction. 


Total expenditures for new and repair construction 
in Canada in 1959 are heading for $8.3 billions... 
bettering 1958’s record-breaking figures. 


At the end of seven months, industrial completions 
are up more than 10% over the 12 month total for 
1958, after a one year lapse (1958 was down about 
4% from the 1957 record). 


Hospital construction in 1958 has been estimated at 
about $168.8 million and further expansion in this 
field is assured as the provinces implement the 
Federal Government’s medical plan. 


In Canada, Hugh C. MacLean cover every phase of 
construction. Engineering and Contract Record covers 
engineering construction, with Engineering Con- 
struction Purchasers Directory as an annual buying 
guide. 

In light construction, MacLean Building Guide, one 
of the Hugh C. MacLean product-news magazines, 
blankets the market. Building Buyers Guide serves 
the industry with a big round-up directory. 


For the professional men in construction: The 
Canadian Architect and Canadian Consulting 
Engineer. 


For a fast-growing market: Hospital Administration 
and Construction... plus the daily reporting service 
of MacLean Building Reports. 


CANADA’S 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
SPECIALISTS 





and this 

BUILDS BUSINESS 
IN THE ELECTRICAL 
FIELD... 


FOR ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERS IN UTILITIES 
AND INDUSTRY 


IS BOOMING 


NEW MAGAZINE 
| 


i TO COVER A 
FAST-GROWING MARKET 





Hospital Administration 
and Construction serves 
the specialized require- 
ments of hospital admin- 
istrators and designers. 


HOSPITAL 








Its function is to report 
on the latest techniques 
and developments in 
Canada’s rapidly 
expanding hospital 
program. 


Editorial leadership has 
maintained Electrical 
News and Engineering’s 
position as top magazine 
in its field for over 50 
years. Leader in editorial 


coverage . . . leader in 
readership .. . leader in 
circulation .. . leader in 
advertising lineage. 


HOSPITAL ADMINISTRATION AND 
CONSTRUCTION 


Market and Media Data File is available on 


request. ELECTRICAL NEWS AND ENGINEERING 


Write for reader preference studies and market- 
media data file which prove Electrical News’ 
leadership. ENE was controlling co-sponsor of 
the dramatic Award-winning Canadian 
PLANTPOWER PROGRAM. 


FIRST TO REACH THE 
ELECTRICAL 
CONTRACTING AND 
MAINTENANCE 
MARKET IN CANADA 


TO REACH THE MEN 
WHO SPECIFY IN 
CONSTRUCTION 


Canadian Consulting 
Engineer is the only mag- 
azine in Canada directly 
serving these important 
specifying influences. A 


10° Mewes yee canes to see vowel! ae other de 


wn tonne Comme Before any other 
Canadian business 


recent survey shows 

average reader time per SLAGTRIOAL 
issue is | hour and 29 CONTRACTING & alg 

MAINTENANCE - - Magazine was giving 

recognition to the large 

electrical maintenance 


minutes. sianiaianaldiae 

market in Canada, 
Electrical Contracting 
and Maintenance, from 
its first issue, gave full 
coverage in both these 
related markets. 


CANADIAN CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Write for the first census of the market, our recent 
Reader Report Study, together with Market 
and Media Data File. 


ELECTRICAL CONTRACTING AND 
MAINTENANCE 


Get the three-part market research study of 
Canada’s Electrical Maintenance Market and 
our market-media data file. EC & M too, was 
a sponsor of the Award-winning PLANT- 
POWER PROGRAM in Canada. 





In Canada 
raxsromrion's — MINDUSTRY IS MOVING | 


BIG BUSINESS 


Perhaps no other 
industry in Canada, at 
this moment, is facing 
such vital decisions IN JUST FIVE SHORT YEARS, 
regarding its future as 
the transportation CAPITAL EXPENDITURES 
industry. Only one 
magazine gives complete BY CANADA’S 
coverage of this field. 
Transportation officials 
are watching their 
progress and common 
problems closely through The’ sinews of Canada’s economic growth 


the pages of. . . since World War II have been the manu- 
facturing industries. The transition to a 
CANADIAN TRANSPORTATION a bustling industrial economy has been a 


Unusually high starch ratings and exceptional reader 


. »>markable one. 
response are Outlined in market and media data file. remarkable one 


. The 1958 figures aren’t yet available, but the 
value of factory shipments for all manufac- 
turing in 1957 stood at $21.7 billions, down 
$0.1 billions from the previous year, but up 
$2.2 billions from 1955. 


Hugh C. MacLean serves manufacturing with 
Industrial Digest, the product-news magazine 
with the largest circulation to industry. 


FIRST DEFINITIVE Metalworking is a major part of manufactur- 
COVERAGE OF ing in Canada—in 1957, the metalworking 
METALWORKING FIRMS industries accounted for $7.1 billions, or 22 


BY OPERATIONS per cent of Canada’s gross national product. 
Hugh C. MacLean serves this market with 


Canadian Metalworking. 





A unique circulation 
structure for magazines 
reaching the foundry, 
welding, machining in- 
dustries gives advertisers 
in Canadian Metalwork- 
ing deep penetration into 
all purchasing levels. The 


larger the company and 
the more complex the ta 
purchasing process .. . CANADA’S INDUSTRIAL 


the more copies of the 
magazine are sent to 
cover every influence. 


CANADIAN METALWORKING 

Ask to see how C M covers all phases of 
Canadian metalworking. Market data can 
help your planning. 





AHEAD —FAST! 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
HAVE INCREASED 
BY ONE-THIRD 


There are encouraging signs for the lumber 
and logging industries, too. Lumber produc- 
tion for the first six months of 1959 stood at 
3,383,867 thousand feet compared with 
3,168,844 thousand feet in 1958. 


Retail lumber and building supplies are up 
6.5 per cent for the first six months. 


Canada Lumberman is Canada’s only national, 
independent business magazine reaching this 
important market. 

Canadian Woodworker is the only business 
magazine reaching wood users in the man- 
ufacturing industries. 

In transportation too, Hugh C. MacLean 
publishes Canada’s oldest and most 
respected transportation magazine, Canadian 
Transportation. Investment for railways and 
telegraphs in 1958 is expected to reach a total 
of $ 362.2 millions, of which $227.2 millions 
will be spent on construction and $135 
millions on machinery and equipment. 

In each of these industrial markets, there is a 
Hugh C. MacLean business magazine to carry 
your product story. 


MARKETING SPECIALISTS 


it 
CANADIAN LUMBERMEN ARE _ 


BUYING EQUIPMENT NOW 


The results of a recent 

survey indicate that 34 

per cent of Canada | umberman 
Lumberman’s readers are bebe 
considering buying new . 

mill equipment either 

immediately or in the 

near future. To influence 

this lively market, the 

leading national 

magazine in Canada is 


CANADA LUMBERMAN 


Available: A study showing how Canada Lumberman 
penetrates regional markets through its national 
coverage, and complete market data. 


CANADA’S ONLY 
WOODWORKING MAGAZINE 


In seeking to penetrate 
Canada’s wood-using 
industries, media buyers 
have an easy task. The 
only magazine serving 
this group, long- 
established and widely- 
respected, is Canadian 
Woodworker. A vigor- 
ous, modern editorial 
policy generates high 
readership. 


CANADIAN WOODWORKER 

Write for market and media data presentation and for 
surveys of the equipment and tools used in this 
industry. 


CANADA’S MEN OF 
DECISION INFLUENCE 
BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 


Executive reaches 
Canada’s most influen- 
tial executives. The aver- 
age reader has a salary 
of $37,710. The median 
salary of readers is 
$21,000. These are the 
men who make the top 
decisions in business and 
industrial purchasing. 
They also have exception- 
al personal buying power. 


EXECUTIVE 
Ask for ‘Advertising to the men of decision” 
and market-media fact file. 





n Canada— 
THE OIL and CHEMICAL FIELDS 


SURGE AHEAD 


Petroleum and Natural Gas: In a short space of ten 
years, the Canadian oil outlook has been trans- 
formed. In 1947, domestic sources supplied less than 
10 per cent of Canada’s need. Since then, produc- 
tion has risen more than twenty-fold—and despite 
rapid rises in consumption—existing wells are now 
capable of production equal to all Canadian 
requirements. The capital expenditures in all phases 
of the integrated Canadian oil industry since 1946 
would have built more than five St. Lawrence 
Seaways, or financed almost all of Canada’s 1957-8 
federal budget. In oil and gas, Hugh C. MacLean 
interprets the industry to the industry with Oi//Gas 
World. 


The growth of the Canadian chemical industry has 
slowed only slightly. The industry sold $1.3 billions 
of goods in 1958... an 8 per cent increase over the 
1957 total and the best on record. Statistics for the 
first six months of 1959 show that business is up 
slightly again. The fact that chemical manufacturers 
will spend another $109.5 millions for new con- 
struction and equipment in 1959 bodes well for 
the future. 


Hugh C. MacLean serves this market with Canadian 
Chemical Processing, one of Canada’s most success- 
ful business magazines, and Chemical Buyers Guide. 


FIRST IN CANADA’S 
CHEMICAL PROCESS 
INDUSTRIES 


IN CANADA, THE 
OIL/GAS INDUSTRY 
NEEDS INTERPRETATION 


The many problems which 
beset Canada’s young and 
tempestuous oil and gas 
industry mean that an inter- 
pretive magazine has a big 
part to play. Oil Gas World 
is Canada’s industry-wide 
business magazine for man- 
agement and engineering, 
its editorial readership has 
been remarkable. 


OIL/GAS WORLD 


A 39-page review of all segments of the 
Canadian oil and gas industries is 
available for the asking. 


Out in front in editorial 
circulation and lineage, 
Canadian Chemical Process- 
ing is one of Canada’s 
foremost business maga- 
zines. Chemist editors and 
eminent editorial consult- 
ants report each month on 
the progress of this growth 
industry. Influence and sell 
this rich market through... 


6 
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CANADIAN CHEMICAL PROCESSING 


Write for a 24-page market analysis of 
Canada’s chemical and chemical process 
industries and media data presentation. 





FOR YEAR ROUND PRODUCT LISTINGS 
HUGH C. MACLEAN’S 


BUILDING 
BUYERS GUIDE 


ANNUALS... 


This light construction industry 
annual last year pulled more than 
17,441 enquiries — from a single 
issue. Write for a detailed enquiry 
analysis, audited by Clarkson, 
Gordon, Chartered Accountants. 
Penetrates every segment of 
Canada’s booming building 
market. 


ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION 
PURCHASERS DIRECTORY 


directory -: 
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CHEMICAL 
BUYERS GUIDE 


The only separate buyers guide 
serving engineering construction 
in Canada. ECPD is published 
annually by Engineering and 
Contract Record, one of Canada’s 
foremost business magazines. Ask 
for a full presentation on this 
year-round selling tool. 


In Canada, this is the one separate 
buying reference for the chemical 
and chemical process industries. 
Product listings backed by product 
advertising are at customers 
fingertips the whole year around. 
Published annually by Canadian 
Chemical Processing. 





... AND PRODUCT-NEWS 
MAGAZINES 


All of the three product-news magazines have 
audited circulations—and independently audited 
analyses of the enquiries that they develop. Write 
for our booklet, The Story of Product-News 


Magazines. 


MACLEAN BUILDING GUIDE 


MacLean Building Guide which 
covers Canada’s light construc- 
tion industry in depth, last year 
generated 39,365 enquiries from 
building buyers. Write for 
audited enquiry analysis. 


INDUSTRIAL DIGEST 


In Canada, Industrial Digest has 
the largest circulation of any 
magazine covering industry gen- 
erally. It pulled over 10,716 
enquiries in 1958, the audited 
enquiry analysis shows. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT NEWS 


Covering the broad electrical 
field in Canada, Electrical Equip- 
ment News’ audited enquiry 
analysis showed it pulled nearly 
16,589 enquiries in 1958 with 
another gain in 1959. EEN was 
also a co-sponsor of the Award- 
winning PLANTPOWER PROGRAM. 





MACLEAN 
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22 
BUSINESS 
MAGAZINES 
SERVING 
CANADA: 


Electrical News & Engineering 
Electrical Contracting & Maintenance 
Engineering and Contract Record 
The Canadian Architect 
Canadian Consulting Engineer 
Shoe and Leather Journal 
Furniture and Furnishings 
Supermarket Methods 

Canada Lumberman 

Canadian Woodworker 

Oil/Gas World 

Canadian Chemical Processing 
Canadian Metalworking 
Canadian Transportation 
MacLean Building Guide 
Electrical Equipment News 
Industrial Digest 


Hospital Administration 
and Construction 


Executive 


Engineering Construction 
Purchasers Directory 


Chemical Buyers Guide 
Building Buyers Guide 


DIVISIONS: Mail Sales, 
Maclean Building Reports 


Canadian Furniture Mart 


YOUR MOST 
DIRECT 
ROUTE... 


TO CANADIAN 
MARKET INFORMATION 


Complete information on all the markets served by the 

22 leading Canadian business magazines, at left, is available 
from the research department of Hugh C. MacLean 
Publications Limited. We will supply Market and Media 
Data Files for each publication to give agencies and 
advertisers specific facts and figures on the 

Canadian markets we serve. 


TO CANADIAN MARKETS 


Hugh C. MacLean business magazines are staffed by 
professional editors—experts in their fields. Circulations are 
audited to the strict requirements of the Canadian 
Circulations Audit Board. Each magazine covers its 

market in depth. . . nationally. 


CANADA’S INDUSTRIAL MARKETING SPECIALISTS 


U.S. Representatives: 


W. REYNOLD RATZ, 
Elsah, Illinois, HO. 2-8933 


DILLENBECK-GALAVAN, INC., 
266 South Alexandria Ave., 
Los Angeles 4, California DUnkirk 5-3991 





A new 

quantitative comparison 

of editorial articles 

in 6 paper and pulp publications 


In addition to news and trends, PAPER TRADE JOURNAL 
carries two, three, sometimes more, practical articles on 
pulp or paper production in each issue. 

By actual count, there were 98 such articles in the first 
six months of 1959, 32% more than the average for all 
publications in the field. 


The score, according to our careful count: 


TAPPI* 168 articles 679 pages 
Paper Trade Journal 98 326 
Paper Mill News 54 192 
Pulp & Paper* * 52 177 
Southern Pulp & Paper 40 104 
Paper Industry 29 82 


An association paper consisting of articles delivered by members at 
various meetings. 


Includes Pulpwood Section, consisting of articles prepared by members 
of American Pulpwood Association. 


Mill men tell us they want news of the industry. They 
want trends. And they want practical, know-how articles. 
This is the very combination they get, every week, in 
PAPER TRADE JOURNAL. 

This is why readers consistently express a preference for 
PAPER TRADE JOURNAL in independent surveys...and why 
more advertisers place more pages consistently (since 
1872) in the industry’s “most useful paper.” 

This is also one of the reasons why PAPER TRADE 
JOURNAL is the logical magazine to carry your 1960 
messages to the people who make buying decisions in 
the paper and pulp market. 


“the most useful paper” 


49 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


PITTSBURGH + CHICAGO +» DENVER + LOS ANGELES + DALLAS 
MIAMI * HOUSTON + SAN FRANCISCO + SEATTLE + PORTLAND 
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Dist. Engr.: 

. suprised to 
see that Ohio Brass 
made capacitors.”’ 


Purch. Asst.: 


is very important 
in a capacitor.” 


Purch. Asst.: 
“Less chance of 
a man being 
electrocuted..."’ 
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Trans. & Dist. Engr.: F 
“| clipped the 
advertisement. We 
had some emphasis... 
on capacitors.” 


Dist. Dsgr.: Ry 
“The lifting eye is “Sama 
quite a thing... . 
savings in time 

and expense.”’ 


Trans. & Dist. Engr.: 2 
‘Getting the right 


capacitors is one : 
of our present 
problems.” 


. interested in 
purchasing 
capacitors.” 


Dist. Dsgr.: 
“The lifting eye is 
new to me.” 


Supv., T&D: 
“It is the type my 
men install.”’ 


Purch. Asst.: 
‘*... conscious of * * ; 
the linemen's 
problems.”’ 





W attractio n= 
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Up to 12 Inches 
Extra Clearance at Pole Top | a] 


Provided by Low Height of JGAREX Capacitor, 
and Central Liffing Eye 





Electrical 


World 





See how this Ohio Brass ad in Electrical World pene- 
trated its market. It found T&D engineers working on 
specific capacitor problems. It found distribution de- 
signers who appreciated the lifting eye feature, and its 
savings aspects. ... purchasing men with an eye to the 
linemen’s problems . .. T&D engineers with an alertness 
for capacitor information. And it found a distribution 
engineer who hadn't known this manufacturer made 
capacitors before reading the ad. 


Research shows that, on the basis of four readers per 
copy, around 17,000 interested prospects went through 
this ad thoroughly. That’s a cost of less than 5¢ for each 
of these “sales calls in print.” 


Businesspaper advertising is the only way—at any price 
— to buy mass sales communication with unknown pros- 
pects at the moment they are ready to think seriously 
about your type of equipment. It is one of your most 
valuable marketing tools. Don’t fail to use it effectively! 





HOW 
MANY 
PARTS 
HAS A 

RUBBER 


Whether he’s a chemist or a chemical engineer, a factory superintendent, a research 
director, or the president of his company—a rubber man, to be fully effective in his 
job, must necessarily be a man of many parts... fully informed about everything and 
anything that can affect the production of rubber products, or the people in the 
rubber industry. 
He wants to know—and he must know about the latest developments in rubber 
chemistry and the newest techniques of manufacturing and processing. About legis- 
lation and about economic trends that can affect rubber goods production and sales 
and about the health and personal problems that affect people in the industry. 
And he reads Rubber Age—because he finds it is edited to all his specialized needs as 
a man working in the rubber industry. 
What makes us so sure? For one thing, the results of regular readership studies by 
Mills Shepard which Rubber Age editors use for their own guidance to put together a 
magazine that works for men who work in every area of the rubber industry. For 
another, the fact that Rubber Age readers pay for their subscriptions. 
And Rubber Age works for advertisers too. What better proof is there than the fact 
that year after year, more advertisers continue to place more advertising in Rubber 
Age than in any other magazine in the field, in the world! 


PALMERTON PUBLISHING CO., INC., 101 West 31st St., New York 1, N. Y. 
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Letex 
Compounding 


Ask your R/A 
representative 

for the facts about the 

$6.5 billion—and growing— 
rubber products industry, 
and the magazine that 
serves it best. 





BEST WAY TO MOVE 
CONSTRUCTION PRODUCTS 


IN THE SPRING... 


‘N 








supa. 
advertise them in the, January Buying Value Guide issue 


(where construction men look for new ideas and new products) 


Issue Date. January, 1960. 
Closing Date. December 10, 1959. 


Market Covered. Contractors and all other groups which make 
up the construction market. 


Circulation. Over 60,000. 


Basic Editorial Content. Descriptions of many hundreds of 
products newly introduced to the construction field. 

Special Features. (1) Analysis of construction business opportu- 
nities in 1960. (2) The decade ahead; long look at trends in the 
Sixties. (3) Four-part report on most up-to-date practices in the 
areas most vital to construction men: Management, Projects, Main- 
tenance, Buying. 

Advertising Content. Construction equipment, materials, sup- 
plies, and services. 

Editorial-Advertising Format. All product descriptions and ad- 
vertising grouped into seven handy sections: Excavating & Grading, 
Materials Handling & Supply, Paving, Building, General Utility, 
Maintenance, and Management. 

Merchandising. Timed for annual meeting of Associated Equip- 
ment Distributors. Nearly 2,000 extra copies will be presented. 








Advertising Rates. No premium will be charged over regular 
rates. 


Issue History. Buying Value Guide has been published as Con- 
struction Equipment’s January issue since 1954. Construction men 
now consider it a permanent aid in their work. 


Reader Action. Inquiries from latest edition totaled 13,744. Sur- 
vey shows sizeable portion of inquiries become orders when 
followed up. 


Longevity. According to research, 80% of readers keep the 
Guide more than three months; 30% retain it a full year. 


Construction 
Equipment 


Construction 
Equipment 


MAGAZINE Oa 
BUYING VALUE GUIDE 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17 


a Conover-Mast Publication 
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Two things about Frank Smith are striking—his eyebrows and his 
economic acumen. The former are obvious to the casual observer; 
the latter has won for him the respect of the experts who read his 
incisive editorials daily in the American Metal Market. 

Over fifty years on the American business scene have equipped 
Smith to wear four hats—editor, economist, political analyst and 
balance-wheel of the AMM editorial staff. One of his specialties is 
interpreting editorially what today’s developments will mean to the Not simply because they want 
economy tomorrow. For as Editor Smith says, “Our readers want to, but because they have to... 
the facts, not the funnies. And they want the news presented because AMM’s daily news and 
accurately and honestly.” market information is vital. 


Read page by page first thing ) 
I 

! 

I 

I 

I 

| 

I 

Years ago Smith was secretary to Josephus Daniels, Secretary of So vital, in fact, that they pay : 
I 

I 

| 

I 

I 

I 

l 

I 


every morning of every work- 
ing day by more than thirty- 
one thousand of industry’s top 
metal buyers. 


the Navy. This was followed by a career in trade and investment 
finance, with years spent in Wall Street, South America and Europe. 

Many of his thought-provoking editorials and articles have been 
read into the Congressional Record and they continue to be must 


more than a quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars to read it. So vital 
that they pay industry’s top 
: : subscription rate of $24.00 a 
reading for businessmen. 

Frank Smith is one of the team of experts that other experts 
read daily in the American Metal Market. AMERICAN METAL MARKET 
18 Cliff Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


year! 
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METAL MARKET * . .. aS Vital to metal buyers as 
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“The Plant Engineer 

is at the source of our 
problems, conceives the 
solutions and directs 
dalsmuelaulersiis De i of 
execution. | sich Ys Ptah 


Ur e Ste Steal Corporation 


before you OK your schedules for another year consider this... 


how hard is your 


advertising working 


where the actual 
buying is done in the 


aircraft and missile 


industry 7 





Call your AIRCRAFT AND MISSILES representative before you 
OK your schedules for next year. He can arm you with meaningful 
facts to sharpen your decision. 


AIRGRAFI 
MISSILES 


integrating 


A CHILTON PUBLICATION, 
Chestnut and 56th Streets, 
Philadelphia 39, Pa., 
SHerwood 8-2000 


Because of the international attention being paid today to the 
missiles race, the entire subject takes on overtones of excitement 
in never-never land. But somewhere in the midst of the fantastic 
theories about rockets and supersonic jets, advertisers must be 
looking for a direct path to their sales prospect. Out of the welter 
of claims made by the many media in this field this message is 
an attempt to help make advertising work where actual buying 
is done. 


To review the development of an air or space vehicle from 
dream to reality under the new “weapons system manager plan” 
consult the stages at right. Herein you will see that many thou- 
sands of engineers spend many millions of man hours working 
on aircraft and missiles problems that have only the faintest 
bearing on the selection of your product for purchase. In aiming 
your advertising where it will do the most practical good it seems 
commonsensical to choose the engineers who take up their work 
at Stages 2 and 3 as your prime targets. Because here and only 
here can a purchase decision have any meaning. Can your 
product be selected when only a theory has been established? 


Why Aircraft and Missiles Magazine? 

It would be unusual if we were now to discuss any other maga- 
zine than AIRCRAFT AND MISSILES following this preamble. 
Obviously the image of the buying pattern established here fits 
exactly to the editorial. direction and the circulation policy of 
A & M. And it’s no accident that these policies and direction 
coincide with the industry buying patterns since extensive re- 
search into aircraft and missile engineering and production was 
conducted for an entire year before the first issue of A & M 
appeared. 


Based upon the research findings, the editorial content of A & M 
is geared to an audience in Stages 2 and 3. Theory and generali- 
ties found in so many other industry publications are utilized 
only when they have a bearing on practicality so that articles in 
A & M directly relate to practical engineers who have a job to 
do. And continuing feed-back reader research tells us we are 
on target. 


Purchase Decision Studies Available 


Now, in addition to offering advertisers a media vehicle that will 
work hardest where the actual buying is done in the aircraft and 
missile industry we can offer tangible evidence of purchase deci- 
sion buying power in the following basic marketing areas: 
Ferrous Metals; Tubing and Cable; Non-ferrous Metals; Plas- 
tics, Rubber, Other Non-Metallic; Castings and Forgings; Engi- 
neering Services; Sub-Assemblies; Plant and Equipment; Fuel 
Systems and Parts; Electronics and Electrical Parts; Hydraulic 
Systems; and Mechanical Components. 


s 


these are the stages any air or 
space vehicle must go through 
from dream to reality. 


stage 1—theoretical 


Preliminary theoretical and scien- 
tific studies. Many thousands of en- 
gineering man hours and hundreds 
of technical personnel are involved 
to develop reports pointing to paper 
solutions of problems in aerody- 
namics, thermodynamics, cyrogen- 
ics, electronics, ballistics, medical 
science, etc. before a single piece of 
material, equipment, component or 
systems can even be considered. 


this is not where purchase deci- 
sions are usually made. 


stage 2—practical 


From the extensive scientific re- 
search data produced by the thou- 
sands of scientists, engineers, and 
technical people, come the formulas; 
the design guide lines for the practi- 
cal designers, engineers, production 
engineers, and procurement people 
to give shape to theoretical projec- 
tion. These men determine feasibil- 
ity, producibility, and reliability of 
the “hardware” version of ideas. 


this is where decisions are be- 
ginning to be made. 


stage 3—reality 


Once form, shape, method, physical 
requirements and practicality have 
been decided, practical design, en- 
gineering, production and procure- 
ment teams go to work building a 
prototype of the new air or space 
vehicle. Out of this “cut and fit 
stage” come specific recommenda- 
tions for the purchase of materials, 
systems, tools, fasteners, compo- 
nents—all of the basics that will go 
into the finished vehicle. And, deci- 
sions are almost never finalized since 
as many as 15,000 modifications a 
year can occur in the final prepara- 
tion of an air or space vehicle. 


this is where purchase decisions 
are completed. 





ACT 


in the right pl 


A sales wallop has to be delivered in the right place 
to get results. You have to hit where it counts. 
After you have put time, effort and money into 
your sales swing, why not make sure it lands with 
telling effect. 
Electric Light and Power takes your sales story 
to the top — to the men who count most in the elec- 


tric power industry. EL&P delivers more personally 


ace does it 


addressed copies to top key men, by name, title and 
company, than any other publication serving this 
field. Year after year surveys prove this impor- 
tant fact. Your advertising in EL&P will score 
higher because you are driving straight to the 
green — to the men who make the buying decisions. 
Haywood Publishing Company, 6 North Michigan 


Ave., Chicago 2, Illinois. 





~ Electric 
Light and & 
= Power 7 


The Only Magazine 
Serving the Electric Power Industry Exclusively 
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for the REAL BUYERS with your advertising 
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Highway, water, street, sewerage and wastes activities have become but parts of a larger, integrated whole 
Public Works. In this growing market the same engineers and technical officials design and direct most of 
the City, County and State purchases. PUBLIC WORKS Magazine reaches and influences more of these men, 
at the decision-making level, in more places than any publication. Keep it No. 1 on your list. : 

Who buys, and what, and how, and what do they read? 


The answers, tailored to the sales of your products, are in 


a brief brochure, ‘‘Profitable Facts.’’ It’s yours for the asking. 


@ PUBLIC WORKS Magazine 


Pp U a Li C @ The STREET AND HIGHWAY MANUAL and Catalog File 


@ The SEWERAGE MANUAL and Catalog File 


WO R KS @ The WATER WORKS MANUAL and Catalog File 


@ Technical and Instructional Handbooks 


Publications 


200 So. Broad St.. Ridgewood. N. J. 
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TELLS YOU AT A GLANCE: 

Name and location of distributor 
Territory covered 

Branch house operations 

Number of inside and outside salesmen 
Total number of employees 

Key executives 

Value of inventory 

Lines handled 


all 

Aye 8. SuppLy 

’ CO., IN 
00 W. 17th St. Zone 5 Est a 

Miles Radius 


; M ary W, 1 ; re, 

atso as 

Stock $50 ‘to $1( Ca 
, aio, 


Lines A124567 
i249 89_.B] C123 
vit K12479 L1234_} Ne og 234 


i Edward R. Smith 


Williams, Senden, Secy.; T. 


Treas. 
Stock—$] 


Why does this book 
cost $100 a copy? 


. . . Because it’s INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION’s 36th edition of 
the Directory of Industrial Distributors —the only marketing hand- 
book of its kind. Because it is worth many times that amount if you 
sell your product through industrial distributors. 

Because distribution can make or break your sales program. And 
only with this Directory do you have complete, authoritative listings 
that enable you to properly evaluate and select the right distributors 
for your product. 

The Directory tells you at a glance the names, locations, territories, 
salesmen, lines handled, value of inventory, and key management 
personnel of thousands of carefully screened, top industrial supply 
houses in the 50 United States and Canada. All indexed by city and 
state, and coded for seconds-fast reference. All continuously up- 
dated by the experts in the field! 


Published by 


Thousands of successful sales and advertising executives (and 
their agencies) have put the Directory to work to launch new prod- 
ucts, find new outlets, realign sales territories, analyze costs, expand 
operations. And this indispensible handbook is just one of many 
exclusive tools made available by INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION— 
key liaison between manufacturers and distributors in this multi- 
billion dollar field. 

As we said. the book costs $100. But it’s available to INDUSTRIAL 
DISTRIBUTION advertisers as part of our marketing service. 
Ask our nearby representative how to get your copy. Or write: 
INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION, MARKETING SERVICES 
MANAGER. Find out, too, how an advertising program in INDUS- 
TRIAL DISTRIBUTION is the surest way to build increased sales 


volume at lowest cost. 


Industrial 
Distribution 


ABC) A McGraw-Hill Publication « 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y. TURN PAGE FOR COMPLETE 


INFORMATION ABOUT ID's MANY 
XCLUSIVE MARKETING SERVICES 








\ 


Expand your sales staff without hiring a man 


with Industrial Distribution’s Marketing Services 


DIRECTORY 


Industrial 
Distribution 






Industrial 
Distribution 


oo en ee! Oem es 


ID'S MERCHANDISING AIDS 
Add visibility, urgency, extra life to 
your advertising message. 
Translate advertising into selling ac- 
tion... faster. 
Merchandise your advertising to your 
own sales force, your distributors, dis- 
tributors' salesmen .. . and their key 
accounts! 


DIRECTORY OF MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS 

An invaluable aid, if you don't have suf- 
ficient field salesmen to make vital dis- 
tributor contacts and keep them alive. 


DIRECTORY OF INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTORS 
A necessity! See preceding page. 
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Lists hundreds of closely screened sales 
agents — men who know distributors and 
work with them every day. Lists names 
and addresses, territory covered, year 
established, number of salesmen, office 
staff, branches, products handled. 


MERCHANDISING LETTERS 
ADVERTISING REPRINTS 
COVER FOLDERS 

ILLUMINATED SHADOW BOXES 
PAGE MARKERS 

COUNTER CARDS 

JUMBO POST CARDS 


Industrial 
Distribution 


@ rr Industrial Distributors’ own magazine @ 
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MARKETING MAP 

SURVEYS & PRODUCT STUDIES 
TWO DIRECT MAILING LISTS 
AND MORE! 


You're not limited to items listed here. Our specialists 
will create and produce other pieces or whole cam- 
paigns — tailored to your individual needs. Here's 
your opportunity to have a professional marketing 
services department at minimum cost. Add us to your 
staff! Write: INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION, MAR- 
KETING SERVICES MANAGER. 


A McGraw-Hill Publication 


Industrial 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Markets on the move 


IM'S MONTHLY DIGEST OF TRENDS AND DEVELOPMENTS 
OF SPECIAL IMPORTANCE TO INDUSTRIAL MARKETERS 


CO-OP ELECTRICAL PROMOTION 


Local market development, 
through a coordinated promotion 
program, is being spearheaded by a 
Montana power company which for 
the past 16 months has blanketed its 
service area with a once-a-month 
advertising and promotion day. Us- 
ing all available ad and publicity 
media, the power company keys the 
program to two full-page, full-color 
newspaper ads—and invites elec- 
trical service shops, dealers, dis- 
tributors and manufacturers to place 
supporting product or service ads. 


NEW MARKETS FOR ACETYLENE 


End uses of acetylene gas have 
been expanding consistently in the 
past few years. Industry officials 
forecast a tripling of sales within 
the next ten years. With electric 
welding making sizeable inroads on 
acetylene’s traditional market, acet- 
ylene producers have devoted more 
—and successful—efforts to other 
areas of industrial chemistry—such 
as synthetic rubber, vinyl acetate, 
and synthetic fibers—all of which 
involve acetylene gas as a basic in- 
gredient. 


INDUSTRY USING MORE PHOTOS 


Photo supplies and equipment 
sales to industry are expected to hit 
about $250 million this year, up 
about 150% from the 1954 level. In- 
dustry is relying more and more on 
photography as an engineering aid. 
Growth areas include high speed 
cinematography, photographic draft- 
ing, color analysis, record-keeping 
and cataloging. Recent equipment 
advances get much credit for the 
trend. 


U. S$. Computer Boom Breeds 
Competition from Overseas 


By pushing the right button in San Francisco 
you can analyze the day’s activity in more than 
100,000 checking accounts in 25 local branches of 
the Bank of America. 

An engineer at the Chandler-Evans Corp., West 
Hartford, Conn., can push a button and start the 
automatic machining of jet fuel pump housings. 
And doctors at New York’s Cornell Medical Cen- 
ter can push a button and get a preliminary diag- 
nosis of disease. 

Pushing the right button at the Army Electron- 
ics Proving Ground at Fort Hauchuca, Ariz., 
classes—held by an automatic machine—will in- 
struct the student, measure subject retention, 
test learning progress and adjust the machine’s 
output accordingly. 

All the buttons have one element in common— 
they’re attached to computers of one type or an- 
other. 


Common denominator . . Computers themselves 
have many common elements—two of which are 
rapidly expanding markets, and rapidly intensify- 
ing competition for the markets. 

Looking at the market growth factor, U.S. com- 
puter manufacturers fondly commend themselves 
for having invested in research and development 
activities. They can almost see their dollars flying 
home to roost. 

Consider the bank computer in San Francisco. 
Called ERMA (Electronic Recording Method of 
Accounting), the massive conglomeration of mag- 
netic tape, transistors and diodes is the fruit of 
nine years’ labor on the part of General Electric 
engineers and Bank of America executives. 

With one now operating, 13 more ERMA in- 
stallations are planned by the bank in other Cali- 
fornia locations. The bank’s over-all automation 
program budget is $30 million. Other banks 
throughout the country are following this lead. 

Computer-controlled production operations, 
along with tape-controls, foreshadow a _ virtual 
industrial revolution. Multi-purpose machine tools 
are fattening the market potential almost beyond 
the realm of believability. 

Tape-actuated multi-purpose machines provide 
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BOOM IN GAS APPLIANCES 


Latest sales figures reported by 
Gas Appliance Mfrs. Assn. president 
Edward A. Norman show a USS. 
increase of 13.5% in use of com- 
mercial gas equipment over 1958. 
Expanding market potentials also 
are seen in a two-furnace and two- 
boiler home market, year-around 
gas air conditioning, and advances 
in the hot-water-using equipment in 
kitchens, laundries and bathrooms 


CONVERTIBLE SCHOOLS 


Professors at Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology have developed 
a school building constructed of 
plastic structural sandwich panels. 
The design allows for expansion, 
conversion to new needs, and dis- 
assembly of the basic structure in 
the event the building is to be 
moved to a new location. In design 
the building constitutes an entire 
“system”—roof, walls, floor plan, 
joints and bolts forming a complete, 
flexible “package.” 


MORE OXYGEN FOR STEEL 


Oxygen producers are expecting 
to do more business with the steel 
industry. Optimism stems from steel 
producers’ apparent leanings toward 
abandoning traditional—and costly 

open hearth furnaces in favor of 
oxygen-process units known as 
“converters.” Advantages cited for 
converters include lower _ initial 
capital costs, faster production per 
batch of metal, and lower opera- 
tional costs. Trends toward convert- 
er usage boosted steel industry 
oxygen consumption from 23.9 bil- 
lion cu. ft. in 1956 to 28.8 billion 


last year. 
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Markets on the Move . . a digest of trends and 
developments of special importance to industri- 
al marketers is compiled monthly by the Indus- 
trial Marketing Editorial Research Department. 


smaller companies with a means of minimizing 
the “down time” resulting when production re- 
quirements change for a given machine. Instead of 
changing machine set-ups to handle a new opera- 
tion, the job now can be simplified to the point of 
changing a tape. 

The trend is toward more sophisticated machine 
tools and production machinery—with tape and 
computers being the heart of the units. The new 
designs, in many cases, make it possible for manu- 
facturers to price their tools at a level within 
reach of the nation’s myriad small plants. 


Other side of coin . . Growth of computer use 
definitely means market expansion for computer 
manufacturers. Just as the market for computers 
is not confined to the United States, neither is 
computer manufacturing know-how. 

At present the United States holds world lead- 
ership in the computer field. On the horizon are 
threats from foreign shores. 

Foreign activities in computer research and 
production highlight the fact that technological 
development and resurgence of industrial strength 
is computer-oriented in many countries. Japan 
and Germany head the field in this area of com- 
petition. 

Today, England would get second billing to the 
United States, with France holding down position 
number three. However, not only are West Ger- 
many and Japan both producing original designs, 
but Japan has moved ahead rapidly in the direc- 
tion of developing completely new circuit ele- 
ments. 

Robert E. Lewis, President of Sylvania Electric 
Products, recently predicted that the data control 
equipment market—including general- and spe- 
cial-purpose computers and other digital sys- 
tems—will hit more than $1 billion by the end of 
next month. He predicts a $2 billion market by 
1965 


Market considerations . . There is no U.S. 
monopoly either on the need for or the ability to 
produce—and desire to sell—computers. 

In the computer field, progress is being made 
on all fronts—and all continents. Many U.S. com- 
panies are keeping up with the moving market by 
setting up foreign manufacturing subsidiaries or 
entering into cross-licensing agreements. Their 
purpose: to provide a better base for competition. 





In 1933, when in response to the need for 

an industrial paper read for one purpose only: 
PRODUCT NEWS AND INFORMATION, 
Industrial Equipment News originated 

the whole field of product-news publishing, 
IEN’s circulation was 30,000 and the 

rate per thousand $2.30. 


The June 1959 issue of IEN reached 74,764 
controlled circulation, yet the rate per thousand 
(12-time, for the standard 1/9-page space 
unit), in spite of 26 years of advancing costs, 
was and is no higher than $2.47. 


Think of it, with a steadily gaining circulation 
to 214 times the 1933 figure, and in the face 

of publishing costs which have far more than 
doubled, IEN still offers you a much improved 
book at a per unit cost up only 7% since 

the bottom of the Great Depression ! 


IEN’s accomplishment is your opportunity. 


For less than $200 per month you can now reach 
the 75,000 influential product selectors in the 
40,000 most active and best rated 
establishments accounting for 4/5 of 

U.S. industrial production. 


Since your markets are changing constantly 
because new products and new methods 

are creating new buyers almost everywhere, it is 
vital for you to get your product 

story before them promptly. 


IEN will do this for you throughout all 
industries at a cost which will not 
throw your‘budget out of balance 


Details? Send for NEW Data File Folder, 
including The JEN Plan and Your 
Markets are Changing Now brochure. 


ot a p> =. 


+ e 
Industrial Equipment News 
Thomas Publishing Company Gy 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. 
Affiliated with Thomas Register 


PRODUCT INF 
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From “‘blast-off'’ to target, it takes precision engineering 
to assure accurate missile guidance. 

While many types of engineering go into their design, 
development and production, missiles are essentially 
mechanical. They can't be ‘‘on target’’ without Mechanical 
Engineers. What's true for missiles is true in practically 
all industries .. . Mechanical Engineers are basic buying 


Bo 
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influences, qualified by education and training to specify 
the right equipment and materials for every job. 

This is why MECHANICAL ENGINEERING is so important 
to industrial advertisers. Its 45,000 readers can be reached 
most economically, with greatest impact, by advertising 
in the official publication of The American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers. 


MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING 


29 West 39th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 





How salesmen use ads 


Industrial salesmen depend heavily upon 
their companies’ advertising, not only to 
stimulate prospects’ interest, but also as a 
day-to-day selling aid. In this article, a group 
of industrial sales managers tell how their 
men make use of ads. . 


By Leo Anderson @ |M Managing Editor 


feém If there’s an industrial salesman around 
who doesn’t carry with him a flock of his com- 
pany’s ads to show customers, he’s out of style. 

That’s the consensus of a panel of industrial 
sales and advertising executives contacted by IM 
to learn more about the relationship of advertis- 
ing to day-to-day selling. 

All ten of the men on our panel said they fur- 
nish salesmen with ad reprints and preprints. One 
obvious aim is to keep the salesmen informed of 


what’s going on in their companies’ advertising. 
Another objective is to encourage the salesmen 
to use the ads as sales point clinchers during their 
calls. 

Bemis Brothers Bag Co., St. Louis, sends sales- 
men preprints of all ads, and, according to vice- 
president and sales director H. V. Howes, “each 
preprint is accompanied by a circular comment- 
ing upon that particular ad and pointing out ‘sales 
talk’ features.” 

Other companies go even further in spelling 
out the ads’ uses for salesmen. For example, Fen- 
wal, Inc., Ashland, Mass., temperature controls 
manufacturer, sends preprints to salesmen with a 
letter explaining the purpose of each ad. “At this 
time also,” said Fenwal industrial sales manager 
John M. Ruffner, “we offer reprints to the sales- 
men and suggest various ways that he can use 
them—as handouts to customers, enclosures with 
correspondence, direct mailers, etc.” 

Another approach is to let the salesman decide 
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Ads help sell . . George Millington (left), regional sales 
manager for Gould-National Batteries emphasizes sales 
points through use of ad reprints in call on Norman 
Shikes, administrator of material handling at Radio 
Corp. of America, Camden, N. J. 


for himself how to use the ads. “We do not dictate 
to our salesmen regarding the use of these ads 
[preprints or reprints distributed to salesmen], 
as we supply many sales aids, and we feel it is 
up to the salesmen at the point of sale to decide 
whether they should show the potential customer 
ad reprints, literature, technical data or samples,” 
said advertising manager Stewart Byrne of Bald- 
win-Ehret-Hill, Trenton, N. J., acoustical and in- 
sulation products manufacturer. 


The big picture . . Besides keeping salesmen 
informed on advertising through regular distribu- 
tion of the ads themselves, the companies con- 
tacted by IM also try to give their field men a 
broad view of advertising aims and strategy. This 
is done by giving admen a prominent role in 
sales meetings, by special bulletins or brochures 
covering the ad program at the beginning of each 
year or by including a section on advertising in 
the sales manual. Here are some typical com- 
ments which show how salesmen are kept in- 
formed of advertising: 


e “We keep our salesmen informed on the com- 
pany advertising by sending them the schedule of 
publication dates at the beginning of the fiscal 
year, backing this up at the first opportune sales 
meeting with a visual and verbal description of 
each magazine’s circulation and sphere of in- 


fluence.”—Mr. Byrne of Baldwin-Ehret-Hill. 


e “Our salesmen are provided with an outline of 
our advertising program and our complete adver- 
tising schedule in their sales manual each year. 
We also include our advertising coverage in our 
sales presentations to customers.”—R. E. Mur- 
barger, vice-president in charge of sales, Sealed 
Power Corp., Muskegon, Mich., engine compo- 
nents manufacturer. 


e “We feel that it is just as important for our 
own sales group to be familiar with our adver- 
tising material as it is for our customers to read 
our ads, and, while we don’t like to admit it, we 
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feel that our sales group reads our ads more 
thoroughly and uses them to better advantage 
than they do some of the promotional material 
and literature which we direct specifically to our 
sales group.”—M. W. Heinritz, vice-president- 
industrial sales, Gould-National Batteries, Tren- 
ton, N. J. 


e “Once a year, we send each one of our field 
men a schedule which not only shows the trade 
papers in which our ads will appear but also in- 
dicates the particular ad which will be run. When 
we send this information to our salesmen, we tell 
them why our company is spending money to 
advertise its products, and we attach reprints or 
preprints of ads in order to show them the type 
of ads which will be used. Each man can then re- 
quest as many ad reprints as he can use, and we 
suggest several different ways in which these re- 
prints can be used to advantage.”—Glenn A. Mill- 
er, assistant sales manager and advertising man- 
ager, Cleveland Automatic Machine Co., Cin- 
cinnati, O. 


What about merchandising? . . Apparently 
merchandising booklets made up of several ads 
are not considered a must as a sales aid. Only 
three of our panelists said their companies pro- 
duced such materials; the others said they did not, 
for reasons ranging from “diversity of markets” 
to “no real opportunity because of limited space 
program.” 

Here are the comments of two who do produce 
such merchandising pieces: 


e “From time to time, we compile reprints of ads 
into presentation folders and distribute to our 
dealers, particularly if we have run a series of ads 
on one subject.”—D. B. Kuethe, assistant material 
handling sales manager, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee. 

e “We do occasionally produce advertising mer- 
chandising booklets containing a number of our 
ads when we think the series tells a story which 
our salesmen can use as a sales tool.”—Mr. Howes 
of Bemis. 


We also asked our panel whether they en- 
couraged salesmen to “talk up” their companies’ 
advertising in the field. While most of them said 
they did so, most of them also said they did not 
particularly emphasize such “talking up.” Excep- 
tions were companies depending heavily upon dis- 
tributors or dealers. 

“We do encourage our salesmen to talk up our 
advertising in the field,” said the general sales 
manager of a division of a major steel company, 
who asked not to be quoted by name. “An ap- 
preciable part of our advertising schedule is de- 
signed to assist our distributors, and discussion 
not only creates a greater impact when the ad is 
seen, but impresses our customer with the effort 
we are making to promote him as well as our 
product.” 





Taking the same tack was Mr. Kuethe of Allis- 
Chalmers, who said, “We do encourage our sales- 
men to talk up our advertising, since we take a 
great deal of pride in the promotion of our mate- 
rial handling equipment. Representatives of our 
advertising department and our advertising agen- 
cy constantly make field trips to call on our direct 
field people as well as on our dealers and dealer 
salesmen to discuss our advertising program.” 


Is it educational? . . With some misgivings we 
asked our sales executive panelists whether they 
thought their companies’ ads could serve as an 
educational tool for better informing their sales- 
men on their products. 

No one was insulted by the question, although 
two said they felt their men could learn little from 
the ads because the salesmen already were well- 
informed on the products they sell. Their com- 
ments: 


e “While our ads have been written around case 
histories, we do not believe our salesmen will 
learn very much from them, as, in all cases, they 
are field salesmen in the true sense of the word, 
and are out on projects seeing our insulation ap- 
plied much of the time.’—Mr. Byrne of Baldwin- 
Ehret-Hill. 


e “We try to keep our salesmen informed con- 
cerning any changes in our line, and, therefore, 
the information included in ads is usually not 
new to them.”—Mr. Miller of Cleveland Auto- 
matic Machine Co. 


Discussing their com- 


Salesman-Adman-Customer 
pany’s advertising during joint call on W. J. Scott (right), 
Vick Chemical Co., Philadelphia, are Gould-National 
Batteries salesman Millington (left) and G-N advertising 
and sales promotion manager J. S. McCullough (stand- 
ing). 


On the other hand, here’s what some of the 
others among our respondents had to say: 


e “We do feel that advertising is effective as an 
educational tool for not only reaching our cus- 
tomers but also for better informing our sales- 
men as to the technical facets on specific prod- 
ucts.”"—Alan R. Eakins, general sales manager, 
Refractories Div., H. K. Porter Co., Pittsburgh. 


e “The space advertising, plus auxiliary promo- 
tional efforts do indeed provide an opportunity 
for the education of salesmen.”—Advertising man- 
ager for a Chicago packaging manufacturer who 
asked not to be identified. 


e “There is some educational value which our 
salesmen can derive from our advertising. Gen- 
erally this does not pertain to the product itself 
but to an application of the product.”—Steel com- 
pany division general sales manager. 


Adman to salesman . . Our panelists were di- 
vided on whether or not extensive personal con- 
tact between admen and salesmen is desirable. 
Some felt that all such contact was undesirable— 
that the sales manager should act as liaison in 
any necessary exchanges between salesmen and 
admen. At the other extreme were companies, 
such as Allis-Chalmers and Gould-National Bat- 
teries, where advertising department men and 
agency men not only were in regular contact with 
salesmen but often made calls with them. The 
most common arrangement, apparently, is for the 
salesman to work closely with his company’s ad- 
vertising department but have little contact with 
agency people. A typical comment was this one: 

“Our salesmen do not maintain contact with 
advertising agency people, but are constantly in 
contact with me,” said Glenn A. Miller, who is 
advertising manager as well as assistant sales 
manager of Cleveland Automatic Machine Co. 
“The main purpose for this contact is to work to- 
gether to obtain case history stories, which we 
can use for preparing new ads. Also, we want to 
maintain this contact between the advertising 
department and the salesmen so that our adver- 
tising can be geared to help the salesmen as much 
as possible.” 

Mr. Ruffner, industrial sales manager at Fen- 
wal, told how his company’s salesmen and admen 
maintain contact through sales meetings and 
through plant visits by the salesmen and field 
trips by the admen. 

“We feel this to be a vital part of our program,” 
said Mr. Ruffner, “for it enables advertising peo- 
ple to have a much better perspective of field 
sales problems and, at the same time, works to 
help salesmen with advertising material most 
effectively. 

“In our company, we are extremely conscious 
of the fact that advertising and field sales are, in- 
deed, partners and make every effort to point this 
out to the field organization.” * 
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How Stavid 


& Research Project of Or Harry Nyquist 
Scientist, Stavid Engineering. ine 





aa * Here’s how a small company, limited 
STAVID rer as =e NERS ase on ad content by security restrictions, 
. advertised its greatest asset—its tech- 
nical personnel—and made a_ big 


name for itself in the military mar- 


SDERRRE ara 


Greatest asset . . Security restrictions prevented Stavid ket... 
from talking about its specific products; so it featured 








its technical personnel, its biggest asset 





By Albert B. Poe @ Advertising & 
Public Relations Director 
Stavid Engineering, Plainfield, N.J 


lgy Promoting development and production ca- 
pabilities to the military market poses some un- 
usual problems for the small company—problems 
such as competing with the giants of American 
industry, and security restrictions on ad content. 

Here’s how Stavid Engineering, a small electron- 
ics firm in Plainfield, N.J., built a favorable image 
for itself despite these obstacles: 


Outstanding people, achievements . . Stavid 
conducted an “audit” of its strengths and weak- 
nesses in 1957 and found that its two biggest assets 
were (1) outstanding scientific personnel, and (2) 
unusual achievements for a firm its size. 
On its personnel roster were such names as Dr. 
Harry Nyquist, a scientist of international reputa- 
tion; H. T. Budenbom, a member of the original 
ate een etek Fo “ey Nike electronics development team; Col. E. A. 
Allen (USA Ret.), a veteran of 37 years with the 
Signal Corps and one of the pioneers in “wire- 
less”; plus several men of equal stature. 
As for achievements, Stavid had a record of 
successful performance on such projects as the 
mate Lande, development and manufacture of the command 
guidance system for the Regulus I missile; the 
Radar Beacon for the X-15 manned rocket; plus a 
The man and his project . . Each ad had a photograph of score of advanced radar projects including sys- 
a scientist as the main illustration, against a back- tems for fire control, air search and airborne 
ground showing the project on which he is engaged bombing. 
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Agency picks people . . Our agency’s (Gaynor 
& Ducas) creative team, headed by Richard Shee- 
han, vice-president and account executive, felt 
that Stavid’s greatest asset was its scientific per- 
sonnel. So, working on the central theme of a sin- 
gle scientist for each advertisement, the agency 
developed a series of four ads. Each ad used a 
photograph of a scientist as the main illustration, 
against a background showing the project he cur- 
rently was working on. 

A free-lance photographer, known simply as 
Orlando, was commissioned to do the portraits. 


Automatic checkout is @ project of J. G. Ferguson, 
Senior Staft Engineer, Stavid Engineering, inc 


S&S TA Vi. D Engineering, Ino. .... 
Pmagnative lectanios 


Arresting headlines . . The headline for each ad was set 
in teletype face and angled across the illustration to 
add a sense of urgency to the message 


ense market 


Using a Rolleiflex with available light, he took 


scores of shots of each man. 


Continuity of format. . The headline of each ad 
was set in a teletype face and angled across the 
illustration to add a sense of urgency and impor- 
tance to the message. 

The copy discussed the particular scientist in- 
volved, giving a sketch of his background and ex- 
plaining what he was concentrating on at Stavid. 
A small box listed other current Stavid projects. 

Jerry Carl, Gaynor & Ducas art director, was 


Projects of HT Budenbom, 
Senior Scientist, Stavid Engineering, inc 


n L 
STAVID Engineering, ino. 


hnaginalwe -leBrom 


Maximum identity To build maximum identity for 
Stavid, all the ads were identical in format, with only 


the subject changing. Each ad appeared several times 
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‘59 campaign . . The 1959 campaign is following much 
the same format as last year’s, except that the emphasis 


responsible for the art concept and execution of 
the series. 

To build maximum identity for Stavid, all the 
ads were identical in format, with only the sub- 
ject changing. And each ad was repeated several 
times during 1958 in Air Force, Aviation Week, 
Electronic Week and Ordnance. 


Merchandising the ads . . To merchandise this 
series, proofs were distributed to a special mailing 
list of key prospects. Laminated proofs of these 
advertisements were also made up and hung in 
the Stavid reception rooms. The Stavid reception- 
ists report that a large proportion of the day-to- 
day visitors take a keen interest in these ads, 
carefully reading each one. 

The ads were also merchandised in all company 
literature, such as sales brochures, the annual re- 
port, recruitment folders and the company station- 
ery. All were given a family resemblance through 
the use of the redesigned logo and by carrying 
the general art theme throughout. 


Similar campaign in ‘59 . . The 1959 campaign 
is following much the same format as last year’s. 
The reason for this is indicated by the remark of 
one prospect, upon seeing the ad reproductions in 
the reception room: 

“I see what you’re doing. You’re making the 
entire ad your logo.” 

He hit the intent precisely. The layout is de- 
signed to identify Stavid much the same as the 
cover of a magazine, regardless of the issue, iden- 
tifies that magazine. 

However, now that it has become possible to 
talk more specifically about projects, the emphasis 
in the ’59 ads is being placed on accomplishments, 
with the mention of Stavid personalities continu- 
ing as a secondary element. 


Results . . Results have been excellent. For ex- 
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eeeeeSCHOOLROOM FOR MISSILE MENeeces 


STAVID engineering, tre 0 


is placed on accomplishments, with the Stavid personali- 
ties continued as a secondary element. 


ample in a Reader Feedback survey conducted in 
February 1959 for Aviation Week, a Stavid ad 
placed third among all advertisers in the avionics 
category. Only Hughes and RCA were in the lead, 
and Hughes had used a spread ® 


About the author 





@ Albert B. Poe, advertising and public 
relations director of Stavid Engineering, 
began his writing career as script editor 
for a Transradio Press feature called 
*““Confidentially Yours.” 

Except for three years military serv- 
ice as a flight instructor, he has been in 
industrial advertising and communica- 
tions for almost 20 years. Mr. Poe ma- 
jored in English at Harvard College. 














Were you listening when 


the boss was talking? 


Do you feel that you’re not getting the “complete picture?” .. Are 


you sometimes uncertain as to exactly what’s expected of you? This article 


may not solve your problem, but it will help you understand it. . 


By Julian Snyder @ Publications Manager 
New York Telephone Co., New York 


Gey I have no sympathy with any junior execu- 
tive, who goes to the wailing wall with the com- 
plaint that the managers of his business don’t 
understand him or what he is trying to do. More 
often than not, it is the other way around—the 
juniors don’t understand the managers. 

This problem of communication within man- 
agement is getting a lot of attention these days. 
This is partly due to the fact that top manage- 
ment has come to realize that better communica- 
tions can pay off in more efficient operations all 
the way down the line—a better understanding of 
policies and philosophies—and partly because the 
position of lower management apparently has be- 
come increasingly difficult in recent years. 

How often do we hear remarks to the effect 
that “those guys upstairs just don’t appreciate 
creativity.” Or: “We tried to do something really 
worth while, but it was killed.” 


What time is it? . . I can’t quite believe that 


Adapted from a talk at a House Magazine Institute 
workshop in New York. 


communications with the top floor are as closed 
off as we sometimes imply. Neither do I believe 
that management always reacts negatively to a 
new idea or to a show of initiative. Rather I 
think it is a problem of our not knowing how to 
sell our ideas, or of our not having the courage to 
stick our necks out once in a while. 

And that goes both ways. If any one single 
thing has impressed me during my time sitting 
in the wings of executive decision, it is the diffi- 
culty of truly accurate transmission of executive 
thinking down the line. Suggestions are misin- 
terpreted as orders. Orders are colored by the 
personalities of the individuals involved—some- 
times to the point of downright distortion. And 
despite all the careful application of communica- 
tion techniques, the lower level manager is often 
left feeling he has only two alternatives: second 
guessing, or blind obedience. 

A plant foreman summed up this problem for 
me recently. “You know how it is,” he said, “the 
president asks what time is it, and by the time it 
gets down to us, we’re told we have to start mak- 
ing clocks.” 

Thus we become aware that in the final analy- 
sis, communication is a personal matter—a matter 
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of Joe talking to Jim of voice-to-voice, face-to- 
face contacts. So just for fun, I would like to at- 
tempt to list several types of individuals who are 
almost invariably poor communicators: 


® One of these is the memo writer. This person, 
more often than not, finds it difficult to assert 
himself in face-to-face encounters. Consequently 
he turns to the typewriter or the stenographer 
and pours out his soul in long-winded documen- 
tation and argument. For him, the writing of a 
memo provides a kind of temporary catharsis. 
The trouble is, of course, that his boss can never 
get around to reading all the memos and he is 
left in a condition of chronic frustration. 


e Another fairly common type is the broad gauge 
talker. Words pour out of him in an eloquent, 
effortless flow, but somehow he never seems to 
get to the point. Loving the sound of his own 
words, he always favors a discussion of the “big 


picture” and when you leave his office, you often 


find you haven't really got anything settled at all. 


e A less obvious type is the book man. Some- 
where early in his career he bumped his head 
hard against the stone wall of corporate realities 
and has resolved never to risk such a knock 
again. Over-compromising, he becomes a stickler 
for the corporate routine, and often uses it as an 
excuse for any failure he may have in commu- 





About 
the 
author 


@ Julian Maxwell Snyder joined the New 
York Telephone Co. in 1954 as an “informa- 
tion assistant.” A year later he was named a 
staff writer in the advertising and general 
information department. In 1958 he became 
editor of the “Telephone Review,” the com- 
pany’s employe publication. And in March, 
1959, he was appointed publications mana- 
ger. 

Before joining New York Telephone he 
spent seven years as a newsman for United 
Press and as a free lance magazine, radio 
and television writer. 
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nicating. He may even take a perverse delight 
in explaining why a particular project was not 
successful. In any event, he lives by the book and 
makes sure that all those who report to him fol- 
low his example. 

® Fourth on the list is a character we might call 
Smiling Jack. A self-styled expert on human 
relations, this individual thinks his most im- 
portant job is to be well liked and—keep people 
happy—no matter what the cost. He will ignore 
errors if it means hurting someone’s feelings, and 
he will almost never give you the facts if they 
are at all unpleasant. But you can always be sure 
of one thing: fair weather or foul, he will keep 
smiling. 

e For the sake of completeness, I feel I ought 
to list the authoritarian and “yes man” types. But 
I don’t think any detailed description is neces- 
sary. It should be fairly obvious that someone 
who simply gives orders will never be a good 
communicator. The same is true of the individual 
who merely passes along information, as he is 
told, without any effort to understand or interpret 
It. 

e A more interesting type is one we might pre- 
sume to call the corporate bohemian. This person 
has at one time or another nurtured artistic am- 
bitions and has never really come to terms with 
what he is prone to call “our materialistic so- 
ciety.” He is generally overdependent, requiring 
the security of the corporate order, yet at the 
same time resenting it. For him, the corporation 
becomes a stage on which to enact the drama of 
his own inner conflict. Each day he goes forth 
to battle the Philistines under the banner of ars 
gratias artis and each night he returns homeward 
dragging his bruised sensibilities behind him. His 
cause may be the use of abstract art, four-color 
process, or simply raising the literary level of 
corporate expression—all possibly worthy ends. 
The corporate Bohemian, however, makes the 
critical mistake of putting the artistic literary 
treatment first and the objectives of the corpora- 
tion second. As a result his sallies are almost 
inevitably doomed from the start. 


One common failing . . What’s the good of ex- 
amining these seven characters? Just this. Each 
of them has one failing common to all—a failing 
that is at the root of many of our management 
communications problems. That weakness is an 
inability to identify themselves in any meaning- 
ful way with either the job they have to do or 
the ultimate purpose of the organization for 
which they work. They are either too wrapped 
up in themselves or too concerned with the ap- 
plication of techniques to pick up the little human 
nuances which are the key to understanding and 
communicating with one’s fellow man. 

A little work and thought toward correcting 
that failing will do an awful lot to untangle the 
management communications mix-up. o 
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Low cost, effective . . These ‘‘on-the-job reports’’ are 
sent to Raymond’s sales agents to point up the many ap- 


plications of the company’s standard models of materials 
handling trucks. 24 mailings cost Raymond only $120 


$120-a-year promotion sells 
salesmen on standard models 


Raymond Corp. wanted its sales agents to 
“push” standard rather than made-to-order 
models of its materials handling trucks. One 
tool the company found most successful was 
a series of low-cost “on-the-job reports” 
which pointed up the many applications 
(and, therefore, the many sales possibilities) 
of the trucks. 


By Roger T. Patterson @ Manuals IIlustrator 
Raymond Corp., Greene, N. Y 


gp So you’ve switched from made-to-order 
products to standard models. Fine and dandy. 
Now how do you get your salesmen to “push” 
your standards instead of the specials they are 
accustomed to selling—without upsetting the 
apple cart? 


This is the problem Raymond Corp., Greene, 
N. Y., faced when it switched emphasis from 
tailor-made to standard models of its narrow- 
aisle, electric materials handling trucks. 

Of course, if we employed our own salesmen, 
we could merely have told them that specials are 
out, and that would have been that. But, we rely 
upon independent sales agencies to market our 
products; and here, as you can well imagine, the 
big stick goes over like a lead balloon. 

So, before slamming the door on one source of 
the agents’ income, we had to convince them that 
they could increase their commissions by selling 
standards instead of specials. 


Common applications . . One tool we have 
found to be exceptionally helpful in this regard is 
what we call “on-the-job reports.” Purpose of 
these low-cost, semi-monthly, informal case his- 
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tories is to show the sales agents the many ap- 
plications of the standard models (and, of course, 
the more applications, the greater the sales po- 
tential). 

Here are some of the major advantages of these 
reports: 


® High believability . . The reports are con- 
vincing to salesmen for two reasons: (1) they are 
supplied by the salesmen themselves, and (2) 
they are based on actual sales case histories. 


e Low cost . . The “on-the-job reports” pro- 
gram, consisting of 24 mailings to a list of 350 
names, costs Raymond Corp. approximately $120 
a year. 

The $120 includes the paste-up, Multilith plate 
preparation, runoff time and paper. Postage is not 
figured in because we include these reports with 
the daily mailings to the sales agents. 

True, the reports are “rough” (I do the art- 
work myself), but that makes them no less be- 
lievable than the more expensively presented 
case histories. 


e Informative .. The reports spell out the ac- 
tual selling points used to clinch the sales. Thus, 
veteran salesmen share their years of experience 
with the novice; and the younger men, unfettered 
by habitual approaches or fixed ideas, share their 
aggressiveness and imagination with the veterans. 

Editorial policy is: keep it simple and to the 
point. With but one exception, all of our reports 
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Salesmen supply cases . . The salesmen jot down their 
own cases on the special form attached to each report 
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have been held to one side of an 844x11” sheet. 

Each report is broken down into four parts: 
problems, situation, solution, results. 

The problem is outlined in rather general terms, 
since, although we specify the nature of the busi- 
ness involved, the same problem could easily ex- 
ist in an entirely different industry in the sales 
agent’s territory. We want the agent to associate 
a baker’s problem of handling large sheets of 
cooling pastries with, for instance, the difficulties 
a chemist may encounter while transporting or 
storing large slabs of curing plastic. 

The situation is given slightly more detail. It 
describes whatever physical and financial ob- 
stacles the salesman had to contend with. Again, 
however, we try to write the report in such a way 
that our audience can apply these circumstances 
to other industry classifications. 

The solution is the one suggested by our sales- 
man and accepted by the prospect. Here attention 
is focused on the standard equipment rec- 
ommended, and how it was used to solve the 
problem. 

If our products are being used in conjunction 
with other equipment, such as conveyors, rack 
systems, or even competitive trucks, such equip- 
ment is always included in the report. While we 
don’t actually praise competitive equipment in 
such cases, we do make a point of discussing its 
role in sufficient detail to assure a clear picture 
for our agent readers. 

Most of the space in most of our on-the-job 
reports is devoted to results achieved by cus- 
tomers who purchased our standard trucks. 
Whenever possible, we like to cite specific dollar 
values the customer realized in space, manpower 
and time savings through the installation of our 
equipment. Related benefits, such as employe mo- 
rale and safety improvements, are also noted. 
When they can be obtained, direct quotes from 
foremen or operaters provide a strong finale. 

One or two simple cartoon sketches are used 
to emphasize the main points of each issue. Usu- 
ally illustrating the situation and solution copy, 
they tend to clarify the subject quickly and at- 
tract attention to the sheet—both useful ways 
to capture the interest of salesmen on the move. 


e Easy to produce .. Material is readily ob- 
tainable and easy to prepare. 

Each of our issues has a special form attached 
on which the sales agent reader may jot down 
his own report (see illustration). These forms 
are designed to encourage reporting in the same 
pattern as the format of the report. Thus, very 
little rewriting is necessary. 


e Effective .. Finally, we feel that our on-the- 
job reports are doing the job originally cut out 
for them. Judging by orders received, we have 
very definite indications that our salesmen have. 
indeed, found standards easier to sell than 
specials. s 
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Much changed . . This view of the electrical shop in Alex- 
ander Ramsey high school, Ramsey County, Minn., shows 
that the high school shop is much changed from those 


9 


most admen remember. Today, the nation’s school shops 
purchase an estimated $315 million of tools, equipment 
and supplies a year—and the market is growing rapidly 


Should you be selling 
the school shop market? 


Are you overlooking a lucrative market for 
your company’s products? Maybe, if you’re 
not selling to the nation’s school shops. They 
purchase about $315 million in tools, equip- 
ment and supplies a year——and the chances 
are that they'll buy your products just as they 
are, with little or no changes in design, etc., 
required. 


By Bud Reese @ |M Associate Editor 


dey “Delta School Business is Big Business,” de- 
clared the headline of a Delta Power Tools ad in 
Industrial Distribution. 

“Surprising,” thought I, harking back to my 
high school days and the school “shop.” All we 
had in the way of equipment was an old power 
saw, power drill, and a burch of hand tools—not 


exactly “big business.” Why then, I wondered, 
does Delta feel that such a market is significant? 

The reply to an inquiry to W. E. MacLachlan, 
school sales manager of Rockwell Mfg. Co.’s Delta 
Power Tool Div. (Pittsburgh), told why. The rea- 
son is simple enough: 


Changes made .. School shops are much 
changed from those in which we made nothing 
more intricate than a shoe shine box or metal 
bracelet that turned green in two weeks. School 
shops will purchase an estimated $315 million 
worth of tools, equipment and supplies in 1959. 
(While $315 million may seem like small pota- 
toes when compared with the government or con- 
struction market, it must be remembered that the 
tools, etc., purchased by the shops are much the 
same as those used in industry. Many industrial 
suppliers need make little or no change in their 
products to adapt them to the school market.) 
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Big business . . This ad, which ran in Industrial Dis- 
tribution, quotes a distributor as saying ‘‘Delta 


And the market is growing. School Shop, a 
magazine read by industrial education teachers, 
estimates that there are 1 million more students 
taking industrial education courses today than 
there were 10 years ago. Today’s figure is 4 mil- 
lion plus. Industrial Arts & Vocational Education, 
another magazine serving the same field, expects 
that 6 million students will be taking shop courses 
by 1965. 

To keep pace with the enrollment, 19,500 schools 
(the majority of which will have shops) are under 
construction or will be built by 1961. Each of these 
will spend from $24,000 to $97,000 for original 
shop equipment. 


Internal expansion .. But this building pro- 
gram is only one facet of the market’s growth. In- 
dustrial education is also expanding internally, to 
match industry’s interest in electronics, electricity, 
etc. 

School Shop estimates that each school spends 
anywhere from $5,000 to $21,000 for expansion and 
replacement of tools, equipment, and supplies for 
shops teaching auto mechanics, woodworking, 
drafting, electricity, general metals, graphic arts, 
machine shop, crafts, and radio and tv. 

Here’s a rundown of the major purchases for 


these “classes” 


e For the auto shop: engine scopes, paint spray- 
ers, hydraulic hoists, front alignment equipment, 
testing equipment, tune-up equipment, wheel bal- 
ancing machines, grease equipment, V-8 engine 
assemblies, battery testers, air compressors, impact 
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says Bill Hoffman, Sales Manager, 
Carey Machinery and Supply Co. 


“Our reputation as a leading supplier of 
Delta Power Tools to schools grew from 
customer benefits,” says Mr. Hoffman. 
“Delta tools provide a maximum —_ 

with » minimum of maintenance. 
competitively priced to work within cheek 

systems. And their 
past performance or buyers for ed 
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school business is big business.’’ The ad’s copy 
backs up the headline’s claim 


wrenches, honing machines, electric test benches, 
air compressors, battery chargers, bench grinders, 
chain hoists, drill presses, lathes, reamers, electric 
sanders, gas and electric welders, vises. 


@ For the crafts shop: block printing tools, gem 
cutting machines, jiggering wheels, ceramic and 
enameling kilns, leather carving stamps, leather 
working benches, looms, plastic molds, potter’s 
wheels, grinders and drills, and _ blockprinting 


presses. 


® For the drafting room: drafting machines, dry- 
ers, pantographs, printing machines, drawing 


Aa 
Small, but . . This machine shop in little Eagle Grove, 
lowa, has machines worth thousands of dollars. 
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Teach with the tools industry uses 


tter what your requirements in teaching wood FREE — Dei 
Jt alt the fo 


sued ical. That 
hooks Teaching sow Teach With Dene 
Tools. “x the complete of tools aud 
at your peareet Delte Dealer he's listed under 
“TOOLS” in the Yellow Pages. 


ROCKWELL” | 


—— ———— 


Same tools industry uses . . This Delta ad urges shop 
instructors to “‘teach with the tools industry uses 


boards, storage cabinets, stools, tables, blueprint 
machines, reproduction equipment, Ozalid print- 
ers, and blueline printers. 


e For the electricity shop: dynamometers, bench- 
es, distribution panels, electric motors, pipe bend- 
ing machines, starting switches, battery chargers, 
drills, micrometers, soldering equipment, testing 
meters, and benches. 


e For the graphic arts shop: offset, flat bed and 
platen presses, proof presses, silk-screen printing 
presses, folding machines, line-casting machines, 
paper drilling machines, saw trimmers, wire 


Molds to motors . . There are many kinds of shops in to- 
day’s schools: guto, crafts, drafting, electricity, etc. 


Fall Issue 1957 


DELTA 


POWER TOOL INSTRUCTOR 


wit 


Rockwell .. 


In addition to business paper ads . . Delta promotes its 
tools via externals such as this one, issued three times a 


year to instructors, supervisors, directors, etc 


Deltadaram 





| & 4 
Another external Delta also sends the shops this 
monthly publication containing project ideas 
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Planning, operating manuals . . Delta also offers the 
school shop instructor (1) a planning manual, top left, 


stitchers, cameras, enlargers, type fonts, offset 
plate makers, paper cutters, photography printing 
and developing units, type and type cabinets, and 
bindery and imposing tables. 


¢ For the machine shop: filing machines, grind- 
ers, hydraulic presses, metal lathes, milling ma- 
chines, saws, shapers, hardness testers, heat treat- 
ing furnaces, air compressors, hoists, drill presses, 
grinders, electric and gas welders, universal mills, 
metal spinning lathes, gas forges, casting units, 
melting furnaces, exhaust systems, bending ma- 
chines, and dust collecting systems. 


¢ For the radio and tv shop: analyzers, oscillo- 
scopes, signal generators, demonstration panels, 
speakers, storage batteries, soldering equipment, 
portable drills and drill presses. 


@ For the woodworking shop: sanders, lathes, 
benches, saws, routers, dust collectors, and wood- 
working vices. 


Delta’s school sales force . . It’s for the above 
reasons that Delta Power Tool feels the industrial 
education market an important one, and has set 
up a sales force devoted to selling this market. 

These men work with the regular sales force 
and offer special assistance to Delta dealers in 
selling the school market. At the moment, there is 
one school representative in each of Delta’s five 
sales regions. Each of these five is a former shop 
instructor. 

And, in addition to the salesmen, Delta does a 
thorough promotion job. As well as advertising in 
the publications serving the field, the division pro- 
duces the following selling aids: 


1. “School Shops for Today and Tomorrow” 
This is a school shop planning manual extensively 
used in the layout and planning of school shops. It 
is available to schools at no charge for single 
copies. 
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Getting the most 
out of your 


- Radial Saw 


used in designing and laying out the shop, and (2) hard- 
bound, 6x9’’ manuals on operating various tools 


2. “The Delta Power Tool Instructor”—This pub- 
lication, issued three times a year, deals with out- 
standing shop programs throughout the country. 
It contains articles of specific interest to instruc- 
tors, supervisors and directors of both industrial 
arts and vocational education subjects. 


3. “Deltagram’—Published monthly, this maga- 
zine is a standard source of project ideas for school 
shop instructors. 


4. Deltacraft operating manuals and project books 
—These are hard-bound, 6x9’ handbooks describ- 
ing (for example) the circular saw and joiner, 
abrasive tools, drill press, shaper, band saw and 
scroll saw, and radial saw. 


5. Template sheets—These “work patterns” are 
offered with “School Shops for Today and To- 


morrow.” 


6. Specification guide sheets—A relatively new 
addition to Delta’s school aid program, these 
sheets help the school equipment buyer prepare 


specifications. 


7. Deltagram yearbooks—These are bound vol- 
umes of the last 12 issues of Deltagram. 


Exposure important, but. . If the preceding is 
not conclusive enough evidence of the attractive- 
ness of the school shop market, perhaps the fol- 
lowing is. It’s Delta’s reply to IM’s query on the 
importance of having tomorrow’s purchasing in- 
fluences (today’s students) accustomed to the 
Delta brand: 

“Delta is, of course, happy to get all these nas- 
cent exposures to the Delta brand as a basis for 
future sales, but the main consideration in selling 
to the schools is that it is an excellent market— 
big and profitable. To say that the product ex- 
posure is a major consideration is to put the cart 
before the horse.” * 





THE 


EMBATTLED 
EXECUTIVE 


Geéy The cartoons on this page are from a new American Management As- 
sociation book, “The Embattled Executive,” which examines, according to the 
book’s introduction, the “lighter sides of the executive’s problems.” The car- 
toons, as these samples testify, are pretty funny—at least to a non-executive. 
The book’s 85 cartoons were drawn by Al Hormel, text by Lydia Strong. The 
96-page book is available from the AMA, 1515 Broadway, New York 36, at 


$1.95 a copy or $1.25 for AMA members. 


Decision Maker . . One of the book’s 10 
decisive executives, ‘’Non-Starter’ 
(above) doesn’t know which way to run. 
Some other decision-makers: Crystal 
Gazer, Leaper, Clinging Vine, Poilster. 











Reader Beaver . . This eager beaver took 
a fast reading course, increased his speed 
to 1,023 words per minute, but the busi- 
ness reading material still piles up, while 
beaver falls further behind in his work. 








Futile Fighter . . ‘’Those ribbons of red 
tape have strangled far stronger men,’ 
warns book in section entitled, ‘‘Where 
the Day Goes.”’ Other thieves of execu- 
tive time include: telephones, addlepated 
assistants, business reading, personal 
contacts and communicating with em- 
ployes. 


Forecaster.. 
‘'Prophet of 
Doom” is one of 
book’s nine types 
of . executive fore- 
casters. His slogan: 
‘Proceed with cau- 
tion . . a downturn 
is coming.’’ Other 
forecasters: Ora - 
cle, Hunch Player, 
Trend Rider and 
Hope Peddler. 


Traveler . . Executive travel, says AMA 
book, is “one more trip to the same old 
place, with the same old bulging brief- 
case . . feels like a tricycle ride on oa 
bumpy road.” 


Conference Wrecker . . AMA book shows 
no less than 17 ways to wreck a confer- 
ence, including above (‘If you're chair- 
man, call the meeting without notice’’) 
Others: ‘‘answer all your own questions,’ 
“beat down any proposal not on the 
agenda” and “‘defend yourself at all 
times.’’ 


Homebody . . Home at last, the tired 
executive has a chance to relax 
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Automatic . . Each week the accumulated RAYCI cards 
see pix at right below) are mailed to Raytheon, where 
they are fed into an automatic card reproducer, as 
hown here. Tube type data is duplicated on full-size 
IBM cards keyed with tube prices and the identification 
number of the Raytheon distributor 


Planning . . First step of RAYCI installation is to review 
the distributor's inventory and purchase history. Here 
Raytheon District manager Edward Waller (right) checks 
records with Eugene Kaul, purchasing agent for Marks 
Parts, a distributor of Raytheon tubes 
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More time for 


its distributors’ 


Raytheon’s distributors now have more time 
for selling, thanks to RAYCI, an automated 
inventory management plan. Based on an 
IBM system, the plan sharply reduces the 
amount of time distributors must spend tak- 
ing stock and reordering. Here’s how RAYCI 
works .. 


fey It stands to reason: If your distributors 
can spend less time on inventory management, 
they can devote more time to selling your prod- 
ucts. 

That's why Raytheon Mfg. Co.’s Distributor 
Products Division, Waltham, Mass., devised 
RAYCI, an automated distributor stocking plan 

RAYCI stands for “Raytheon Controlled In- 
ventory,’ and it enables distributors to reduce 
inventory investments, spend less time “taking 
stock,” and speed stock reordering. Here’s how 
RAYCI works: 


Ge, 
Accumulating cards . . When a sleeve of tubes leaves 
the distributor’s shelf, the prepunched RAYCI card 
(there’s one in each sleeve) is removed and placed in the 
card accumulator box. Here a Marks Parts counterman 
places a card in the accumulator after a sale. 





selling — Raytheon automates 


inventory management 


1. The first step in setting up the stocking plan 
is for the Raytheon salesman and the distributor 
to determine the maximum-minimum inventory 
levels for the various electronic tube types han- 
dled by the distributor. 

This is done by studying sales and inventory 
records for the preceding two years. A 45-day 
inventory level is established for the more popu- 
lar tubes, and a 60-day inventory for slower mov- 


ing varieties. 


Push button typists . . When the IBM cards have been 
sorted in order by tube types (see picture at left above), 


2. With inventory levels established, specially 
coded IBM cards are inserted into each sleeve 
of five tubes on the distributor’s shelves 

As the packages are taken from the shelves 
to fill dealer orders, the stock clerk places the 
RAYCI card—which is key punched for the par- 
ticular tube type—into a collection box in the 
stockroom. 


3. This box is emptied daily and the perforated 
stub of the control card is detached. This serves 


they are run through these automatic printers that ex- 
tend the price and prepare packing slips and invoices 
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as the distributor’s receipt. These receipt stubs 
remain with the distributor for his future use in 
checking the incoming shipment should he so de- 
sire. The remainder of the card, which constitutes 
the order to the factory, is placed in a self-mailer 
box. Once a week (preferably Friday) the dis- 
tributor’s purchasing agent sends the cards to 
Raytheon’s automated warehouse. 


4. Arriving at the factory in Monday morning’s 
mail (if mailed Friday), the cards are fed into 
an automatic card reproducer, which punches a 
full size IBM card with the tube type and unit 
price information. In addition, the reproducer 
keys the card with the distributor’s identification 
number. From here the full-size cards go into an 


Card in each sleeve . . RAYCI cards, prepunched with 

the identifying tube numbers, are automatically inserted 

into the tube carton sleeves with this inserting accessory 
y attached to the high-speed packaging machine. 


ae ; 
Assembling the order . . Using the packing slip produced 
by running the cards through the printer, the shipping 
clerk assembles the order. Each sleeve of five tubes has 
a card to perpetuate the inventory control 


automatic sorter to be classified in ascending tube 
type numbers. 


5. From the sorter the cards go to a tabulator, 
which automatically totals the quantity of each 
tube type needed to replace last week’s sales from 
the distributors’ shelves. It also extends the price. 
Thus, the output of the tabulator becomes the 
packing slip for the warehouse and the invoice 
for the distributor. 


6. Shipping clerks then select the merchandise 
to be shipped from banks of tube cartons. Each of 
these new cartons containing five tubes has a 
keyed IBM card inserted into it. As soon as the 
new tubes are packaged for safe shipment the 
order is on the road. 


7. Invoices are mailed from the factory when the 
tubes are shipped. 

To verify invoices, the distributor’s clerks can 
count the RAYCI card stubs that were torn off 
as receipts and multiply by five to get the total 
number of tubes covered by the week’s order. 
Should this fail to balance they could then match 
the actual stub receipts against the itemized in- 
voice. 

While the program was getting under way the 
stub receipts were totted up on a standard price 
list, the most convenient source of a complete 
tube type listing. However, a quick count of the 
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Back on distributor's shelf . . When the new stock arrives 
from the Raytheon warehouse, it is shelf-rotated by the 
distributor’s stocking clerk—and except for the planning, 
the process repeats itself. 


stubs can eliminate this step, assuming the order 
balances with the invoice, as it consistently has. 


Results . . How has the plan fared? Distributors 
like it. Here’s a typical comment, by Max Wolf- 
son, one of the two owners of Marks Parts Co., 
Braddock, Pa.: 

“It has taken the peaks and valleys out of the 
physical-inventory as well as out of the financial 
assets of the company. We know we have the in- 
ventory now and our 600 regular customers know 
that we have it. This has reflected favorably on 
our reputation as a good source of supply to the 
trade. 

“Another interesting facet is the fact that some 
distributors feel that they need to be allied with 
several tube manufacturers on a non-exclusive 
basis to insure that they will have particular tube 
types in stock at all times and have alternate 
sources of supply for unusual orders or hasty 
deliveries. 

“When we established our basic inventory for 
the RAYCI program we took into account the 
special and panic orders that we had received in 
the past so that these are cranked into our ever- 
normal inventory levels from which we can han- 
dle all our business now. With the new plan we 
find we can accommodate all of our customers in 
an orderly fashion with just one tube brand.” 

Mr. Wolfson’s partner, Edward Markovitz, 


Double check . . The automatically printed invoices can 
be verified by simply counting the total number of card 
stubs and multiplying by five to get the total number of 
tubes that should be on the invoice. 


added, “The RAYCI program has substantially 
reduced our inventory investment. The 28° sav- 
ings we've experienced has freed over $20,000 
for other investments on the other fronts of our 
fast-moving business.” 

Raytheon district salesmen are pleased, too. The 
plan frees them from policing orders and inven- 
tories and enables them to spend more of their 
time in more productive activities—giving distrib- 
utors assistance on advertising and sales promo- 
tion, and searching for new business. 


Distributors’ tool . . The plan is the servant of 
the parts distributor who remains in control. 

Should his business expand—as most in the 
electronics parts industry are at this time—he 
can increase his inventory levels by merely plac- 
ing a conventional purchase order noting that the 
new shipment should include RAYCI control 
cards. This will increase the levels of these tubes 
on automatic inventory control. Should the de- 
mand for a particular tube type drop markedly 
and permanently in the distributor’s area, he can 
lower his inventory by not sending in the par- 
ticular RAYCI cards. 

Thus, the elaborate electronic computers and 
card processing equipment maintained at the fac- 
tory become added assets to serve the distributor 
as surely as if they were within his own organ- 
ization. * 
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By A. W. Boyer 


fgp The salesman made the call uninvited. After 
he was announced by the receptionist, he was ex- 
tended the usual courtesies and invited into my 
office to make his pitch. This he did with force and 
vigor and asked for an order. When he didn’t get 
it, he angrily gathered up his material with the 
statement, “You’ve just wasted my time,” and 
stalked out. 

What was wrong? Two things, obviously: (1) A 
lack of consideration in human relations with his 
customers, and (2) his sales manager certainly fell 
down in proper training and coaching. 


‘Not my boys’. . I can hear sales managers vocif- 
erously exclaiming in chorus: “None of my men 
would do a thing like that; and if one did, I’d fire 
him the minute I found out about it.” But one did 
“do a thing like that,” and he has plenty of com- 
pany in the art of stroking customers the wrong 
way and arousing their ire by belligerent or nega- 
tive attitudes. But the really sad part is, if and 
when the sales manager does find out, the damage 
has already been done and a major handicap cre- 
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ated in winning back the customer’s favorable 
consideration. 

The obvious comeback is: “Oh, sure, you pick a 
lemon once in a while. You can’t score par all the 
time, but this character certainly isn’t representa- 
tive of all the swell guys in the selling profession.” 

This I will concede: There are a lot of “swell 
guys” who are salesmen—some of the finest. I’ve 
met many of them and many I regard as my 
friends. But the point is, there are enough dough- 
heads floating around (and you'll find them in most 
any sales organization of any size) to create a 
problem for the sales manager. 


‘That kind is all gone’ . . I was discussing this 
with a sales manager friend the other day and his 
remark was: “Well, no doubt there used to be 
salesmen like that, but I don’t think you'll find 
them in any modern sales organization outside of 
an occasional possible exception.” 

I then told him this story of a recent experience: 

A salesman for an advertising action display 
called at my office. He was uninvited; I had never 
heard of him or his display or his company. I 
listened to his pitch. The idea of his display, I 





industrial buyers hate you 


Are your salesmen arrogant, discourteous back-stabbers? Of course not. . 


but plenty of industrial salesmen are, says the author of this article. 


He cites several horrible examples .. and suggests some solutions . . 


thought, was good, and I told him so, but it was 
something we couldn’t use at the time. In the 
course of our conversation, I made two or three 
suggestions that I considered would improve the 
appearance and the effectiveness of his display. 
Apparently my suggestions were not received as 
being helpful as they were intended. 

Some minutes after he left, I stepped into the 
office of our president who shortly took a tele- 
phone call. After completing the conversation, he 
informed me that it was the display salesman, 
complaining bitterly of the treatment he had re- 
ceived at my hands. There was nothing in our 
conversation that would justify such a complaint. 

Nevertheless he went out of his way to call my 
boss in what, to all appearances, was a deliberate 
attempt at a knife in the back. He accomplished 
nothing, except to immediately kill any chance of 
a sale to what might have been a good prospect. 
He must have treated other customers the same 
way because I never heard of him or his display 
again. 

A horrible, isolated example? Horrible, yes, but 
certainly not isolated. Well, you might answer, 
maybe his was just a small outfit and so he didn’t 
have the advantage of the training he would get 
with a large sales organization. Maybe so, but I 
had another bad experience involving a salesman 
for the largest company of its kind in the United 
States today and a leader in its industry. And he 


worked for a top rated sales manager. Here’s how 
it happened. 


The stupid spy .. At the time we were working 
with a service organization with whom our rela- 
tions were close and intimate and who knew much 
of our inside plans and programs. By the very na- 
ture of their work, they were of course supposed 
to keep such information confidential. This par- 
ticular salesman knew that the service organiza- 
tion had information that would indicate how he 
would fare in his relations to us. This information 
he very much wanted and by hook or crook he got 
it. How he got it and that he had it was not sup- 
posed to be known. 

And then what did he do? He hot-footed it to 
his office and wrote a letter to one of the princi- 
pals of our company, with a copy to me, making a 
plea for more consideration. After mailing the let- 
ter, he apparently realized his mistake. He tipped 
his hand by revealing that he had obtained infor- 
mation that he was not supposed to have. He at- 
tempted to cover up by calling our company prin- 
cipal long distance and asking him to disregard 
and destroy the letter he had written and followed 
up that with a written request. I was out of town 
at the time, but he called my secretary and asked 
her to destroy the copy of the letter he had sent 
me. I soon found out what had happened, and I 
was damned annoyed. Needless to say, he didn’t 
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improve his position or his organization’s in our 
estimation or relations. 

Why did he do it? I don’t know, but it is obvious 
that he didn’t know and hadn’t been coached or 
trained in how to treat a customer. He, like a lot of 
other salesmen, had apparently been well trained 
in his selling technique. He made a nice presenta- 
tion, was enthusiastic, convincing and knew his 
product and its market and made good use of the 
material furnished him by his head office. But he 
killed all his advantages because he didn’t know 
and use some of the basic principles of human re- 
lations. 


What to do . . There are many similar instances 
in my experience with salesmen which point up 
the fact that there is not only a definite need for 
better sales training, but also that particular 
emphasis should be given common, ordinary cour- 
tesy. Offensive personal habits and thoughtless ac- 
tions are definite marks of discourtesy. Sometimes 
they are small things, yes, but they can and do 
lose orders and certainly are not helpful in estab- 
lishing prestige, creating good relations or build- 
ing good will. 

While I have never been a sales manager and 
have never managed a group of salesmen, I have 
sat on the other side of the desk for a good many 
years and listened to hundreds of sales pitches. 

I have had salesmen try to sell me on proposi- 
tions that had no relation whatever to our prod- 
ucts, our market or our sales activities. Why they 
spent so much time and effort in making their 
presentations, wasting their time as well as mine, 
when there was no possibility of making a sale, I’ll 
never know. 

Why some salesmen were ever hired in the first 
place, I could never figure out. Why others were 
allowed to stay on the job was another mystery. 
Some were so forceful that they were almost over- 
powering in their attempts to get an order. Some 
were arrogant and made no attempt to hide it. 

Their faults in the treatment of their customers 
were so glaringly obvious, it amazed me that the 
salesmen themselves were not aware of them or 
that their superiors didn’t set the men straight or 
fire them. Maybe some did and if so, it was too late 
to correct the damage that had been done. Maybe 
the deficiencies explain why there was such a tre- 
mendous turnover in the salesmen who called on 


me. 


About the Author 


@ Before retiring two years ago, A. W. Boyer was 
with the Coleman Co., Wichita, Kan., for 38 years, 
20 of them as advertising and sales promotion 
manuger. “At Coleman,” says Mr. Boyer, “I heard 
just about every kind of sales pitch there is.” 
A journalism graduate of Kansas State University, 
Mr. Boyer was a reporter for the Kansas City Star, 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch and Christian Science 
Monitor before joining Coleman. 
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Some salesmen were so determined to get that 
first order that they overlooked the possibility of 
not getting another later on. And while they may 
have gotten that first order, they created for them- 
selves a long, hard pull to get back into the good 
graces of the buyer for the next order. 

Who is at fault when so many salesmen do these 
things? Well, we must give credit where credit is 
due and go right to the sales manager. He is the 
man who has fallen down. 

Sure, getting the order is important and the ul- 
timate aim of the salesman. But a salesman is not 
just a salesman. He is also a personal good will 
ambassador for his company with personal daily 
contacts with customers who are the life blood of 
his company and his job. His first job should be to 
win the friendship and confidence and good will of 
his customer for his company. That is the basis of 
any good business relationship. If the salesman has 
that basis on which to work, then his selling job is 
pretty much of a breeze. If he doesnt’ have it and 
can’t create it, then he is just spinning his wheels. 
Maybe some sales managers do teach their men 
this fact along with selling techniques, but if so, 
much of it, and in some cases all of it is lost be- 
tween the teaching and the application. 


Emphasize human relations . . What can the 
sales manager do about it? Based on my own years 
of personal contact with salesmen, here is my rec- 
ommendation: The first thing that the sales man- 
ager could and should do is: Make human rela- 
tions a basic and integral part of his sales training 
program! 

And here are a few of the elements with which I 
suggest his sales force be indoctrinated: 


> Courtesy is the first requisite. It can do a tre- 
mendous job in smoothing the way to the buyer. 
Some salesmen do not seem to appreciate this 
requisite as indicated in the examples cited. 


> A decent consideration of the customer and his 
problems is another requisite. The customer has 
problems, too; he is trying to do a job for the ad- 
vantage of his business and his company. You 
don’t win his confidence by attempting to undercut 
him or degrade him in the eyes of his management. 


> A genuine, helpful interest in the customer and 
what he is trying to accomplish doesn’t hurt 
salesman-customer relations either. The salesman 
may not get an order the first time, but he has 
paved the way for easier accomplishment the next 
time. 


> Know something about the customer personally 
and more particularly his business. It will help es- 
tablish a friendly contact and make the sales job a 
lot easier. 


If the sales manager will train his men on these 
four points and then make sure that they follow 
them, I’m sure he will have a more productive 
sales force—and fewer ulcers. e 











A basic guide to 


Anniversary Celebrations 


By Etna M. Kelley 


Uren the occasion of its anniver- 

sary, a company, as at no other 
time, takes on importance in the 
eyes of its industry and field, it em- 
ployes, customers, prospects and 
stockholders—all its various publics. 
A public relations program tied to 
the milestone may pay rich divi- 
dends. But to insure such an objec- 
tive it should be carefully planned 
and executed and should have the 
backing of all 
top management down. 


concerned, from 


Defining the Purposes 


B efore embarking upon an anni- 

versary program, its objectives 
should be clearly defined in the 
minds of those responsible for con- 
ducting it. Questions to be consid- 
ered, then include: 
“What do we expect to gain in re- 
turn for the time, effort and money 
we will put into celebrating our an- 
niversary? Publicity, good will, in- 
creased sales—some or all of these, 
and in what order? To whom shall 
we direct the program—members 
of our own organization, our sup- 
pliers, our customers, our share- 
holders, the public? Shall we in- 
crease our promotional budget, and, 
if so, by how much? Or shall we 
spend what we normally spend, but 
tie all our activities to the anni- 
versary theme? How much of the 
expense should be borne by head- 
quarters and how much by branch- 
es, divisions, distributors, other op- 
erations?” The clearer the thinking 
on such subjects and the earlier 
the decisions are made, the greater 


answered, 


the chance of success for the pro- 
gram. 


When to Celebrate 


he popular company anniversaries 

are the 25th, 50th, 75th and 100th. 
But any multiple-of-five year may 
well be the occasion for a celebra- 
tion, and, for that matter, there’s no 
reason to sidestep the celebration of 
a so-called off year, such as the 21st 
or 47th, if conditions are right for 
such a promotion. For to survive as 
a going organization under today’s 
challenging conditions is an achieve- 
ment. (More than 3/5 of the 4.2 mil- 
lion firms now in operation have 
been acquired by their present own- 
ers since the end of World War II. 
The median age of all operating 
businesses is less than seven years 

-that is half are seven or older and 
half are seven or younger.” ) 

A factor in deciding whether or 
not to celebrate should be the age 
of the industry. Twenty-five years 
is a ripe age in the aviation world, 
both for the airplane maker and the 
transportation firm. Another factor 
is the age of the region. A pioneer 
firm in Oklahoma is a stripling when 
compared with the old companies of 
Philadelphia and Boston, but that 
does not detract from the achieve- 
ment of the Oklahoma organization. 

Milestones are available as themes 
even for very young firms: the pro- 
duction of the 500,000th unit, be it 
tin can or automobile, for example. 


*From December, 1955, Survey of Amer 
ican Business, ‘Age and Life Expectancy 


f Business Firms,” by Betty C. Churchill. 


Or a celebration may be tied to an 
invention important to the industry, 
such as Edison’s electric light and 
phonograph; or to the birth date of 
a pioneer in a field, such as Frank- 
lin’s, which is annually observed by 
the entire graphic arts world. 

It is literally true that “any year 
can be an anniversary year” for the 
company which wants such a pro- 
motional peg. The important thing 
is not the precise age of the cele- 
brating firm so much as the degree 
of sparkle and enthusiasm put into 
the observance of the milestone. 
Some programs of young companies, 
even for tenth anniversaries, have 
been more successful than those of 
50-year-old firms in the same 
fields, simply because the younger 
celebrants put more excitement and 
zest into their programs. 


Who Should Run It? 


r is important that one person 
should assume responsibility for 
making the anniversary program 
work. Usually, he (or she) reports 
progress to someone in top manage- 
ment, most likely the president, or 
perhaps to the entire executive staff. 
The extent of assistance accorded 
him depends upon the scope of the 
program. If comprehensive, he may 
need an assistant. Or some of the 
work might be turned over to an 
outside agency, such as a public re- 
lations firm or a consultant. 

Unless the celebrating firm is 
quite small or the anniversary pro- 
gram very modest, the key person 
should have the benefit of the serv- 
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ices of a committee, both to assure 
cross-fertilization of ideas and to 
facilitate sharing of duties and co- 
ordination of plans. The key person 
might be the sales promotion man- 
ager or his assistant, the director of 
public relations or his second in 
command, or perhaps the advertis- 
ing manager or an assistant. But the 
chances are that the advertising 
manager of a large company would 
be too busy to assume major re- 
sponsibility for conducting an ambi- 
tious anniversary program. 


Start Planning Early 

teed speaking, the earlier the 

start, the better the chance of 
success for an anniversary program. 
Ideally, planning should begin at 
least a year before the period of ob- 
servance, and preferably two years 
earlier. Some companies start plan- 
ning for major anniversaries, such 
as centennials, six or seven years 
before the event. Time is needed 
for research into the background of 
the company and the industry of 
which it is a part, especially if a 
company history is to be issued to 
commemorate the milestone. Ad- 
vance planning on the part of top 
management also facilitates wise 
delegation of authority, rather than 
last-minute tapping of someone 
who fears he won’t get his old job 
back after his anniversary 
stint. 

For the person who heads the 


again 


program, and perhaps for a small 
group working closely with him, the 
year of preparation may be almost 
as full as the year of actual ob- 
servance. To be covered during that 
period are: 

1. Delegation of responsibility 
among top management representa- 
tive, committee members, outside 
agencies (if any), key person head- 
ing program and his assistant(s). 
2. Making the blueprint. Before 
this is done, the decision should 
have been made as to whether the 


program should be _ concentrated 
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during a short or medium-length 
period or extended throughout the 
anniversary year. The date of the 
kick-off event would have been se- 
lected and at least tentative dates 
set for other major events on the 
celebration calendar. 


3. Research should be under way 
for the purpose of collecting mate- 
rial on the company’s early history 
and the era of its beginnings—for 
releases, advertising themes, com- 
pany magazine coverage. (If there 
is to be a hard-cover company his- 
tory, the research would probably 
have been started a year or two 
earlier. ) 


4. Alerting those whose help will 
be needed to make the celebration a 
success: advertising agency, de- 
partment heads, branch managers, 
foremen, distributors, etc. 


S. Arranging and scheduling ad- 
vance publicity through such media 
as company publications, trade and 
technical magazines, newspapers, 
radio and television outlets. If a 
company history is in prograss and 
if enough material is available in 
advance, it might be wise to offer a 
chapter or other portion to the edi- 
tor of a national magazine, to be 
published as a feature story during 
the anniversary year, or just before 
it opens. 


6. Arranging for special supplies. 
For example, gifts, mementoes, 
plaques, scrolls, emblem pins or 
other jewelry for long-term em- 
ployes. If there is to be a special 
seal for the anniversary, it should 
be designed early enough to be 
used for stationery, decorations, 
displays, souvenirs and space ad- 
vertisements. 


7. The kick-off function must be 
planned in advance. It may be a big 
dinner or other gala event held just 
before the opening of the anniver- 
sary year, or held soon after the 
year has begun. It may be the big 
affair of the observance period, or 


it may serve merely as an_ ice- 
breaker. In any event it sets the 
stage for the rest of the observance 
and it deserves careful planning, 
with attention given to decorations, 
displays, exhibits, refreshments, en- 
tertainment. If there’s a_ birthday 
cake, it should be cut with some 
kind of aceremony, and there should 
be photographs. Unless there’s a 
special party for the press, it should 
be represented at the kick-off event. 
All this takes advance planning. 


8. Kits. Sometimes there’s one kit 
for members of the press and an- 
other for branch managers and out- 
of-town operations. This is a con- 
venient way of packaging informa- 
tion, photographs, releases, copies 
of speeches. The kit for out-of- 
town offices (or for local depart- 
ment heads) might contain sugges- 
tions for localized observance ideas: 
“Offer stories to your newspapers. 
Volunteer to address luncheon 
groups in your town. Offer to sup- 
ply exhibit material to schools and 
libraries. Stage an open house; and 
invite the mayor and other com- 
munity leaders to attend.” Contents 
of a basic kit may be varied to suit 
special purposes, but in any case 
they should all be planned and pre- 
pared before the anniversary period 
starts. The dimensions of all kits 
should be approximately 81x11”, 
standard file size. 


Stress the Future 

t is normal for members of an old 
organization to be proud of its 
history, but this does not justify 
overlooking the fact that it has a fu- 
ture too. Expressions of company 
policy connected with the milestone 
should contain references to the fu- 
ture as well as to the past. Example: 
“As we enter or second century, we 
hope to profit from past mistakes, 
to build on the experience we've 
had; ane we look forward to further 
growth ... .” Management should 
consciously strive toward building 
its corporate image, not as a staid 
and stodgy old-timer, but as an old 

company with new ideas. 


Start from the Inside 
i o be successful, an anniversary 
observance must start from the 
inside, concentrating on employes 
and others associated with the firm, 
working outward to the public. If it’s 
Continued on page 178 
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Reader confidence has built Newsweek into probably the most efficient Industrial Advertising Medium 


in the United States... 


Circulation: 1,299,183*, predominantly male. 
Readership: about 6 times circulation, according 
to Sindlinger. 

Purchasing Influence: 7 out of 10 readers directly 
influence purchases in connection with their work. 
Industrial readers: 81 industrial readers per dollar, 
more than any other news or business magazine. 
Executives: 72% administrative and operating ex- 
ecutives in business, industry and government. 
Technical Circulation: 343,000 readers in technical 
positions, more than any other news or business 
magazine. 


an ideal horizontal base on which to build your vertical trade campaign 


Recognition: Among newsweeklies, Newsweek’s 
rank in advertising pages is: 

1st in Industrial Materials 

1st in Industrial Machinery 

lst in Building Materials — Industrial 

lst in Manufacturers’ Materials and Supplies 

Ist in Fire, Casualty and Other Insurance 

lst in Total Pages (1st 6 mos., 1959—P.I.B.) 


Service: Newsweek’s Research and Merchandising 
Departments, Data Files and Sales Staff are at 
your service. Call on us for any further information, 
or ask your agency. NEWSWEEK, 444 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. PLaza 2-1500. 


*Six months ending June 30, 1959, as filed with the Audit Bureau of Circulation, subject to audit 
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1. H. Landgraf Lumber Co., inc., Cape Girardeau, Mo. 


Dealer Sales Control: New 
Dimension in the Building 
Market 
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760,000 homes a year 


A program at work the past 14 years is building 760,000 homes a year. 
That program is DSC—Dealer Sales Control. DSC was created by 
American Lumberman and Building Products Merchandiser to help the 
lumber and building materials dealer realize his fullest potential as a 
dominant buying and selling influence in the building materials market 
and as a principal market factor in home building and home improvements. 
DSC has succeeded. The achievement of dealers practicing Dealer Sales 
Control in home building is a good example. DSC dealers today control 
55%, of the home building market. They build 175,000 homes a year. 
Through financing builders, they control the building of, and sell materials 
for, 585,000 additional homes. To further their stake in home building, 
DSC dealers are also buying and developing land; more and more are 
fabricating home components and complete ‘“‘packaged”’ homes. Details 
are available on DSC, the superior dealer audience it has created, and 
what this superiority means in the new market. 


‘and Building Products Merchandiser 


Lumber 
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Does It Take a President 
To Buy a Box of Screws? 


Gey The American scene is full of paradoxes. A 
paradox, says the dictionary, is something seem- 
ingly contradictory, or opposed to common sense, 
which may nevertheless be true. Like the guy who 
says, “I couldn’t care less,” when you ask him 
about who’s going to win the World Series, and 
then spends every second of every game glued to 
a tv set while the series is on. 

It’s paradoxical, to say the least, that in America, 
where everyone has a car, where there is a shop- 
ping center every ten feet and where untold thou- 
sands of stores are open at all kinds of hours... 
that hundreds of thousands of American families 
should buy groceries in wholesale quantities and 
store them in freezers, as though they lived on an 
isolated farm and were in imminent danger of 
starving to death during the first heavy snow. 

It’s a paradox that advertisers keep on scream- 
ing about wanting more information about the 
publications they are asked to advertise in, and 
still spend hundreds of thousands of dollars in a 
couple of thousand business papers of one kind or 
another that won’t even give them reliable and 
unbiased circulation information. 

But the biggest business and marketing paradox 
of all, probably, is that in a society in which scien- 
tific management has been developed to the ulti- 
mate, and division of authority and chain of com- 
mand has been glorified to the nth degree, there 
are more people than you can shake a stick at who 
still think it’s impossible to sell a screw machine 
or a box of screws to anyone except the chairman 
of the board. 

There is a perfectly nonsensical devotion, among 
too many marketing people, to the notion that 
selling anything involves making a sale to some 
awe-inspiring character defined, indefinitely but 
always in capital letters, as Top Management. 

Well, pish and tush. When business was rela- 
tively small, and the guy who owned it was its ac- 
tive manager, and nobody bought a bottle of ink or 
a quill pen without clearing it with the Big Boss, 
this might have made sense. As things stand now, 
it makes no sense at all. 

The whole idea of a chain of command, of or- 
ganization charts, of professionally trained busi- 
ness managers, means that authority is no longer 


centralized as it once was, but is diffused, in an 
orderly sense, throughout an organization—not 
concentrated in the hands of “top management” or 
“middle management,” or anywhere else. 

Sure, the president or the board chairman or the 
chairman of the finance committee may ultimately 
have to be sold, especially if the project or the ex- 
penditure is a major one, but the chances are a 
hundred to one that he’ll be “sold” by the guy 
within his own organization who is supposed to be 
the expert and the authority on whatever it is 
that’s being discussed. If that isn’t true, then what 
are all those high-priced operating and staff people 
doing to earn their pay? If the Big Boss, up at the 
top of the heap, has to make all the day-to-day 
decisions himself, all the way up and down the 
line, he’s a mighty incompetent manager, and 
ought to be replaced by someone who knows how 
to delegate authority. 

There are times, of course, when the board of 
directors or the Big Boss is the only one who 
counts. It depends on the size of the expenditure 
involved, and on the relative importance of the 
decision to be made or the purchase under discus- 
sion. But it’s silly to think you’ve got to sell the 
board chairman of U. S. Steel on the kind of lin- 
ing that ought to go into a new open hearth fur- 
nace, or that nobody can make a change in an 
assembly line at General Motors until the word 
comes down from the third level of Olympus. 

It’s nice, and often it’s extremely important, to 
have the boys who place the final okay on what 
you're selling, on your side. This serves a dual 
function. It not only makes it easier to get that all- 
important okay, but it also makes it easier for the 
fellow who does the specifying to specify your 
brand—because naturally it’s easier to get the 
boss’ okay if he, too, is sold on what you’re asking 
for. 

So I’m not suggesting that Top Management be 
neglected in advertising and in selling. Instead, 
I'm suggesting that we keep things in reasonable 
focus, and that we don’t neglect the vital job of 
getting our story across to the supervisor, or the 
middle management guy, or the plant superintend- 
ent, or whoever he may be, who has the primary 
responsibility for buying whatever it is we have to 
sell. 

His top management has given him this job; it’s 
his responsibility. And we are kidding ourselves 
and worse—when our marketing strategy consists 
of selling “around” him and over his head. 

Top Management is important, you bet. It’s also 
hard to get to and hard to influence. But don’t 
short-circuit that operating guy down the line, 
and don’t forget that he’s the guy with the primary 
responsibility for making the decisions in his own 
particular area. 

The marketer who really makes hay is the one 
who sells his primary market hard and intelligent- 
ly, and then carries his story over to the top man- 
agement echelons, too. This is “balanced selling,” 
and it pays off. * 
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Again 


“= CLEAR-CUT 
CIRCULATION 


WITH THE TOP ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER CIRCULATION GAIN OF ANY MAGAZINE IN ITS FIELD SINCE JUNE 
1958, ARCHITECTURAL RECORD AGAIN MAKES AVAILABLE TO BUILDING PRODUCT ADVERTISERS THE LARGEST 
ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER SUBSCRIBER AUDIENCE IN HISTORY. MORE SPECIFICALLY THE RECORD HAS... 





Progressive Architecture ppd 


Most architect subscribers . . 18,543 (sie Forum 14,779 


Progressive Architecture aye 


Most engineer subscribers. . . 10,096 (tet Forum 4,912 


ie win bce Architectural Forum 19,691 


Most architect and engineer 8 639 (pear oaage ee 
| 


Highest renewal rate ...... 62.30% (smear foam 10.455) 


Lowest cost per page per 1000 


architect and engineer $ Progressive Architecture $30.31 
subscribers............ 21.06 (rec Forum $5434) 


Sources: Circulation and renewals—June 30, 1959 A.B.C. Publishers’ Statements. Rates—announced rates effective January 1, 1960 for Architectural Record and 
Progressive Architecture; April 1 for Architectural Forum. 
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Four more reasons why 
Architectural Record 

is your 

best buy for 1960... 


1. Editorial leadership—Edited specifically for 
building’s most important buying influences—archi- 
tects and engineers. Most editorial pages. Most 
editorial awards. And Record editors have full ac- 
cess to the great building news resources of F. W. 
Dodge Corporation whose services to the building 
industry include Dodge Reports, Sweet’s Catalog 
Service and Dodge Construction Statistics. 


2. Preferred readership—Architectsand engineers 
have voted Architectural Record “preferred” in 125 
out of 140 studies SPONSORED BY BUILDING 
PRODUCT MANUFACTURERS AND ADVER- 
TISING AGENCIES. 


3. Top verifiable market coverage —Over 85% 
of the total dollar value of all architect-planned 
building, nonresidential and residential, is in the 
hands of Record’s architect and engineer subscribers. 


4. Advertiser preference —Year after year more 
building product advertisers serve more architects 
and engineers with more pages of advertising in 
Architectural Record than in any other architec- 
tural magazine. Architectural Record is building’s 
busiest marketplace. 


Architectural 








119 West 40th Street 

New York 18, N.Y. 

“‘workbook of the active architect and engineer”’ 

Southland Center 

Architects and Engineers: Welton Becket and Associates 
Consulting Architect: Mark Lemmon 

Photographer: John Rogers 





FOR THE 
RECORD 


A REVIEW OF INDUSTRIAL 
SALES & ADVERTISING NEWS 


T'S LIKE HOMEWORK 


Dave Echols hits 
industry for lack 
of top ad talent 





®# Many industrial advertisers don’t 
seem to realize that facts alone 
aren’t enough.—that the facts must 
be intelligently interpreted and im- 
aginatively presented, according to 
Dave Echols, vice-president and 
manager of the Chicago office of 
Fuller & Smith & Ross. 

He spoke at the industrial clinic 
of the annual central region meet- 
ing of the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies. 

“Too much industrial advertising 
reminds me of homework forced on 
school kids. I see no reason why in- 
telligent creativity cannot tell the 
industrial story instead of keeping 
it in the class of homework,” Mr. 
Echols said. 

“It has always been a theory of 
mine that the human mind can only 
receive So many impressions or mes- 
sages and then it shuts off like a 
faucet—and in that sense all adver- 
tising competes with itself for atten- 
tion of the human mind,” he said. 
“Certainly the sameness of format 
in most industrial advertising must 
create a hazy blur in the minds of 
our prospects.” 


Doliar volume up, but fewer 
mailings in first half: DMAA 


# The sharp postal increases in 
effect since January, 1959, have re- 
sulted in an increase in mail ad- 
vertising expenditures—in spite of 
the fact that fewer pieces of adver- 
tising material were placed in the 
mail in the first half of 1959 than 
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in the same period last year. 

The Direct Mail Advertising As- 
sociation, New York, estimates that 
mail advertising expenses for the 
first six months of the year in- 
creased 4.5% over the like period 
of 1958 ($857,529,389 as compared 
to $818,037,983). 

These estimated expenditures, 
based on postal revenue figures of 
the Post Office, include cost of 
postage and advertising materials 
placed in the mails. 


DAVIS TELLS NICB 





All corporate 
activities depend 
upon marketing 


# All operations in a company de- 
pend upon marketing, because it “is 
the genesis of profitability,” accord- 
ing to George L. Davis, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager, Copes- 
Vulcan Div., Blaw-Knox Co. 

He spoke at the seventh annual 
marketing conference of the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board 
in New York. 

“No responsibility of management 
is more important in this day and 
age than marketing,” he said. “While 
management must evaluate critical- 
ly all of its activities, policies and 
objectives, in no area are such eval- 
uations likely to be more fruitful in 
the pursuit of increased revenues 
than in marketing.” 

Any company, if it has enough 
money, can build almost anything 
nowadays, Mr. Davis contended, so 
the big question now is not “Can a 
company make a satisfactory prod- 
uct?”, but “Can it sell the product 
at satisfactory volume levels profit- 
ably?” 


The challenge for marketing men, 
therefore, is to enhance their com- 
panies’ standing in their markets, 
Mr. Davis said, and this is best done 
through the orientation of all com- 
pany activities to the market— 
through the “direction of all effort 
and attitude to the ultimate end of 
customer satisfaction.” 

Somewhat in line with Mr. Davis's 
thinking was an NICB conference 
talk by Robert L. Bobo, marketing 
vice-president, Federal Pacific Elec- 
tric Co. He cautioned the industrial- 
ists at the meeting against too much 
diversification. 

“Stick to the field you 
know,” he advised. 

He said his company has increased 
its sales 50 times (to a current vol- 
ume of about $90 million annually) 
in less than 20 years by following 
that policy—a policy of “single- 
minded attention to the distribution 
and control of electricity.” 

With this kind of concentration on 
a market, Mr. Bobo said, “you can 
develop the right new products at 
the right time. That way you don’t 
have to develop the market along 
with the product—the market is al- 
ready there.” 


really 


Sales management tips . . Several 
NICB conference speakers gave tips 
on better sales management: 


e R. A. Geuder, marketing vice- 
president, Reliance Electric & En- 
gineering Co., said, “The salesman 
is the key to successful marketing 
... [therefore] wouldn’t it be better 
instead of trying to ‘make our sales- 
men more productive,’ to ask our- 
selves, ‘What can I do to make my- 
self more useful to our salesmen?’ ” 
He advocated top sales manage- 
ment’s calling on customers with 
salesmen, because that enhances the 
stature of the salesmen in the cus- 
tomers’ eyes and also improves top 
level relations between the sales- 
man’s company and the customer. 


@ Robert Zinn, marketing vice- 
president, Standard Register Co., 
listed eight aids his company has 
used to effectively train field sales 
managers. They are: (1) compre- 
hensive job descriptions; (2) “how 
to” supervisory practice manuals; 
(3) home office schools; (4) man- 
agement courses conducted by out- 
side agencies; (5) continuing man- 

Continued on page 77 
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Twice as alive? 

We did not foresee, five years ago, that CONTROL 
ENGINEERING would far exceed its publishing 
goals in serving a new kind of engineer, the control 
systems engineer. 

Yet we are much more alive than we dared hope — 
in circulation, in advertising volume, in editorial 
pages, in number of advertisers. We were altogether 
too modest in estimating the size of the new control 
systems engineering field, in forecasting its rate of 
growth. This in spite of the years of intensive 
research McGraw-Hill had undertaken to answer a 


very basic question... 


“Who needs you?" 

Almost unnoticed in the ranks of almost every in- 
dustry a new breed of engineer had appeared. He 
evolved from the pressing demands of World War II 
— demands for more automatic, more accurate, more 
efficient production. 

He was cutting his teeth on a new concept — feed- 
back — and applying it to the design and application 
of closed loop control systems. He might be involved 
with self-actuating, self-regulating atomic processes, 
chemical processes, rocket guidance, or manufactur- 
ing. He might be applying mechanics, hydraulics, 
electronics, optics or any combination of these. 

He had many a source of information among many 
publications serving individual industries or specific 
engineering specialties. But he had no publication 
that cut across all industries and all engineering dis- 


CONTROL ENGINEERING 
ADVERTISING PAGES 


CONTROL ENGINEERING 
CIRCULATION INCOME 


ciplines at the control systems engineering level. 
He needed us. Matter of fact, he told us so when 
we asked. 


So what's important about him? 

The control systems engineer is building the eyes, 
nerves, brains and muscles that will make more and 
more processes and machines actuate and control 
themselves and their products. He is designing and 
integrating all types of instruments and control com- 
ponents into engineered systems. He is researching, 
designing, testing in every industry, in government, 


in the universities. 
And he is spending millions of dollars to save in- 
dustry money, to increase our nation’s productivity. 


That's where you come in 
When the first issue of CONTROL ENGINEERING 
appeared, spending for instruments alone was in- 
creasing at double the rate of overall capital expen- 
ditures. Add to this the components, subsystems and 
complete systems going into machine tools, business 
machines, mining machinery, textile, farm, and con- 
struction equipments, and it makes a tremendous 
market. 

Yes, that’s what our research showed. And that’s 
why CONTROL ENGINEERING was born. 


ONE was fun! 
Among other things, we had to recruit our editors 
from the ranks of our soon-to-be readers! They had 


CONTROL ENGINEERING 
CIRCULATION 





to be top engineer-reporter-writer-consultants, and 
they came high. They were young — young as the 
profession. And that first year, they had to create a 
forum for the great cross-currents of control tech- 
nology sweeping from the military to the process to 
the manufacturing industries. It was an exciting 
year. 


TWO was, too! 

Throughout industry, control systems was the key- 
note. These new editors built a terrific reader re- 
sponse. We had looked for 15,000 readers within the 
first three years of publication. At the end of two, we 
toted up 28,500 paid! We quietly filed away our crys- 
tal ball with the thought that at least we were right 
about a demand, even if we goofed on its size. 


THREE and whee! 
How the ads rolled in! Back in September ’54, our 
first issue, some 86 companies had the foresight (and 
gumption) to take 65 pages of advertising space. In 
the September ’56 issue, this list had grown to 212 
names and 203 pages. In September ’57, the end of 
our third year, we were bulging with 245 names and 
233 pages. Today, our advertising index reads like a 
Who’s Who in instruments and control components 
and systems. On second thought, it is the Who’s Who. 
We increased our editorial coverage, too, from the 
initial 70 to 80 plus pages per issue. The industry 
limelight was on computing control processes, and 
broadening of technical news and case histories in 
the Ideas at Work section was essential. 


FOUR brought more 

More trouble, one might be tempted to say, what with 
the ’58 recession. Yet it may have been a blessing in 
disguise — for in many ways, ’58 was a year of test- 
ing, of evaluation, of readjustment. Just before the 
recession, for example, we decided to put the book to 
the acid test. We deliberately raised our subscrip- 
tion price to see if we were really wanted. Despite the 
recession, we held our own. Having taken our own 
medicine (any good control systems engineer tests 
and evaluates his designs) we were ready to pick up 
again. 


And now at FIVE, we really look alive! 
Pick up we did — circulation, advertisers, pages, staff. 
Today we have a staff of 9 editors, five years seasoned 
but still young in ideas. They are ably backstopped 
by a copy and art staff, by bright editorial assist- 
ants, by the objective point of view of a board of 
consulting editors, by McGraw-Hill’s fine facilities, 
Dexter Keezer’s Economics Department, the Wash- 
ington Bureau and World News Staff. Consistent 
reader research keeps us—and our advertisers — 
abreast of our readers’ information needs and their 
response to editorial and advertising pages. An in- 
teresting sidelight is the youth of our readers — 25- 
40 years. The typical reader has been with his com- 
pany 6 years, long enough to know his way around, 
but still young enough to welcome new ideas that will 
help him get ahead. He goes well with our young-and- 
growing magazine. 


NUMBER OF ADVERTISERS 
IN CONTROL ENGINEERING 


NUMBER OF ADVERTISING 
PAGES IN THE FIELD 


CONTROL ENGINEERING 
PERCENTAGE OF PAGES IN THE FIELD 





JUST AHEAD IS SIX AND 
SOME BRAND NEW TRICKS! 


Knowledge and application of control technology 
is spreading. The number of qualified control 
engineers is growing. Reliable components and 
systems for measurement, data processing, com- 
putation, actuation are coming out of develop- 
ment laboratories into full production. Now the 
potential beneficiaries —the new and broader 
markets — are aroused. And the prospects are 
suggesting new and bigger needs — systematic 
control of raw materials, warehouses and distri- 
bution tied to market information and produc- 
tion schedules, automatic test and inspection, 
incremental cost control. Lots of opportunities 
for a six-year-old to grow in circulation, editorial 
service, advertising volume. You will prosper by 
growing with us, we’re sure. 


CONTROL ENGINEERING has been researching 
the market and its products, too. We now have a 
library of some 12 major studies. For information 
on this active market, covering materials, compo- 
nents and complete systems, call your CONTROL 
ENGINEERING representative or drop us a line. 


ieee eye | 


alice)r@ LiL. 
Colsice) @ 


neem McGraw-Hill Magazine of Instrumentation and Control Systems 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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agement meetings to train each level 
in policy formation and administra- 
tion; (6) review and evaluation 
leading to specific training actions; 
(7) prepared training meeting pack- 
ages for field administration, and 
(8) libraries of books and films ap- 
propriate to the specific business in- 
volved. 


© Herman W. Leitzow, marketing 
vice-president, Schering Corp., told 
how to help salesmen achieve a goal 
of 50% active selling time while on 
the road: (1) teach them to stream- 
line their itinerary; (2) show them 
how to control an interview, and 
(3) don’t overload them with paper- 
work. 


® Dwight F. Benton, sales vice- 
president of Standard Oil of Indi- 
ana, told how decentralization of 
his company’s sales organization in- 
creased its efficiency by: (1) pro- 
viding more effective management 
of sales effort through reduction in 
area, personnel and levels of super- 
vision; (2) improving communica- 
tion between management, the sales 
force and the customer; (3) giving 
management a better knowledge of 
competitive and company activities 
in the smaller, decentralized sales 
areas, and (4) allowing management 
to concentrate on sales results and 
profit instead of on administrative 
chores. 


Marketing research . . Marketing 
research provides a good training 
ground for future top management 
men, Gordon A. Hughes, marketing 
research director for Scott Paper 
Co., said at the NICB conference. 
He said the five essential attributes 
of a good top management man are 
vision, analysis, judgment, integrity 
and salesmanship—and marketing 
research work helps develop all of 
those attributes. 

Other speakers on marketing re- 
search at the conference included: 


® Francis E. Hummel, marketing 
and merchandising manager, the 
Bassick Co., division of Stewart- 
Warner Corp. He said marketing 
can be conducted more scientifically 
and profitably through development 
of accurate information on sales po- 


tentials. “Sales potentials can be 
used as an aid in determining sales 
territories, sales quotas, the effec- 
tiveness of the sales force, trade 
channels, regional promotional ef- 
forts and location of facilities,’ he 
said. 


e V. O. Marquez, general manager 
of the sales division of Northern 
Electric Co. Ltd. He warned market 
researchers to “avoid presenting 
management with a proposed solu- 
tion to a problem until the existence 
and the significance of that problem 
have first been established.” He 
added, “Researchers often forget 
that their hours of arduous analysis 
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Move that comma! . . Randolph Asso- 
ciates, Wellesley, Mass., advertising 
agency, has come up with this tongue- 
in-cheek ‘‘Copy Comment Form’ to 
speed clients’ approval of ad copy. The 
agency says it will give a pad of the 
forms to people who write for one. 


have not also been available to 
others. Management cannot be ex- 
pected in a matter of minutes to 
reach the conclusions which re- 
searchers required months to fath- 
om.” 

e L. F. Hampel, business research 
vice-president for United Air Lines. 
He gave the eight attributes neces- 
sary to a good marketing research 
man: (1) ability to tailor the re- 
search job to management’s re- 
quirements; (2) knowledge of when 
to stop and button up the assign- 
ment; (3) ability to see the woods 
as well as the trees; (4) ability to 
work productively under pressure; 
(5) ability to work as a member of 
a team; (6) ability to understand 
being overruled by top manage- 
ment; (7) ability to apply psychol- 
ogy in presenting results, and (8) 
ability to sell the results of research 
in writing, in graphic presentation 
and in speaking. 


ACP papers are told to 
file findings by Dec. 14 


= Hearings on a Federal Trade 
Commission complaint that the 14 
publisher members of Associated 
Construction Publications are mo- 
nopolizing construction equipment 
advertising have been concluded, 
and hearing examiner John B. 
Poindexter has ordered that pro- 
posed findings of facts be filed by 
both sides by Dec. 14. 

The final hearings were held in 
Chicago. 

FTC charged that the 14 region- 
al publications use ACP as a de- 
vice for monopolizing advertising. 
FTC said the ACP members enjoy 
about 90% of the advertising busi- 
ness in their field, with the remain- 
ing 10% split among 20 other pub- 
lications of like nature. 

During the final three days of 
the hearings, testimony on behalf 
of ACP came from 11 witnesses, in- 
cluding six media buyers from 
agencies, who testified that they 
bought ad space in various con- 
struction field publications solely 
on the individual merits of the 
publications, and that they were 
free to use any they chose. 

Two final witnesses testified to 
the advantages of a single selling 
force representing a group of pub- 

Continued on page 80 
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Reader 


Advertising managers and adver- 
tising agencies are bombarded day in 
and day out with circulation figures, 
cost per thousand figures, figures on 
numbers of pages run on specific sub- 
jects, figures on total number of edi- 
torial pages, figures on advertising 
pages— FIGURES, FIGURES, 
FIGURES! 

Huge sums are spent by adver- 
tisers, advertising agencies and pub- 
lishers in an attempt to measure the 
value of editorial content so that one 
publication can be compared with an- 
other editorially. 

These are all essential factors — 
editorial content written with the 
reader in mind, circulation that has 
depth within organizations that rep- 
resent the greatest potential, researeh 
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to determine the effectiveness of edi- 
torial articles and advertisements — 
and they are all striving to produce, 
maintain and measure the ONE pub- 
lication quality that justifies its exist- 
ence and makes it a successful 
medium for advertising... 


READERSHIP 


TEXTILE WORLD searched dili- 
gently for some means to compare 
readership of the textile publications 
that would be completely clear of sus- 
picion of tampering, misleading tac- 
tics, or bias. It was decided that the 
most reliable and accurate lists avail- 
able for readership studies would be 
the direct mail lists prepared and 
maintained by the advertisers them- 





selves. Names on these lists are those fur- 
nished from the field by the salesmen and 
represent some of their most important cus- 
tomers and prospects. Then, in order to re- 


move any suspicion of interference by any 
publication, it was decided the advertisers 
should conduct the surveys exclusively and 
independently. 


Since August, 1956, 22 companies have accepted our offer to pay for a 
readership survey conducted by them over their own U.S.A. textile customer 
and prospect lists. A composite of these 22 studies (representing 4492 replies) 


reveals that: 


TEXTILE WORLD received 25% more total mentions than the 2nd publication 


TEXTILE WORLD received 71% more most useful votes than the 2nd publication 


For copies of the results of these studies—or better yet to make arrangements for 


a revealing study over your list—contact your TEXTILE WORLD representative. 


* Over 70% of Textile World subscribers receive their copies at home. 





rextifV orld 
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lications. They were James A. Clar- 
ity Jr., Chicago advertising sales 
manager of Midwest Farm Paper 
Unit (representing five regional 
publications), and G. D. Crain 
Jr., publisher of InpustrraL Mar- 
KETING. 

In addition to describing the ad- 
vantages of group selling, Mr. Clar- 
ity indicated that throwing the sales 
unit open to all like publications 
(as FTC has suggested) would 
weaken the effectiveness of the 
group. 


‘IRON AGE’ FINDS . 





Metalworking’s top 
management 28% 
of buying team 


= Top management is an important 

-but not the all-important—seg- 
ment of the metalworking industry’s 
purchasing team, according to a 
study by Iron Age, published by the 
Chilton Co., Philadelphia. 

The study, “Metalworking Ex- 
ecutive Purchase Decision Patterns 


and Publication Readership,” 
showed that top management ex- 
ecutives represent 28% of metal- 
working’s buying team, while oper- 
ating management executives make 
up 32°, the largest segment. 

The study, conducted by National 
Analysts in consultation with the 
Advertising Research Foundation, 
was completed in 1958, but was only 
recently released. 

Another group important in de- 
termining the type of product and 
its specifications is made up of en- 
gineering executives. They repre- 
sent 19% of the specifying team. 

Purchasing executives often have 
the final say in selecting suppliers 
of equipment, parts and materials, 
according to the study, but they still 
represent a small part of the buying 
team. 

The study points out that 82% 
to 87% of all executives who have 
a title of supervisor, foreman and 
up in the various metalworking 
industries take some part in the 
purchases of products used. 

One of the more significant facts 
unearthed by Iron Age is that the 
average executive performs two 
executive functions, so that there 
is an overlap in his role in pur- 
chasing decisions. 





Type of Purchase 


Participation of purchase-decision executives by type of purchase 


All Primary 
Metalworking Metals 
SIC Groups Sic 33 


Fabricated Machinery Elect. Mach. Transportation 
Metal Prod. (except elect) and Equip quip 
SIC 34 SIC 35 SIC 36 SIC 37 








Capital Equipment 88% 93% 


92% 88% 86% 80% 
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Materials 67 70 
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Here are the new developments 
in the business paper field 


Architectural Forum . . published 
by Time, Inc., New York, effective 
with its January, 1960, issue, will 
publish a western ad section cover- 
ing 14 western states, including 
Alaska and Hawaii, and having a 
circulation of 12,733. Ad rates will 
be based on $485 a b&w page. 


El Farmaceutico Spanish-lan- 
guage publication for the Latin 
American drug trade, will boost its 
circulation to 20,000 from 13,000 
effective with the January, 1960, 
issue. The English language edition 
of the magazine, Pharmacy Inter- 
national, will suspend publication, 
according to the publisher, Ameri- 
can Exporter Publications, New 
York. 


Glass Digest . . published by Ashlee 
Publishing Co., New York, has 
culminated a format revamping 
project with a new cover design. 
The first of the new covers ap- 
peared on the September issue. 


Variety Store Merchandiser . . New 
York, attracted a record-breaking 
1,100 entries in its 23rd annual 
packaging competition. 


Refrigeration & Air Conditioning 
Business . . is offering a Climazone 
coverage plan whereby advertisers 
can deliver their message to either 
one or both of two major climate 
zones: zone “A” with 16,000 circu- 
lation, covers an area bounded by 
a line running westward from New 
Jersey to Wyoming, then north to 
Montana, including Canada and 
Alaska. Zone “B” editions will go 


Other Products and Services 62 74 69 62 67 60 


to 14,000 readers in the western and 
southern states. The magazine is 
published by Industrial Publishing 
Corp., Cleveland. 





How to Read: 88% of all metalworking purchase-decision executives take some part in purchase of capital equipment. 








Distribution of metalworking purchase-decision executives 


All Metalworking Plants with 20 or More Plant Workers Medern Rallreads is distributing 
All Company Plant ans 


Supwrs., Eng. & Purch s A : ae hn eel 

Basis Executives Officials pany Foreman -atech Ganetives = Others the first edition of its Railroad 

ers xecutives —— ° ° 

Catalog File” to 7,000 raidroad offi- 

eiabivinend on 2h Wh 8% 4% 15% 2% 5% cials. The first edition contains 352 

All Top Operating Production Des. & Maint Sales & All pages, representing catalogs of 54 

Functions Mgmt Mgmt. Eng W Eng Purch Adv Others P . 

manufacturers. The magazine is 

4 published by Watson Publishing 
Co., Chicago. 
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By Primary Function 100 28 32 9 6 4 13 2 





By Multiple Function 100 33 52 21 19 16 28 9 21 





Electronic Design . . is offering ad- 
vertisers four-color process at a 
cost of $525 a page—a reduction of 
about 35% from previous color 
rates. A minimum of six color is- 

Continued on page 82 


How to Read: % of the purchase-decision executives in All Metalworking Plants with 20 or more plant workers have 
op Management as one of their functions 
NOTE: Percentages adding across may not equal 100% because of independent rounding. Also multiple answers are 
reflected in last line of figures 











Note: All figures are based on results of metalworking buying influence studies conducted for The IRON AGE by National Analysts, Inc 
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Selling to the OEM: 
It pays to look in every direction! 


Design men are everywhere, all through the Original Equipment Market. In 
the pages of PD&D, your ad goes everywhere they are. At all levels in every JUNE, 1959;pmmas 
field involving know-how, from automation to zoomar, the question that is on he ern cages fos fh 
always coming up in design work is: ““‘What with?” = PRODUCT DESIGN 

ae ’ ; : ‘ee ! & DEVELOPMENT 
If you have an answer, it will be avidly read in the greatest number of differ- a 
ent places per advertising dollar when you put it in PD&D. Through PD&D, pry] 9 are 
readers and advertisers take the first step toward getting together on speci- 
fications—and contracts—in the fields of component parts, new materials 
and methods, and research and design equipment. This has happened almost 
half a million times in the past twelve months alone. Our Reader Service 
Cards average 5.10 specific inquiries per card. This is good for all concerned. 


Your market-knowing, facts-at-fingertips PD&D representative is waiting 
to bring you your copy of our 1960 Media Data File, and to tell you more. 
Phone him. 


PRODUCT DESIGN & DEVELOPMENT 
A CHILTON PUBLICATION 
Chestnut and 56th Streets, Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
Exclusively Component, Materials and Equipment NEWS for all Product Design Men 
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sues are scheduled for 1960. Pub- 
Hayden Publishing Co., 


lisher is 


New York. 


Agricultural Banker . . is the name 
of monthly introduced by Franchise 
Publishing Co., Chicago. Basic b&w 
page rate it $465, and it is circu- 
lated to 17,000 executives of banks 
serving agricultural communities. 
Philip C. Miller is publisher and 
lawrence F. McClure is ad man- 


ager. 


Garden Supply Merchandiser 
has been purchased by American 
Aviation Publications, Washington, 
D. C., from the magazine’s founder, 
D. Murray Franklin, who is con- 
tinuing as president under a corpo- 
rate arrangement which establishes 
Garden Supply Merchandiser, Inc., 
as a wholly-owned subsidiary, lo- 
cated in Towson, Md. 


World Review of Hotels & Travel 
and Hotel Management . . will be 
merged, effective Jan. 9, 1960, to 
form a new tabloid known as Hotel 
World Review & Hotel Manage- 
ment. Both are published by Ahrens 
Publishing Co., New York. The new 
tabloid will be issued 48 times year- 
ly with an ABC guarantee of more 
than 12,000. The one-time b&w ad- 
vertising page rate will be $700. 
Anvther Ahrens publication, Res- 
taurant Management, will switch 
from paid to controlled circulation 
in July, 1960. It is resigning from 
Audit Bureau of Circulations, where 
it has been a member for 35 years, 
and is applying for membership in 
Business Publications Audit. 


Electrical Merchandising . . will 
switch from monthly to weekly fre- 
quency beginning Nov. 23, and will 
change its name to Electrical Mer- 
chandising Week. It is published 
by McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 
New York. 


Fairchild Publications .. New York, 
is offering full-color advertising in 
all daily and weekly publications. 
Rates for a full page in the Fair- 
child newspapers, over and above 
the cost of space and any premiums 
for position, will be $500 for the 
first color, $300 each for the second 
and third color, or a total charge 
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of $1,100 for a full color process 


page. 


American Motel published by 
Patterson Publishing Co., Chicago, 
will offer, beginning January, 1960, 
regional coverage through the es- 
tablishment of four regional circu- 
lation units; eastern, midwestern, 
southern and western. Rates will 
be based on the percentage of the 
total circulation in each region. 
Another Patterson publication, 
American Restaurant, wiil 
from a monthly to a semi-monthly 
frequency beginning in January. 


switch 


Modern Packaging . . published by 
Breskin Publishing Co., New York, 
is now audited by Business Publi- 
cations Audit in addition to ABC. 


Industrial Laboratories . . published 
by F. D. Thompson Publications, 
Chicago, will change its name to 
Research/Development and_ boost 
its circulation to 33,000 from 30,000 
in January, 1960. 


SALVESON TELLS ARF .. 





Ad expenditure 
is only one factor 


in sales volume 


s The purported direct correlation 
between companies’ past sales vol- 
ume and advertising expenditures 
is “spurious and misleading,” ac- 
cording to Melvin E. Salveson, op- 
erations researcher. 

Mr. Salveson, 
Center for Advanced Management, 
sought to deflate this type of anal- 
ysis in a talk at the annual con- 
ference of the Advertising Research 


president of the 


Foundation. 

Mr. Salveson, who is currently 
serving as president of the Institute 
of Management Sciences, main- 
tained that the sales volume of a 
company cannot “be correlated to 
any single function of the  busi- 
ness.” 

It is 


to try and do so, he pointed out, 


“spurious and misleading” 


because volume is a measure of 
the “whole business,’ while indi- 
vidual functions—such as advertis- 
ing or new product development 
relate to more limited areas and 
cannot be considered as the causal 
factor in the total end result. 


Sanford urges circulation men 
to maintain ‘wantedness’ 


= Business paper circulation man- 
agers should maintain a high degree 
of “wantedness” for their publica- 
tions. And one way to do it, accord- 
ing to Russell T. Sanford, market 
research and sales promotion direc- 
tor of Modern Hospital Publishing 
Co., Chicago, is by minimizing spe- 
cial inducements for subscriptions. 

Speaking at the fourth annual 
Circulation Seminar for Business 
Publications, Mr. Sanford said the 
fact that publishers and advertis- 
ers are impressed by a preponder- 
ance of numbers is “an unfortunate 
heritage passed down to business 
magazines from the consumer press. 

“In its very nature, the business 
or professional magazine is selec- 
tive in its coverage. Numbers alone 
are a will-o’-the-wisp leading both 
publishers and advertisers into a 
swamp of uncertainty and waste,” 
he stated. 

“Circulation management,” Mr. 
Sanford continued, “has within its 
grasp an opportunity to place the 
whole enterprise of business mag- 
azine publishing on firmer ground 

to assist the editor in a better 
understanding of the direction he 
should go.” 

The two-day circulation seminar 
was sponsored by Advertising Pub- 
lations Inc., publisher of Advertising 
Age, Advertising Requirements and 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, in coopera- 
tion with the Chicago Circulation 
Round Table. 


New York Dotted Line Club 
elects Emery president 


# John Emery, district manager of 
Chemical Engineering, has been 
named president of the New York 
Dotted Line Club 

Stuart S. Siegel, business man- 
ager, Breskin Publications, and 
Joseph E. Gilbert, eastern manager 
of Motor, are, respectively, first and 
second vice-presidents. 


Organize new IAA group for 
Cleveland, Detroit, Pittsburgh 


# Export advertisers in Cleveland 
and in an area from Detroit to Pitts- 
burgh have organized a Cleveland- 
Lake Erie chapter of the Interna- 
tional Advertising Association. & 











When producers find sulphur (sour gas), they have 
two alternatives. They can build a desulfurization 
plant which only purifies the gas and blows the sulphur 
to the air: or they may build a sulphur recovery plant 
and manufacture elemental sulphur. This is what most 
gas producers do that have this problem. 


Cn pledge Le wif mom: 


“If you will concentrate your reading in The Journal 
you will keep reliably and completely informed on 
everything of significance in the petroleum industry.” 


“OIL ann GAS 


JOURNAL : 


| re : ‘CREWARDING is the word for it’’ 








Oe ee 
INDUSTRIAL PHOTOGRAPHY... 


CESSPOOL OF THE 
ADVERTISING INDUSTRY 


75% of the ads in business publica- 
tions are a waste of time, space and 
dollars and that’s because the 
photos in those ads run the gamut 
from mere adequacy to unbelievable 
mediocrity. No advertiser, no agency 
has the right to permit the main 
photo illustration in any ad to be 
static in its visualization, meaning- 
jess in its message, sub-standard 
even in its mechanical aspects 

Go through magazine after maga- 
zine in the vertical fields of industry 
and you will see photos of manufac- 
turing or performance scenes, where 
the focal point of attention is moot, 
the lighting flat or synchronized, the 
“housekeeping” filthy and the back- 
ground confusing. You will see em- 
ployees’ backsides, employees with 
white shirts, Hawaiian shirts, plaid 
shirts, employees with rags dangling 
from their hip pockets. 

Any decision-making advertising 
man who lends himself to this pas- 
siveness, to this willingness to accept 
adequacy instead of optimum, who 
knowingly takes the admittedly 
easier, less troublesome, we’ve-got- 
other-problems approach, when he is 
involved with a relatively low cost 
campaign (for that’s what trade 
paper advertising is) is guilty of a 
disservice to the profession in gen- 
eral, to the sale of the product in 
particular. 

No-one is questioning the fact that 
the agency working for the indus- 
trial advertiser has to be extremely 
realistic about the photographic 
budget. Obviously an ad for space 
costing $425 to $1000 per magazine 


scheduled, can’t digest a charge of 
$200 to $400 for photography. But, 
the agency ... and the ad... are in 
trouble when it goes to the other ex- 
treme, and: 


a. accepts a mechanically proficient, 
but static picture provided by the 
client 

. accepts a company salesman’s ver- 
sion of what constitutes a good 
picture (some ads even use Polar- 
oid reproductions ) 

‘+, accepts an ordinary-looking photo- 
graph provided by a professional 
photographer 

. accepts a photograph that neces- 
sitates anything more than a mini- 
mum amount of retouching, re- 
gardless of how the picture was 
obtained. 


The need for photography in adver- 
tising requires no defense. With 8 
out of 10 ads featuring a picture, 
serious consideration has to be given 
to the method in which the photos 
are obtained and how much should 
be spent for them. We say, we’re 
ready to prove that the INTER- 
STATE way is the only feasible 
practical way to get photographic 
illustrations or user-benefit case- 
history reporting on a national scale. 

INTERSTATE is stand-alone in 
the field of industrial photography 
and/or case-history reporting. We 
are not, nor do we want to be placed 
in the category of other photo ser- 
vices. The quality of our product 
simply cannot be beat (except by the 
illustrator in the $500 - $1000 per 
day bracket). We are perfectionists, 


and no-one practices that any more; 
we insist on at least striving for the 
ideal and too many cameramen chafe 
under that insistence. We have no 
other function in life except to serve 
the advertiser and its agency ... we 
are not a news agency maintaining a 
by-product commercial department ; 
we are not agents for the 2400 local- 
level photographers who serve our 
interests(they create photos our way 
or not at all, at our price scheduling, 
not theirs). 

We use 50 of our own staff people, 
plus 2400 local-level photographers, 
1100 cinematographers, 600 indus- 
trial reporters (all screened and di- 
rected from one central office) to 
handle over 11,000 assignments an- 
nually for more than 200 active 
clients. That’s more than one assign- 
ment every 47 minutes of every 24 
hour working day, every day of the 
year. Our rates are realistic and 
standardized . . . you pay the same 
price (no travel time, no inter-city 
travel costs, etc.) for an assignment 
in Seattle as you do for one in Miami, 
Tucson, or Mesquite (Nevada). And 
you always know in advance what 
your total cost will be. 

We need one show-case assign- 
ment from you. You haven’t a thing 
to lose, for if you're displeased with 
the end results, return the material 
and there will be no charge (any 
ethical company would do this any- 
way). 

For quotations or further infor- 
mation, call collect to our executive 
offices in New York — Murray Hill 
8-1880. 


INTERSTATE } 


INTERSTATE 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 
MIDWEST REGIONAL OFFICE 
WEST COAST REGIONAL OFFICE 


we 
INTERSTA 


“atv IeION 


a 


DIVISION 


INDUSTRIAL REPORTING SERVICE, INC. 


675 FIFTH AVE... NEW YORK 22. N.Y.. MURRAY HILL 8-1880 
469 EAST OHIO ST.. CHICAGO 11. ILL.. MICHIGAN 2-0080 


700 MONTGOMERY ST.. SAN FRANCISCO 11, CAL., GARFIELD 1-1987 
DISTRICT OFFICES: PARK AVENUE BLOG..N W. COR. PARK @ ADAMS AVES., DETROIT 26. MICH.. WOODWARD 1-6900 


8 F. JONES BLDG. ANNEX. 31! ROSS ST.. PITTSBURGH 19. PA.. COURT 11-2960 
3639 WILSHIRE BLVD. LOS ANGELES 5S. CAL... DUNKIRK 5-716! 


ALEXANDER ROBERTS: PRESIDENT ano GENERAL MANAGER 
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Chapter activities of the 
National Industrial Advertisers Association 





National headquarters * 27! Madison Ave., N.Y.C 
Harold A. Harty, chairman of the board 
John C. Freeman, president 





—A-traa news 


Exclusive interview . . 
Harty telis 
what's ahead 
for AIA 


Editor’s note .. Members of the National Industrial 
Advertisers Association voted this month to 
change the name of the association to Association 
of Industrial Advertisers (the vote was 1,054 in 
favor, 216 against and 17 abstaining), set up a 60- 
40 ratio of active to associate members in all chap- 
ters (the vote: 1,116 for, 162 against, 9 abstain), 
raise individual dues $10 a year (the vote: 881 
for, 388 against, 18 abstain) and modify slightly 
the stated purposes of the association (the vote: 
1,257 for, 24 against, 6 abstain). These changes 
supplement other organizational changes adopted 
at the NIAA conference in June. To find out what 
these changes will mean to the association and to 
industrial advertising in general, IM asked a series 
of questions of NIAA (now AIA) board chairman 
Harold A. (Hi) Harty, manager of advertising & 
sales promotion, Wolverine Tube Div., Calumet & 
Hecla, Detroit. Here are the questions and Mr. 
Harty’s answers: 


Q. Now that the membership has approved the 
changes in the association, how fast do you pre- 
pose to implement them? 


A. Actually, we began our planning the day fol- 
lowing our national conference, June 18, to put us 
in a position to implement these changes as quick- 
ly as possible following their ratification by the 
membership. We expect to move right ahead with 
our plans. 


Q. Specifically, what about the dues increase? Do 


“I would like to see AIA become a force . . that 
brings its full weight to bear on industry’s major 
problems.” 


you expect to collect the higher scale of dues this 
year? 


A. We do, indeed, plan to collect full dues this 
year. As you may know, most of the chapters have 
already billed their members at the new rate and 
remitted to the association at the old rate, simply 
retaining the remainder until the ratification of 
the dues increase. The remainder, of course, is due 
now from each chapter. 


Q. Under the new rules, no chapter is supposed to 
have more than 40% associate members. How 
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many chapters now have a higher ratio of associ- 
ate members and how much time will they be 
given to abide by the new regulation? 


A. Several of our chapters have a slightly higher 
ratio. They will, of course, have ample time to ad- 
just to the new regulation. Actually, no date has 
been set. The change simply provides that the 40% 
ceiling on members other than active be adopted 
by each chapter and, I quote, “as soon as possible 
without any penalty to any present associate mem- 
bers of the association.” This certainly seems ex- 


plicit enough. 


Q. Do you believe there will be any further chap- 
ter defections from the national? How many chap- 
ters and how many members do you expect AIA 
to have at the end of this year? 


A. Certainly with the evidence of broader organ- 
ization, planning and action, I would expect that 
our chapters will demonstrate their interest and 
loyalty by strengthening our association, locally 
and nationally. Apart from one or two local situa- 
tions, I doubt that we will lose any chapters. In 
the first place, most chapter leaders, I think, value 
the trust that has been placed in them and recog- 
nize that the order of the day is broadened hori- 
zons and national interests and accomplishments 
welded and applied through strong local chapters 
and that neither the individual member nor his 
company interest is served by compartmentalized 
thinking or “smoker” sessions. I look for our chap- 
ters to number 30 by the year’s end. 


Q. If all goes well, how many members do you 
think AIA should have by the end of the year? 
Five years from now? 


A. Our membership group under the direction of 
Jim Borendame is aiming at increasing our mem- 
bership to 5,000 by the year’s end. This was ap- 
proved as an objective by the board at its Septem- 
ber meeting. Five years from now we could, with 
proper organization and development, increase the 
number by another 30%. 


Q. How much money do you think AIA will take 
in this year? And how does this compare with 
previous years? 


A. We are using $145,280 as a budget base. Based 
on previous years, this will present a much sound- 
er position and should, with proper control of 
budgets, help to increase member benefits and 
provide greater financial stability. 


Q. There has been much criticism of headquarters 
personnel and operations. Is this justified, and if 
so, what is being done to remedy the situation? 


A. You say there has been much criticism of head- 
quarters personnel. I think we have to be much 
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“I believe that 
members want 
headquarters to 
spend their 
time producing 
member serv- 
ices and not 
simply serving 
as a complaint 
department.” 


more specific track down the particular criticism 
and establish whether or not it is justified. With 
some people, it seems to me, criticism is a busi- 
ness. Now, when and if there is fair, intelligent 
criticism of either the personnel or the operation 
at headquarters, or any other part of our associa- 
tion’s operation, I think we must get right at the 
specific problem, but I do not believe that we can 
generalize in such matters. That represents our 
intention and I can think of no better remedy 
again when the criticism leveled is approached 
objectively as a business problem, not as an im- 
plied or inferred shortcoming. Frankly, I believe 
that members want headquarters to spend their 
time producing member services and not simply 
serving as a complaint department. 


Q. Specifically, what about headquarters person- 
nel? Do you contemplate recommending any 
changes? 


A. In my opinion, our headquarters people have a 
tough and challenging job. This can be said of 
most associations. I think, however, we must con- 
sider the continual change that has been made in 
plans, practices, and even our association’s very 
objectives. Too often the things for which many 
have shared the responsibility are laid at the 
doorstep of only a few. It seems to me that our 
headquarters people are in that position. Many of 
us must share it with them. We have a dedicated 
group of people at headquarters. They are com- 
petent and they have done much for this associa- 
tion of ours. Such changes as I have recommended 
are in the form of completely and specifically out- 
lined position descriptions, assignment of staff re- 
sponsibilities for each major function to work with 
vice-presidents and committee chairmen, a re- 
dedication to specific material member benefits, 
and regular chapter visits. These things have al- 
ready become a part of headquarters operating 
procedure. I don’t contemplate recommending any 
changes in personnel—only re-direction of our 
present staff. 


Q. What about the move toward establishing sus- 
taining (company) memberships? What are the 
mechanics toward bringing that into being? How 

Continued on page 88 





How to market to the plastics field 
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News in November Modern Plastics 


This type of editorial content builds and holds 
reader interest in Modern Plastics...provides an 
excellent audience for your advertising. 


1. blow molding emerges as a major technique for 
forming plastics into toys, housewares and in- 
dustrial components; 


2.high-density polyethylene moves into 
housewares; 


3. Delrin acetal resin, newest thermoplastic mate- 
rial, replacing metal in several commercial ap- 
plications. 


In the Technical Section...Dacron adds flexi- 
bility and toughness to laminates... how chlorine 
content affects the properties of epoxies. 
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How MODERN PLASTICS— 
and only MODERN PLASTICS 


serves every dimension of the piastics field 
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A new fact-filled Modern Plastics’ Market and Media 
Data File—conveniently arranged and easy to use—puts 
at your finger tips the specific information you need to 
help you market successfully. 

This file describes the plastics market—what the market 
buys—what it makes—what it wants to read. It gives you 
the primary categories into which Modern Plastics edi- 
torial matter and articles are divided among the three 
groups responsible for shaping the future of plastics, A 
survey of Modern Plastics circulation is included in the 
two basic areas of the plastics market—the plastics indus- 
try itself, the basic materials suppliers, the processors who 
mold, extrude and otherwise fabricate plastics materials— 
and the “end-users” in many different industries. Also in- 
cluded are circulation figures, break-downs of editorial 
matter, readership studies by independent researchers— 
examples of how Modern Plastics alerts its readers to new 
trends and developments. All very useful, useable mate- 
rials, ready at a moment’s notice in detail or summarized 
“capsule” form. Ask your Modern Plastics representative 
for your file. 


MODERN PLASTICS 


A BRESKIN PUBLICATION —Authority of the Field for Thirty-four Years @> @ 
Other Breskin Publications: MODERN PLASTICS ENCYCLOPEDIA—MODERN PACKAGING—MODERN PACKAGING ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Offices: New York 575 Madison Ave.; Chicago 101 E. Ontario St.; Cleveland 3537 Lee Rd.; Los Angeles 6535 Wilshire Blvd.; Atlanta 1722 Rhodes Haverty Bldg. 
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continued from p. 86 


long will it take? And what do you think its 
chances of acceptance are? 


A. The company membership activity is now in 
the development stage. It is being developed as a 
proposal because it will, of course, be necessary 
that it be thoughtfully considered by members and 
thereafter put into effect by July 1, 1960. Joe 
Wood, as a vice-president, and his committee have 
held two meetings to begin their planning. The 
design of the company membership “product” will 
be accomplished by that group by next spring. 
Again, it will be a proposal submitted to the board 
and when passed, offered to the membership for 
consideration and action. I am confident that the 
membership will follow the preliminary indication 
it has given us that this new membership category 
is desired and that they will adopt it. This new 
membership category will, contrary to past pro- 
posals, offer our members a choice as to the type 
of memberships and related benefits so that they 
may select the one that most nearly suits their 
particular needs. 


Q. What will the advantages of sustaining mem- 
berships be to AIA if it is adopted? 


A. Our association can expect these changes to 
produce multiple values that will be beneficial to 
large and small companies alike and will provide 
them with help with their day-to-day managing 
problems and assist them in better serving the 
total business enterprise. As our members benefit, 
so will the association benefit. Company member- 
ships should serve to broaden our association in- 
terests and activities and improve the base from 
which we provide both types of member benefits. 


Q. You have made considerable changes in the 
duties of AIA vice-presidents when you switched 
them from having over-all duties for geographic 
regions to having charge of specific AIA functions. 
How do you feel these changes have benefited and 
will benefit the association? 


A. Certainly, it seems to me that our members can 
already begin to visualize the effect of these 
changes. In the first place, there is already a 
closer control over the major association activities 
that will increase their productiveness. There al- 
ready is improved planning. Coordination of one 
activity to another has been strengthened. The 
relationship of chapter to national and increased 
services for chapter organizations will be a specif- 
ic benefit. Improved budgeting and cost control 
should benefit our activity. Lastly, though most 
importantly, all of these things will lead to an in- 
crease in tangible member benefits. 


Q. How far along is the new Advisory Planning 
Committee in its work? How do you feel this new 
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The advisory 
groups “will 
achieve a more 
direct relation- 
ship between 
the benefits 
that members 
desire and the 
benefits the as- 
sociation pro- 


duces.” 


committee and other innovations such as the chap- 
ter coordinators, the projects committees and the 
chapter program planning system will help the as- 
sociation? 


A. The Advisory Planning Committee is already 
organized. As you know, Jay Sharp, as vice- 
chairman, heads this group. Planning committee 
members have been appointed and Jay has com- 
municated with members of the committee and 
with chapter presidents who have counseled in 
regard to the appointment of chapter coordinators 
to assist or coordinate with the advisory group. 
These groups will achieve, I am sure, a more di- 
rect relationship between the benefits that mem- 
bers desire and the benefits that the association 
produces. This, of course, will be a creative group. 
It will be their job to develop recommendations 
for consideration of the Executive Committee. 

Talk to any chapter program chairman about 
the work that the program group has done already 
this year. A complete program reference file, let- 
ters every week for several weeks suggesting 
specific program material, etc. I understand from 
Charlie Wardell, vice-president of that activity, 
that nearly half of the chapters have developed 
their plans for the entire year. This, of course, will 
help to strengthen chapter programming for the 
benefit of members and will help them to share in 
the very best program material available. With the 
kind of dedicated people we have heading project 
committees this year, I am confident that we will 
see a new high in productive association activity. 


Q. The Organization Development Committee’s 
survey of all NIAA members last year indicated 
considerable interest in and need for industrial 
advertising research. What are AIA’s plans for 
filling this need? What part does the Industrial 
Advertising Research Institute play in those 
plans? Will sustaining memberships have any 
effect here? 


A. The association is, as you say, fully cognizant of 
the members’ interest in research. Through its In- 
dustrial Advertising Research Institute, the re- 
search arm of the association, we already offer 
members an opportunity to satisfy this need sim- 
ply by becoming subscribers to the institute as 
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Take 198...and The Big Hassle...(Is the petroleum industry "specialized 
or integrated"?). 


It was then that PE introduced the famous Four-Magazine Plan--quarter 
one big book, concentrate on straightline editorial, and let the reader 
select the coverage he wants--(1)Drilling/Producing (2)Pipelining 
(3)Refining or (l)Management. 


What happened? Buying titles* zoomed. 
HHH HHH H 
What's with today? 


During the twelve months ending May 30, 1959, PE gained more buying 
titles than O&GJ, PW, and Gulf. 








Interpretation: There's only one reason why more important people consist- 
ently buy one magazine in preference to all others. They prefer it. 





It's as simple as that. 


PE’s FOUR-BOOK PLAN —the reader SELECTS the type editorial 
HE wants (Drilling/Producing; Pipelining; Refining; or Manage- 
ment). The advertiser SELECTS the type coverage HE wants. 
This is perfect market-matching with NO WASTE CIRCULATION. 


THE PETROLEUM 


 eNGINEERS/FOREMEN/ SUPERINTENDENTS aD 4 


PUBLISHING cOMPAN Y 


THE PETROLEUM ENGINEER PUBLISHING COMPANY /s0x 1589 ¢ DALLAS 


DALLAS. Abbott Sparks, Adv. Director; Ed Sealey, Pau! Mansfield, 800 Davis Bidg., Riverside 8-4403; NEW YORK: John L. McDonald, Clyde Dillehay, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, MUrray Hill 6-7232, CHICAGO: E. V. Perkins, Robert T. Mahoney 
53 West Jackson Boulevard, HArrison 7-6883; CLEVELAND: Gerald A. Warren, 284 Beechwood Dr., Northfield Center, iMperial 7-7554; LOS ANGELES: Richard P. McKey, 465 Converse P!., Pasadena, MUrray |-0685,; HOUSTON: Jess 
E Adkins, 2370 Rice Blvd, Room 110, JAckson 6-263!, BIRMINGHAM: Fred W. Smith, 120! Forest View Lane, Vesthaven, TRemont 1.5762; LONDON: Kenneth S. Brooks, 74) Green Lanes, Winchmore Hill, London N. 21, Engler 
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well as members of the association. We are en- 
deavoring to further coordinate the activity of 
both parts of the association this year simply as an 
improved business practice. Subscribers to the in- 
stitute are governing their activity and projects 
through the Board of Trustees and thus their 
plans are apart from the benefits of our regular 
association membership. Certainly this relation- 
ship will continue throughout the year precisely 
as it has in past years. 


Q. Do you foresee any change in the relationship 
of the AIA to the IARI? 


A. We are working toward strengthening our re- 
lationships and trying to be more helpful to each 
other both by enlisting the institute’s help with 
our problems and endeavoring to be of more help 
to them. Other than this, I foresee no change this 
year. 

Q. What is your evaluation of the over-all effi- 
ciency and of the contribution to AIA and indus- 
trial advertising in general of the IARI as it is cur- 
rently operating? 


A. The IARI has contributed effectively to the 
solution of advertising problems in the studies 
that have been undertaken and completed. They 
need increased staff assistance, they need more 
subscribers and a greater opportunity to share 
their research and to accomplish new research. 
They are making a contribution and, I am sure, 
will continue to do so. 


Q. At the 1958 NIAA conference a plan to broaden 
the association to encompass all phases of indus- 
trial marketing (not only advertising) was re- 
soundingly defeated. Do you feel that this destines 
AIA to remain strictly an advertising association, 
or do you feel that it may move in the direction of 
broader coverage of all industrial marketing 
activities? 


A. If you will recall, the members fully expressed 
their desires at the 1959 conference and again in 
the ratification of the new objectives committing 
the association to deal with “advertising and re- 
lated marketing functions.” I do not believe, nor 
would their decision confirm, that advertising can 
be an island. Just as we continually deal with 
other business functions in our own companies, 
we must deal with them in our association if it is 
its purpose to serve our interests. 


Q. Current chapter rosters show very few tep in- 
dustrial advertising men among the chapter of- 
ficers. In most cases the officers are second or 
third from the top in big companies or are from 
smaller companies. What is being done to bring 
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top industrial advertising men back into taking an 
active part in AIA? And how do you intend to 
hold them once they have taken a membership 
in the association? 


A. There are still a great many top industrial ad- 
vertising men interested in participating in AIA. 
They will continue to only so long as it serves 
their interests, and as their interests broaden, our 
association activities must closely parallel them. 
Thus, I feel sure that we will hold the top men 
that we have today and through our newly aligned 
objectives and activity, attract more of them to 
our association. Especially will a complete com- 
pany membership program be helpful in this di- 
rection. 


Q. In many chapters the majority of those attend- 
ing regular monthly meetings are associate mem- 
bers. In view of the newly adopted 60-40 active-to- 
associate member ratio, what will be done to entice 
the active members into taking more interest in 
the association as a whole and their chapter’s 
activities in particular? 


A. Improved programming, chapter organization 
and national assistance in membership promotion 
should help considerably. Basically the appeal 
must be to share with other advertisers the ex- 
periences, challenges and accomplishments and to 
be tuned to new advertising, managing and mar- 
keting opportunities and to capitalize on them for 
the company and the individual’s profit. These 
certainly seem to me to be the inducement that 
will generate increased interest and participation 
in the complete association. 


Q. Briefly, where do you expect AIA to go within 
the next few years, and how do you expect it to 
get there? Could you give a quick rundown of 
the conditions essential for achieving progress 
within the association? 


A. I think it is essential that AIA, as any business 
enterprise, establish its goals specifically—short 
and long range goals alike; that the association be 
so organized, both as to people and activity, that 
it can accomplish its objectives and be run as a 
business. Now perhaps that’s too basic and yet 
nothing can be stronger than the foundation on 
which it is built. 

I would like to see AIA provide complete serv- 
ices to its members—services that members want; 
to see it help members become the managers that 
industry needs to guide its business; to see it 
bring industrial advertising formally into educa- 
tional institutions. I would like to see AIA become 
fully dedicated to improving our individual and 
collective abilities that will help us to condition 
the markets for our products and services sensibly 
and at a profit. I would like to see it improve our 
ability to evaluate our efforts. I would like to see 
AIA become a force—a stable, unifying force— 
that stands together in its objectives and brings its 
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nothing nails down sales like 


AWHERENESS 





and nothing builds AWHERENESS like the Yellow Pages 


From Conveyors to Cranes, whatever you sell, 
you ll sell more when AWHERENESS of your 
product or service sends more prospects your 


way — through the Yellow Pages. 


For the brand-name manufacturer of indus- 
trial equipment, Trade Mark Service in the 
Yellow Pages tells prospects where they can find 
his local outlets. And for the local distributor. 
Yellow Pages advertising makes his business 


community aware of the products and services 


he offers we 
Remember. nothing builds AWHERENESS for 


where he can be located. 
your business like the Yellow Pages — the buy- 
ing guide that tells industrial buyers who want 
what you sell where to find you. 

Let the Yellow Pages man help you plan an 
AWHERENESS program for your business. Call 


your local Bell telephone business office today. 


The advertising medium that tells buyers where to find your local outlets! 
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full weight to bear on industry’s major problems. 
Now to achieve these things we must have: 


® Constructive 


attitudes—not destructive ones. 


® Some real soul-searching analysis of the prob- 
lems of industrial advertising and related market- 


ing functions. 


© Improved chapter and national relationships. 


® More chapters and more members. 


“I think it is 
essential that 
AIA .. be run 


as a business.” 


® Greater leadership from large and small com- 


panies. 


@ An eagerness to share and participate. 
© More divergent interest in the total enterprise. 


© Substantial increases in committees and work 


groups. 


® Sectionalizing of interests for the full exchange 


tions. 


of information—advertiser-to-advertiser, agency- 
to-agency, publisher-to-publisher—with provision 
for a practical interchange of information and 
ideas throughout the local and national organiza- 





MARSTELLER SAYS .. 





Taxes, labor costs 
to greatly affect 


future advertising 


® Taxes and labor costs have had, 
and will continue to have, a much 
greater impact on the future of ad- 
vertising than many admen realize, 
according to William A. Marsteller 
of Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt & 
Reed. 

Speaking at a Chicago AIA 
chapter meeting, the agency presi- 
dent said the two economic fac- 
tors will continue to affect adver- 
tisers, agencies and business papers 
alike. Here’s how: 


1. The astronomical rise in this 
country’s labor costs has seriously 
weakened our international com- 
petitive position. Foreign compa- 
nies are selling more of their prod- 
ucts in the United States, and U.S. 
companies are selling fewer prod- 
ucts in overseas markets. 

As foreign 
their post-war recovery, this situa- 
tion will worsen—unless U.S. man- 
ufacturers increase their overseas 
marketing efforts in general and 
their advertising in particular. 

As U.S. marketers look to more 
selling, their must also 


countries continue 


agencies 
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make arrangements for preparing 
and placing their clients foreign ad- 
vertising, or lose the commissions 
involved. In addition, agencies must 
decide if the ads placed by foreign 
companies in U.S. media are to be 
handled by foreign-owned or U.S.- 
owned agencies. 

U.S. business papers, too, have 
some problems to face as trade be- 
comes more international in scope. 
They must decide if and how they 
will sell space abroad and editorial- 
ly “cover the world.” 


2. The other economic factor of 
major concern to present day and 
future marketers is that of “con- 
fiscatory corporate and individual 
tax laws,’ Mr. Marsteller said. 
Nothing has contributed more to the 
building of big business than taxes, 
he said. 

Because of the desire to build 

estates and the problem of inherit- 
ance taxes, manufacturers as well 
as agencies and publishers have 
merged—with these desirable re- 
sults: 
@e The larger manufacturers are 
usually better marketers, better ad- 
vertisers. The advertising man- 
agers of these companies will have 
more responsibility, and will have 
to know more about cost account- 
ing, pricing, psychology, etc. 


® Because manufacturers will re- 
quire, but will not be able to sup- 
port these specialized talents, they 
will depend on their agencies to 
provide them. Thus, as companies 
merge and diversify, agencies will 
also be encouraged to merge in or- 
der to acquire the facilities and spe- 
cialized talents required. 


e Publishers, too, are being forced 
into mergers because of existing 
tax laws. These larger publishing 
companies will have to meet the 
much higher standards set up by 
the more sophisticated advertisers 
and agencies. 


Will admen be ready to meet the 
demands of the future? According 
to Mr. Marsteller, many of today’s 
admen will not be prepared be- 
cause they lack a complete and un- 
swerving belief in the power of ad- 
vertising. 


Allinson named chairman of 
1960 national convention 


# Tom Allinson, president of the 
Daystrom-Weston Divisions of 
Daystrom, Inc., Newark, N. J., has 
been named general chairman of 
the 1960 AIA national convention, 
to be held June 5-9 at the Shore- 
ham Hotel, Washington, D.C. m 





‘How We Sell to Municipalities” 


By. Don Culbertson, General Sales Manager 


eS} % 
Me Ae neemer ve 


The 
American 


City 





“We sell The Buffalo Turbine 
Sprayer-Duster to kill mosquitoes, 
to destroy disease-carrying flies, to 
eliminate elm tree disease. This 
machine is often purchased by cities, 
towns, and even small villages. 


We make sales for this machine by 
advertising in THE AMERICAN CITY. 
I just sold one of these machines in 
the three thousand dollar price 
range to Weedsport, New York. 
After the officials saw it advertised 
in THE AMERICAN City, they phoned 
for a demonstration. The new 
machine I showed them was pur- 
chased the same day. This is typical. 


We sold to Watkins Glen, New York, 
through a lead that started with 
tHE AMERICAN cry. Still another ad 
in this publication enabled us to 
sell to Hollisdayburg, Pennsylvania, 
and the complete transaction was 
closed over the telephone! 


We make sales leads important by 
following them up. All of them, In 
large cities, in small towns, THE 
AMERICAN CiTy often starts the lead 
that ends with a sale. 


A medium must be powerful when 
it sells for its advertisers. For our 
products THE AMERICAN City is the 
best sales-producey in the 


municipal field.” 


The American City 
A Buttenheim Publication 
470 Park Avenue South 
New York 16, New York 
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Say it again and again... 
the ONLY PROOF POSITIVE 


CHEMICAL 
PROCESSING 


... what about Mail Readership Studies? 


Yes, Mail Readership Studies can be helpful in evaluating 
relative readerships of competing magazines .. . 


providing such Mail Readership Studies are conducted with 
genuine objectivity, and the best, tested techniques are used. 


Are such studies completely accurate? 


No. Leading research authorities agree that since ‘‘reader- 
ship is behavior, you can’t accurately measure such be- 
havior by any known criterion other than behavior itself."’ 
Mail Readership Studies measure only ‘“‘what folks say they 
read.” 


But, Mail Readership Studies can be helpful even though 
they are not ‘‘perfect.”’ 


The FREIBERG REPORT. . . tells what 


BUSI | ASS | f kind of Readership Studies are best 


MANUFACTURERS / SUPERMARKET CHAINS ‘Al, . Dr. Albert D. Freiberg, in consultation with the Advertising 
Research Foundation’s Technical panel, compares results of 
3 most commonly used ‘‘Mail Readership Studies’’ tech- 
niques versus results obtained by an ARF-tested personal 
interview method. 
This Report tells which mail questionnaire technique was 
found to be ‘‘most accurate.’’ So this Report gives you the 
best ‘‘yardstick’’ ever developed for such readership studies. 


3 Steps Necessary For Most Accurate Results 


1. List studied (population) must be typical of readers who 
should be reading the magazines being studied. (Note— 
manufacturers’ lists often include other kinds of people, and 
so are not ‘‘typical.’’) 

2. The “‘Aided Recall Technique” gives the most accurate 
results, hence should be used. (Unaided recall techniques are 
“least accurate,’’ they are ‘“‘poor devices for measuring 
audience size."’) 

3. Objectivity, on all handling, tabulating, is essential—so 
should be done by non-biased personnel. (e.g. no publisher 
whose magazine is concerned should handle or tabulate 
results. *) 


Screen Visualization available for groups 

oe A26-min.slide-sound picture presentationof The FREIBERG 

If you were running for office would REPORT is available for showings to interested groups. . . 
is being shown across the country. Ask your Putman sales 
representative . . . or write address on opposite page ...a 
showing will be arranged. 
Copies of the printed report are available, without charge, 
to industrial advertising folks. ($2.00 to others.) Ask for 
your copy, 


you agree to allow your opponent to 
‘*‘watch the ballot box’ and ‘“‘count the 
ballots” . . . then advise you “‘who won?”’ 
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of QUALITY READERSHIP 


is “mae ALTION 


What is READER ACTION ? 


Obviously, READER ACTION is what readers do when 
they read, and what they do because they have read. 


Thus, READER ACTION is actual ‘“‘behavior” . . . as op- 
posed to ‘“‘what folks say they read.” (Research experts 
agree, only ‘‘behavior’’ is a completely accurate measure of 
“behavior” . . . verbal criteria are not.) 


So, READER ALTION is— 


—the action readers take in reading 


—the letters readers write after reading an editorial article 
or an advertisement 

—the things readers say and/or do as a result of reading 
. ..@.g. favorable comments on a product or service 
read about 

—the requests readers send to advertisers asking for more 
information on products or services advertised 

—the purchases readers make as a result of reading edi- 
torial articles or advertisements. 


Thus a check of READER ACTION provides proof positive of 
actual readership. 


What about QUALITY? 


Obviously, measuring ‘“‘behavior” of readers of little or no 
buying power doesn’t measure worth while readership. On 
the contrary, it’s a highly deceptive ‘‘numbers game.” 


Unless we qualify WHO it is that has taken such READER 
ACTION, we have no measure of advertising values. 


To check quality, we must check the type and rating of 
companies, the titles and/or functions of readers in such 
companies. Therefore, every advertiser should insist on a 
quality check of response, when such response is presented as 
evidence of quality readership, or advertising values. 


What causes REAQER ALTION 2 


Obviously, you must first build readership, before any 
READER ACTION can be developed. 


Better Journalism Builds 
Better Readership 


Since 1938, Putman Magazines have applied ‘‘The total 
marketing concept” in industrial publishing. . . 
—building editorial to suit readers’ tastes and needs 
—“hand-picking”’ quality circulation 
—building better quality readership. 


This is ‘‘better industrial journalism” in action. 


The PUTMAN Formula Since 1938... 


With the first issue of CHEMICAL PROCESSING, in 
1938, and every issue of the Putman publications pictured 
herewith, the following editorial policies have been followed: 


—every editorial article must apply specifically to the 
reader's job interests as of today 

—every editorial article must be written in terse, factual 
style . . . easy-to-read to save reader’s time. 


This isn’t the ‘easy way to edit.’’ It’s a lot easier to edit 
as most standard magazines do . . . i.e. feature long, heavy, 
technical articles . . . filling up many pages with little work. 
No, the Putman Way is the “hard way” . requiring a 
specially trained staff of editors . . . not an ‘‘orthodox edi- 
torial staff.’ Here skill, not mere numbers of editors, is the 
measure of effect iveness. 


This ‘‘New Industrial Journalism” Builds 
Maximum Quality Readership 


Test a Putman magazine...any one of the Putman magazines 
at left . . . and you'll find that each leads in— 


—proof of quality readership through READER 
ACTION 

—proof of quality readership when best mail readership 
study techniques are used over lists of people who 
should be reading these publications. 


Naturally, such quality readership builds READER 
ACTION. And where there is such READER ACTION, 
you logically find highest advertising values. 


Ask your PUTMAN sales representative to give you proof. Or write. . 


PUTMAN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Y 


P 


Putman Publishing Building * 111 East Delaware Place « Chicago 11, Illinois 
New York « Buffalo « Philadelphia « Pittsburgh « Cleveland « St. Louis « Los Angeles « San Francisco « Portlan’ Atlanta 


Ong “*Executive Magazines For Industry” BPA 
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For your advertising or publicity 


A New 
Reporting Service 


Although field reports of user 
experience supply the raw materials 
for much of our best 

advertising and publicity, it’s 

no easy trick to get 

complete, reliable, and intelligently 
interpreted facts to start with. 


Our new service — the HWSInc 
Sales Promotion Raw Material 
report — digs deeper and comes up 
fatter than any routine question- 
naire or simple photo report. 


Our men — all engineers 

and with 48 man-years of experience 
in industrial journalism for 30 
clients — have technical eyes in 
the backs of their heads to spot 

the hidden sales story, know 

how to drain a technical source dry, 
and enjoy documenting each 

case with quotes, blueprints, 

tests, diagrams and calculations — 
so you have specifics rather than 
generalities to sell with. 

An HWSlInc SPRM report also 
includes compelling photos 

with model releases. 


With a package like this 
you have all the raw material 
you need. 


To Add Depth 


To Promotion 


Try one. 

The cost is just 

three half-days — one for digging, 
one for organizing the facts 

and figures, and one for 
arrangements and reporting. 


Write for complete information 
and a sample copy 

of an actual SPRM report. 

Just send your letterhead 

with your name or business card 
to our SPRM Department 


Harry W. Smith 
Incorporated 


Technical Gnfo_mation Programs 


NEW YORK 

41 E. 42nd St. (MU 7-5367) 
CHICAGO 

Telanswer Service (WH 3-1262) 
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Can 

Uncle Sam 
get his 
cut-rate 
weapons ¢ 


@ it looks as though the Defense Department will have to try and 


build better, more complicated weapons next year with the same 


amount of cash it’s had for simpler weapons in the past. What this 


means fo U. S. industry is spelled out in this special IM ‘‘Washington 


Report’’.. 


By Stanley E. Cohen 
IM Washington Editor 
® From the advance’ warnings 
which are being voiced in the De- 
fense Department, industry’s big- 
gest customer for hard goods—the 
military—is on the verge of de- 
cisions which are bound to influence 
the welfare of literally thousands 
of producers of industrial products. 
Research and _ production costs 
for missile age weapons keep go- 
ing up at a time when defense 
chiefs are under firm instructions 
to live within pre-missile age 
budget ceilings. There is tremen- 
dous pressure to weed out less 
promising projects, and determina- 
tion to see that defense producers, 
at all levels, keep costs down. 


With the impending departure of 
two of the Defense Department’s top 
officers—Secretary Neil McElroy 
and Assistant Secretary W. J. Mc- 
Neil—budgeters got a running start 
on their plans for fiscal year 1961. 
While this budget does not go to 
Congress until January, the word 
is already out that the services will 
have about the same amount of 
money they have this year, despite 
higher personnel and procurement 
costs. 

At The White House level, the 
first run-downs on the 1961 budget 
outlook for the entire government 
indicated that the margin for a bal- 
anced budget at existing tax levels 
for 12 months starting July 1, 1960, 
probably does not amount to more 
than $500 million. Given all the 

Continued on page 100 





who lead 
read 


THE ECONOMIST 


In every country of the world, there is a select group of industry leaders whose 
decisions shape the economy. It is this international inner circle — small in 
number but powerful in influence —who are the readers of The Economist. 


Examine any issue of The Economist and you will quickly understand why 
it has been called “the world’s most quoted journal”. .. why policy-makers — 
in industry, commerce and government — consider it required reading. 


In competing for the markets of the world, your company cannot enjoy 
greater prestige or quicker acceptance than through advertising in The 
Economist. For a complete circulation breakdown by country and other 
media data, please write or call us today. 











.. weekly magazine of opinion 
Published in Britain...read throughout the world 











World Politics and Business 











Represented in the United States by The Robert T. Kenyon Company, 527 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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BASIC TEST FOR MEDIA SELECTION: 


Ask anyone, 
anyone 
you re trying 
to sell in the 


aviation market, 
what publication 
he reads and 
respects most. 


A powerful editorial force is a powerful selling force. 


Aviation Week 


Including Space Technology 


‘ Aircraft - Missiles — Gpacecraft 


ABC PAID CIRCULATION 73,606 @ @ 





Reach a New Market 
in a Big Way! 


Merchandising — a 
Miller 
family — has 
reads two 


Store 
newcomer to. the 


Farm 
relative 
Publishing Company 
a success story that 
ways: 

Its warm -reception by over 
30,500 farm 
men who have found its modern 
merchandising and_ profit-making 
ideas a real help in setting their 
selling and manage- 


store owners 


own buying, 
ment plans. 


Its endorsement by “blue chip” 
advertisers — over 100 of them— 
who are running continuing 
campaigns in Farm Store 
Merchandising. They have discov- 
ered that the farm 
important outlet for their products 
; in many cases a big new 
market. 


store is an 


r 
’ 
’ 
’ 
—-+-<--- 
’ 
’ 
’ 


weedeoeed 


ee ee 
--$---4 


published exclusively for farm 
store managers. Write: 


The Miller Publishing Company 
01 Wayzata Blvd., 

Minneapolis 40, 

Minnesota 

. business journalists 

since 1873 


New York 


Chicago Kansas City 
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other considerations that go into 
top level budgeting, the net result 
was a tentative ruling that defense 
spending would have to remain at 
present levels, if at all possible. 





Zooming costs . . These tight 
budget ceilings come at a time when 
the services are all deeply commit- 
ted to the transition to costly “won- 
of the future. Histor- 


of military 


der weapons” 
ically, “generation” 
weapons costs two or more times as 


each 


much as the weapons it replaces. 

With the “ 
this yardstick is 
terms of individual weapons, 
is no comparison between the cost 


wonder weapons,” even 
inadequate. In 


there 


of today’s missiles and the aircraft 
they replaced, or today’s aircraft 
carriers with even the Midway class 
carriers of World War II. Even 
within the missile generation, costs 
as weapons become more 


with Nike- 


costing three to four 


“leapfrog” 
sophisticated Hercules, 
for example, 
times as much as Nike-Ajax, which 
it replaced. 

Business men mislead themselves 
when they assume the Defense De- 
partment has $40 billion which can 
Fully 
half of this money is for purely op- 
purposes. Only about a 
what might be termed 
“hardware.” Of this third, all but 
$4 billion to $5 billion is earmarked 
for continuing programs which are 


be used any way it wishes. 


erational 
third is for 


already under way. 

Nobody says it out loud, but all 
branches of the services have been 
that they been as- 
sum 


advised have 


signed a_ fixed which must 
cover all their needs. If the services 
are to move ahead on “new” weap- 
ons, this will be achieved only 
by trimming expenditures for older 
weapons, or by cutting down on 


personnel. 


Stretching dollars . . In these cir- 


cumstances, suppliers are likely to 
find that military business is sub- 
ject to thorough review. Air Force 
and Navy have reacted initially to 
their budgeting problem by pass- 
ing the word they will “voluntarily” 
trim by at least 5,000 men each. 
Programs like Convair’s B-58 
“Hustler” bomber are _ being 
stretched out and trimmed, and 
supporting projects like the Richard 
Bong airfield in Wisconsin are be- 
ing cancelled though well 
along toward completion. 

As dollars become harder to come 
by, defense suppliers will find that 
the military services will be looking 
for ways to insure more value for 
each procurement dollar. 

The outlook was _ forcefully 
spelled out at a meeting of the Air 
Force Association recently by out- 
spoken Lt. Gen. Mark E. Bradley, 

deputy Air Force chief of staff 
for material, who made it clear that 
suppliers, well down into the lower 
tiers of subcontractors, are going 
to be “under the gun.” 

“Although production runs have 
decreased, overhead costs have not,” 
he complained. “We have to be- 
,’ he said, “to the 


even 


come accustomed 
idea’ that production runs are not 
going to increase again. We are not 
going back to the good old days. It 
is, therefore, unwise to keep over- 
head in the hope of future busi- 


ness.” 


Scouting the team. . Procurement 
techniques are changing as radical- 
ly as weapons themselves. The em- 
phasis remains on the “multi-com- 
pany” or “team” concept, but the 
services will be keeping a sharp 
ear on the conversation when the 
“team” is huddling. 

Under the “Make-or-Buy” 
the defense department will want 
which of the 
assemblies or 


plan, 


to know major or 


critical components, 


Continued on page 

















THE TOOL ENGINEER... . 


direct-line 
communication 
to the experts 
in your market! 





Discover the sales-power of the most powerful editorial in metalworking 


The experts in metalworking—men of the tool 
engineering profession—are recognized authorities 
among the process engineers who create new and 
better ways to manufacture the product, production 
engineers who put into use new equipment, and 
executives responsible for product development and 
plant expansion. 


THE TOOL ENGINEER helps them do a better job for 
themselves and their companies; and the most 
powerful editorial in metalworking can help you 
achieve the very same results. Here’s how: 

Use it to find the experts—Its 40,401 circulation 
(ABC, June ’59) pinpoints buying influences in every 


oo, READERSHIP 


* RESEARCH 
s 
Cuia* Vv 


important metalworking market. 

Use it to reach the experts—tet it guide your 
news directly to the men who are constantly on the 
lookout for new-product information. 

Use it to tell the experts—It places your sales 
story in an atmosphere of convincing, authoritative 
reporting. 

Use it to sell the experts—It can do a continuous 
selling job for you, just as it does month after month 
for more than 400 regular advertisers. 

Get the complete fact-story from your TTE 
Representative; he'll welcome the opportunity to 
answer all your questions. 


Iulool Eng meer 


PUBLISHED BY THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF TOOL ENGINEERS 
10700 PURITAN AVE. DETROIT 38, MICH. 





WASHINGTON .. 


continued from p. 100 


subassemblies the “team” will man- 
ufacture “in plant,” and which will 
be subcontracted. Here, the object 
is to see that “team” members are 
not using the contract as a means 
of expanding into new areas of 
production where adequate subcon- 
tracting capacity already exists. 
Pricing is another area where de- 
fense should anticipate 
more supervision. “Certain prime 
contractors,” says Lt. Gen. William 
F. McKee, vice commander, air ma- 
terial command, “were not spending 
Air Force funds as carefully as they 
spent their own in bargaining with 
subcontractors. This was com- 
pounded by failure of Air Force 
people to exhaustively double check 


suppliers 


cost data.” 

As a safeguard for the future, the 
Air Force is developing an ex- 
haustive program to improve sub- 
contract management. This will in- 
clude the use of pricing teams; in- 
creased use of audits to obtain 
back-up information; and possible 
extension to subcontractors of the 
requirement for certification at- 
testing the accuracy and currency 
of material cost estimates. 


"Work harder to cut costs’. . 
Hurdles which industry will face 
in competing for defense business 
were never less attractively pre- 
sented than in a recent speech by 
Donald R. Jackson, deputy to the 
assistant Air Force secretary for 
material. Referring to the impend- 
ing effort to fit a 1960 budget to 
1961 needs, he told a group of de- 
“You will feel 
the impact in terms of further em- 
phasis to work harder—and harder 

on reduction of costs. This, of 


fense contractors, 


course, means that competition will 
become even keener than in the 
past. 

“Success in obtaining contracts, 
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as well as their continuance, may 
well depend on the ability of primes 
as well as subs, to control their 
costs. I am sure you have already 
felt the impact of this problem. It 
will not be alleviated in the fu- 
ture.” 

Some of the “high dome” 
ners in the upper strata of the De- 
fense Department grumble rather 
openly at current pressure to keep 
spending at the $40 billion level. 
A survey by the Rockefeller com- 
mission estimated that at least $3 
billion more ought to be spent. Over 
the years, defense department econ- 
omists say, we have been devot- 
ing roughly 9% of our gross na- 
tional product to defense without 
damaging the economy. They say, 
“If we simply adopted an escalator 
clause approach to defense budget- 
ing and continued to devote 9% 
of GNP for that 
spending would increase by about 
$1.5 billion would 
eliminate the need for some of the 
risky which are being 
forced at this time.” 

While defense chiefs admittedly 
weapons de- 


plan- 


purpose, total 
annually and 


decisions 


prefer to 
cisions as long as they can, the cur- 
rent budget pinch has undoubtedly 
demanded choices which many in- 
formed officers were not fully pre- 
pared to make. The Air Force, for 
example, had continued to visualize 
the need for a new fighter plane 
capable of operating at three times 
the speed of sound. With the order 
to cancel North American’s F-108, 
pattern has 


postpone 


however, a_ strategic 
been set which will leave the Air 
Force without a manned interceptor 
capable of measuring up to the 
needs of 1956, and shifts the burden 
of defense entirely to missiles. 

It would be wrong, of course, to 
imply that budget is the final con- 
sideration when the time comes for 
a close decision on a weapon. Some- 
times political, psychological or 
even economic considerations may 
prevail, as they undoubtedly did 
when the Defense Department fi- 
nally resolved to continue both the 
Nike-Hercules and Bomarc, which 
perform roughly the same mission 
in intercepting manned bombers in 
a 40-mile range. 


Low production, many changes 
- - As it stands, the defense pro- 


gram is well into the first transi- 
tional stages from the weapons of 
yesterday to the weapons of to- 
morrow. It is already proving to 
be an era where defense-support- 
ing industries—the producers of 
ground support equipment, elec- 
tronics and components play in- 
creasingly demanding roles, and 
where producers of finished prod- 
ucts must survive on relatively 
small production runs, with fre- 
quent changes of plan. 

Because of their importance in 
the new weapons, electronics pro- 
ducers become rivals of the air 
frame manufacturers in the struggle 
for prime contract recognition. Big 
aircraft production lines which were 
the arsenal of democracy during 
World War II are idle, while com- 
plex missiles of the future are built 
in the new facilities necessary for 
precision work. Companies like 
Lockheed and Martin consider plans 
to diversify into new non-defense 
fields so that their plants can con- 
tinue to provide sustenance to their 
communities. 

For industrial management, how- 
ever, the impact of the transition 
to the “weapons of tomorrow” is 
only beginning to make itself felt. 
The program for the use of missiles 
as interceptors to stop manned 
bombers is well advanced, and the 
first of about a dozen bases for the 
Douglas “Atlas” and Martin “Titan” 
intercontinental ballistic missiles is 
in operation. 

Still in the future, however, is 
the construction of the remainder 
of the big ICBM installations, with 
their vast requirements in elec- 
tronics and machinery. Also un- 
decided is the future of the Nike- 
Zeus missile to intercept missiles, 
a program which—if carried out— 
would involve $5 billion to $10 bil- 


lion. 


‘Cost effectiveness’ . . One of the 
phrases you hear most often these 
days at the Pentagon is the term 
“cost effectiveness.” When they use 
this expression, military people are 
asking themselves, in effect, “Will 
the results of this project be worth 
what we are putting into it?” 
With the development of the 
ACF-AMF “Minuteman” project to 
launch missiles from railroad cars, 
the “cost effectiveness” test must 
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In the Chemical Process Industries... 


fr 
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Realistic risk-takers, active in all functions . . . CPI- 
Management gets things done... from laboratory to plant 
to front office. Highly net-profit-minded . . . they’re quick- 
ly cognizant of what your product can do for them... 
receptive to what you have to say and sell. CPI-Manage- 
ment (department heads and above) is many men, but a 
single state of mind... “Do it better, faster, more profit- 


ably — with more modern equipment, materials and serv- 
ices.” CPI-Management listen to subordinates but make 
up their own minds. Because their job is to make money, 
it’s their decision how to spend it... what to buy, when 
to buy, whom to buy from. 

CPI-Management won't sit still long enough to be sold 
except when they’re reading CHEMICAL WEEK... the only 


and you can sell him in... 





YOUR MARKET IS A MANAGEMENT MAN 


business paper which sifts the dollar impact of significant 
chemical process news, both technical and non-technical. 
29 full-time editors ... more than 42,000 carefully 
screened, all-paid circulation ... read, preferred and sub- 
scribed to independently by more management men than 
any other CPI publication. That’s why you belong with 
the 600-plus advertisers who place more display pages 
here than in any other “process” weekly. Your first job’s 
to sell CPI-Management . . . and you can do it best in 
CHEMICAL WEEK. 


A MecGRAW-HILL 


Chemical 
Week— 





— 
Tran Supply News 
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62,000 CIRCULATION | 
10 Units or More 
Founded 1945 
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50,000 CIRCULATION 
5 te 9 Units 
Founded 1958 











TO SELL 


100,000 Different — 


IT TAKES 


Only TWO Fleet Books 


industry statistics substantiate that the fleet market consists of: 
62,190 Fleets of 10 Units and More 
172,750 Fleets of 5 to 9 Units 


Both segments of the market are important and represent tremendous sales 


volume. 


TSN covers the greatest number of fleets in the 10 unit and more cate- 
gory. FPN is the only publication concentrating on the 5 to 9 unit market, 


with coverage to be expanded. 


What Fleets do their Own Maintenance? 
You can't tell by the number of units whether a fleet does its own mainte- 


nance or not. 


Some fleets with 100 units have their work done on the out- 


side. Some fleets with 6, 7 or 8 units do their own maintenance. 

The fleets doing their own maintenance are not concentrated in the 10 
unit and above market. No one knows how many fleets do their own main- 
tenance whether it be in the 10 unit or more segment of the market, or the 
5 to 9 unit. Furthermore, things change. Some who do their own maintenance 


quit doing it... 


those who have not done it before, start. 


Sales results of advertisers in both TSN and FPN proves the great value 
of advertising to both segments of the fleet market. The results you get speak 


for themselves. 
Only TSN provides a bro- 
10 (eomantng ‘auth o Centr armen chure of proven fleet 
Proven Fleet readership results each 
Readershi year. Get your copy of 
= latest TSN reader-audit. 


em eee AI 


1959 Ad Volume 
Up 35%, 


TSN leads the fleet field 

in 1959 ad volume gain 

. . first 9 months is 

<a up 35% over like period 

of 1958. TSN is the nates medium in the fleet field 
Hence the growing trend to TSN ad columns 


TRANSPORTATION SUPPLY NEWS 
is researched editorially by Eastman pea —— yh A 


Editorial Organization. This is a TSN Sar 


exclusive in the fleet field a + a 


New Media Facts 

A dramatic, colorful, fast 

moving 82 x 11 bro- 

chure of current facts on 

the truck and bus fleet 

market including basic 

constructive media data 

such as: size of the 

fleet market; market 

breakdown; market 

trends; factors vital to 

sell fleet market; market 

coverage of fleet buyers; 

analysis of editorial needs 

of buyers; details on 

TSN market coverage; 

comparative market coverage of fleet publications; 
readership evidence and analysis; details on TSN 
editorial; data on reader response; TSN advertising 
success stories; inquiry conversion ratios of specific 
product classifications; details on TSN low cost adver- 
tising investment; factors on how TSN advertising 
helps sales departments. Write for copy 


AFFILIATED PUBLICATIONS 


| a ‘B® Show Daily 
" a= NSPA, MEWA Merge nif 

OS eng etn bat ml | Le qh = 

35,000 Annually 


51,000 Monthly 113,000 Annually 


Fleer 
DIRECTORY 
and TSN 
SUYERS' GUIDE BSUYVERS GUIDE 


-. ees - aa 


62,000 Annually 


DIRECTQRY 


51,000 Annually 


B/STANLEY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


431 S. Dearborn St., 
Founded CI 


NO AD RATE 
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Chicago 5, Ill. @ 


INCREASE FOR 


WAbash 2-0636 


1960 


( Sebber Product News | 


WASHINGTON .. 


continued from p. 102 


be re-applied to some of the de- 
cisions which have already been 
made about missile installations. 

In defense language, “hardening 
a facility” is the term which is 
used to describe a decision to put 
launching machinery underground. 
Now they are asking, “Is it better 
to have five missiles above ground, 
or one below? If it is possible to 
launch missiles successfully from 
railroad cars, can the plans for 
missile installations be revised?” 
Needless to say, there are big dif- 
ferences in the sums involved and 
the kinds of equipment the projects 
will require. 

Some of the “toughening” 
tary purchasing attitudes can be 
credited to congressional investiga- 
tors, who turned a spotlight last 
spring on serious over-payments 
and excessive fraternizing between 
personnel and_ defense 
contractors. In the months ahead, 
the services anticipate that this 
congressional pressure will be un- 
abated. 

While the Congress no 
seriously talks of a unified military 
service, the pressure for unified 
planning at the top levels is reach- 
ing a point where the choice of 
weapons—in the not too distant fu- 
ture—will no longer rest entirely 
with each of the individual armed 
services. 

In allocating large sums for each 
of the services to spend as _ it 
pleases, the Joint Chief of Staff 
engages in a form of “back scratch- 
ing” which, according to many 
authorities, adds heavily to the cost 
of defense. Congressional experts 
like Rep. George H. Mahon (D., 
Tex.), chairman of the house sub- 
committee appropria- 
tions, are determined to force the 
Defense Department to adopt what 
is known as “functional-type” 
budgeting. Under this concept, en- 
dorsed by such authorities as for- 
mer Army chief of staff Gen. Max- 
well Taylor, strategic planning de- 
cisions will be pinned down in the 
joint chief of staffs. The opportunity 
for services to duplicate each other 
will be reduced to an absolute min- 


in mili- 


military 


longer 


on defense 


imum. 2 





IN BUSINESS PAPERS 


ANA asks ABC to 
audit unpaid 
circulation 


= The Association of National Ad- 
vertisers has renewed a nine-year- 
old request that the Audit Bureau 
of Circulations audit the free circu- 
lation of the ABC’s member busi- 
ness publications. 

The request was made at the ABC 
annual meeting, in Chicago. 

Bruce Wert, assistant advertising 
and sales promotion manager of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. and 
member of the ANA’s business pa- 
per committee, presented a prepared 
statement from his committee which 
pointed out that the ANA had made 
a similar free-circulation-audit re- 
quest in 1950. 

“We might point out that the in- 
tervening years [since 1950] have 
witnessed a rapidly-expanding con- 





cept of the advertiser’s need with | 


respect to audited circulation infor- 
mation,” Mr. Wert said. “Eventually 
those needs, strong as they are, will 
produce their fulfillment, if not from 
one source then from another.” 
Mr. Wert quoted at length from 
the ANA’s 1950 statement of policy 
which said that paid circulation was 
necessary to prove value in a con- 
sumer magazine, but not in a busi- 
ness publication. Advertisers are 
“sophisticated” enough to take the 


factor of free circulation into ac- | 
count in their judgments of business | 


paper circulation values, according 
to the 1950 statement. 

Paid circulation is not always a 
good measure of media value, be- 
cause some subscription prices “are 


so low as to be virtually nominal,” | 


according to the statement. 

It has become increasingly impor- 
tant that advertisers know the oc- 
cupational and geographical break- 
down of business papers’ free cir- 
culation—“as contrasted with know- 


ing merely that these copies are sent | 


without charge,” the statement said. 
Mr. Wert concluded: “Our busi- 


ness paper committee is confident | 


that organizations such as the ABC 
will recognize and respond to the 
call to grow along with the times 
and thus avoid becoming outmoded, 
to the great detriment of the adver- 
tising industry.” * 








Remember . . . not even William Tell 
could hit two targets with a single arrow! 


ys 
INDUSTRIAL PACKAGING 
$4.5 billion 








CONSUMER PACKAGING 
$10.5 billion 


two separate packaging markets 


Consumer packagers vs. Industrial packagers... 
separate specifiers ...in separate departments! 


Today’s basic division between consumer and industrial packaging has 
never been more evident! Now, for example, it is rare indeed for one person 
to be responsible for the purchase of both types of packaging. First, most 
firms are users of only one type: consumer or industrial. And those firms 
that do use both, most have long sinc? assigned the buying of each into 
separate departments. For example: 

e At one of America’s leading mail order firms, the specification of consumer 
packaging is now a standard function of the Merchandising Department; 
industrial packaging is specified at the local plant level. 

e At one of our best-known drug firms, consumer packaging is a Sales 
Department function; industrial packaging is in Plant Operations. 

By offering you separate media for today’s separate markets, the Haywood 
Packaging Publications enable you to pick your specific market... and 
hit it... with maximum impact and coverage, minimum waste and cost! 





To sell today’s Consumer packaging market... 
you need Haywood’s CONSUMER PACKAGING (formerly 
PACKAGING PARADE). Specialized in circulation as well 
as in editorial, CONSUMER PACKAGING gives you depth 
penetration of this $10.5 billion market. And its 100% 
controlled circulation of 27,000 consumer packaging 
buyers (1960) provides the lowest cost effective coverage 
of any publication in the field! 


To sell today's Industrial packaging market... 
you need Haywood’s INDUSTRIAL PACKAGING. Devoted 
exclusively to this $4.5-billion market, INDUSTRIAL PACK- 
AGING delivers the broadest coverage and deepest pene- 
tration obtainable. And its controlled circulation of 20,000 
industrial packaging buyers (1960) gives you the lowest 
effective cost in the field! 

To sell both Consumer AND Industrial 
packaging markets... 

you need CONSUMER PACKAGING and INDUSTRIAL PACK- 
AGING. In combination, CP and IP will deliver undupli- 
cated coverage (1960) of over 44,000 key packaging 
buyers (that’s over 20% more than the nearest “shotgun” 
publication in the field!). And our NEW Combination 
rates make CP plus IP a better buy than ever! 


tccofams HAYWOOD PUBLISHING COMPANY 


publishers of the complete packaging group 


CONSUMER PACKAGING e INDUSTRIAL PACKAGING e BOXBOARD CONTAINERS 


General, editorial, sales and advertising offices: 6 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, Ill. CEntral 6-3690 
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NO MATTER HOW YOU LOOK 


e J 
s one OQ oO readers, he 
iii ee A sete, Be 


president of a large machine 
building plant, expresses it, “MACHINERY today is the 
only completely technical magazine in the metalworking 
industry. The others ape the news magazines.” 
That figures. Because all eight of MACHINERY’S staff 
editors are engineers. Practical men, each a specialist in 
metalworking, each with a rich background of either de- 
sign or shop experience, or both. 
That is why MACHINERY is now and always will be 
“the completely technical magazine” . . . a usable journal 
which 63% of our readers save for future reference . . . 


oleh 


a valuable journal which 77% of our subscribers pass 


Vive la 


Machinery 




















AT IT... THERE’S A DIFFERENCE 


along to other interested people (34% of the copies are 
read by 3 to 5 people each month!). 

To the advertiser this eager acceptance means that MA- 
CHINERY is read by men who solve the problems of 
metalworking, including the important problems of se- 
lecting the machines, materials, tools, unit parts and ac- 
cessories they will use. 


e * ° MACHINERY avoids the 
Circulationwise fallacy that it takes mass 
circulation to cover an industry that’s so highly concen- 
trated. Here’s the situation: only 12% of the 81,000-odd 


| difference! 


metalworking plants do over 84% of the business. These 
are your target plants. In these plants a small group of 
“working executives” have the authority to specify and 
buy the things they need to keep production humming. 
These are your target buyers. 

MACHINERY locates the volume-producing _ plants, 
identifies the buying influences in them (many of whom 
are inaccessible to salesmen) . then makes sure that 
every one receives his personal copy of MACHINERY 
every month. The result — a waste-free, concentrated cir- 
culation in balance with the pattern of metalworking buy- 
ing power. 


— avery important point to remember 
when setting up your advertising 
schedules for 1960. 


Published by the Industrial Press 93 Worth Street, New York 13, N. Y. 





ways publicity men can 


keep editors happy 


By Lucien R. Greif 
President 
Greif-Associates 


New York 


# Most of this article could be 
with the statement, 
“Just use good common sense.” 
And yet, judging by some pretty 
horrible boners we hear about in 
our contacts with business paper 
editors, many basic rules of press 
relations are still being flouted. 
Perhaps a quick review might prove 
to be of some help. 


summed up 


1. Editors are shrewd . . They don’t 
like being fooled in any way. A de- 
liberate lie is obviously inexcusable, 
but so is sending “hot news” which 
is no more than last year’s item 
dressed up to look pretty. If the 
editor recognizes it as such—and he 
probably will—he won't use _ it. 
Worse yet, he’ll look at all future 
releases from you with a jaundiced 


eye. 


2. Be on time . . If the editor has a 
deadline, meet it. If you can’t, ask 
for an extension or tell him about 
your delay, giving him a chance to 
find suitable material elsewhere. If 
you say no at the last minute he’s 
stuck with a nice, big, fat gap to fill. 
Let him down like that, and you 
may not get a chance to do it again. 


3. Send only worth while informa- 
tion .. Whether you're preparing the 
article (news release) for your 
company or your client, remember 
this: your first responsibility is to 
the editor. 

This may come as a rude shock to 
some who feel that, above all, “the 
boss” has to be pleased. That’s the 
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These eight “rules” are pretty prosaic .. but following them consistently 


is essential if you’re going to get your publicity material printed . . 


easy way out, and may be successful 
for a short time. A mention of the 
company in every paragraph; all- 
caps for trademarks; lovely photos 
showing the package (with com- 
pany name) boldly displayed in the 
foreground, and not much else... 
these are enough to delight many 
bosses. The editor? Take a guess. 


4. Help the editor . . Occasionally, 
if the editor asks for it, you may 
have to provide information not re- 
lated to your company (client). For 
example, you may tell him that 
there are others making essentially 
the same product; that it’s pretty 
good, and that he can get more in- 
formation about the competitive 
item by calling WI 0-5188. For that 
matter, you might tell him the name 
of their pr director, if you know it. 

Foolishness? Not at all. You are 
only saving him the time it takes to 
look up a telephone number, and 
he can get the pr director’s name 
from the switchboard operator. So, 
when you divulge these “secrets” it 
shows you’re willing to be fair, to 
let him get the whole picture. He 
will infer that if you’re above-board 
in these respects, the rest of your 
story is legitimate, too. 


5. Be sure your copy has been 
cleared by all concerned . . On oc- 
casion, an editor will offer to help in 
this, but better results are obtained 
if you present him with a complete 
package. Don’t send him a news re- 
lease, and a week later follow it up 
with a letter, asking him to change 
“global” to “globule” on page two, 
paragraph three, line 17. Make sure 


you're right the first time around. 
rule: 


6. Remember this cardinal 


Advertising and editorial do not 
mix . . True, there are still some 
marginal publications which will 
intimate or openly admit that their 
editorial space is open to favorite 
advertisers. And some _ publicists 
still feel that a request for a rate 
card in the letter transmitting a 
story is a sure-fire guarantee to get 
the article published. Maybe so, but 
we'll bet neither of these practices 
find favor with first-rate publica- 
tions. Quite the contrary; mention 
advertising in the same breath, and 
the editor knows your story doesn’t 
have enough merit to stand on its 
own two feet. 


7. Ask the editor about his needs 
before sending him material . . You 
save his time and your own. 


8. Keep in close personal touch . . 
You can’t buy an editor—and don’t 
ever suggest it. But you can cer- 
tainly meet him for lunch occa- 
sionally. Whether you pick up the 
tab or he does (and it works both 
ways) makes little difference; the 
main thing is you get a chance to 
talk to him away from a constantly 
ringing telephone. Discuss business 
or pleasure, find out what his pet 
likes and dislikes are, and be guided 
accordingly. 


There are other rules: write sim- 
ply; supply good illustrations (8x- 
10” glossies preferred); be sure 
photos are captioned and identified 
as to source; and follow up all re- 
quests for additional data with ut- 
most dispatch. 

Heed these suggestions, and you'll 
be pleasantly surprised to find that 
having your material published is 
no magic trick after all. © 





YOU’RE ON THE INSIDE 





ae 
CONFERENCE 


AUTHORIZED 
PERSONNEL 
ONLY 


When you advertise in ARMED FORCES 
MANAGEMENT, you make your point 
before the conference begins. ARMED 
FORCES MANAGEMENT reaches the 
top 17,000 military and civilian execu- 
tives working for all the military services 
who have the most to say about policy 
purchase, specification and procurement 
of the many thousands of items the armed 


IN PROGRESS 


services buy. Today the market is worth 
$45,000,000,000 and based on best availa- 
ble estimates, will be over $50,000,000,000 
in 1960. To be on the inside of the vast 
military market, sell in ARMED FORCES 
MANAGEMENT —the only magazine 
offering across the board coverage of all 
the military services. For a detailed 
Armed Services Marketing Manual write: 


ARMED FORCES MANAGEMENT 


AMERICAN AVIATION PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


WORLD’S LARGEST AVIATION PUBLISHERS ° 1001 VERMONT AVENUE, N.W., WASHINGTON 5, D.C. 
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BLUE BOOK 


Your advertising in MacRAE’s reaches 
22,500 prospects in 39 top-rated industries. 
MacRAE's is the most-wanted directory be- 
cause every copy is requested in writing. It 
goes only to those engineers, purchasing 
agents and operating executives who qual- 
ify because of their influence on purchasing 
decisions. Make sure your products are ad- 
vertised in the record-breaking 1960 edition 


of MacRAE’s Blue Book. Closing soon. 


The directory of American Industry 


omnuwm soo > 


See your agency or contact 


MacRAE’s Blue Book. 


18 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 


fii 
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which ad 
attracted 
more readers? 
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special stainiess steeis 
withstand the extremes 
of another launching 
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Action shot or informative chart 


= These two steel ads appeared recently in the same issue of Pur- 
chasing. Allegheny Ludlum used an informative chart to illustrate 
the properties of its steel, while G. O. Carlson showed its product in 
use in a missile launching. Which ad attracted more readers? See 
page 114. 
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...and your ad is still at work! 


“Of all the magazines I receive, I read MODERN 
PACKAGING most thoroughly. In fact, in addition 
to my office copy, I always keep a current issue on 
my night table, so I can read it without pressure. 

“MODERN PACKAGING is filled with wonderful 
ideas. Some of these I can put to work immedi- 
ately. Others I store away for future use.” 

This is what Mr. Hans Bodlander, Production 
Manager of Rilling Dermatic Company, Bridge- 
port, Conn., recently told a member of MODERN 
PACKAGING’s readership development panel, Pro- 
fessor Charles Petitjean of the University of 
Bridgeport. 

This is just one example of MODERN PACKAGING'S 
new Readership Development Program at work! 

In this program, launched in January 1959, a 
corps of more than 70 university professors is 
calling on thousands of MODERN PACKAGING readers 


to demonstrate how to get the greatest benefit 
from the magazine. 

The overall plan provides advertisers with the 
only authenticated coverage of the overwhelming 
buying power of the market, plus assured reader- 
ship. It helps stimulate the readership and lead- 
ership of MODERN PACKAGING: 

- leadership in editorial content 

- leadership in number of paid subscribers 

- leadership in advertising pages 
To reach this packaging market, use the magazine 
that packaging men reach for...even at midnight. 


Send for details of what MODERN PACKAGING’s new 
readership plan means to you. And ask to see the 
new 15-minute audio-film presentation that shows 
how MODERN PACKAGING serves the entire packag- 
ing market. You'll find it most interesting. 








MODERN PACKAGING 
Market and Media Data File 


This new file provides—in detail 
and in summarized “capsule” form 
—up-to-the-minute information 
about the package-using indus- 
tries. It describes the magazine's 
award-winning editorial stand- 
ards...provides useful and usable 
information about trends and de- 
velopments, circulation figures, 
readership studies, shows how 
MODERN PACKAGING’S exclusive 
Readership Development Pro- 
gram helpskey people inthe pack- 
aging field get the greatest pos- 
sible benefit from the magazine. 


How MODERN PACKAGING— 
and only MODERN PACKAGING 


Remember...ask our representa- 
tive to arrange for a showing of 
our new 15-minute, audio-film 
presentation“ Modern Packaging: 
Where it is...Where it is going.” 


Ss every dimension of the packaging fieid 


serve 








MODERN PACKAGING 


A BRESKIN PUBLICATION—Authority of the Field for Thirty-Two Years @® 


Other Breskin Publications: MODERN PACKAGING ENCYCLOPEDIA—MODERN PLASTICS—MODERN PLASTICS ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Offices: New York 575 Madison Ave.; Chicago 101 E. Ontario St.; Cleveland 3537 Lee Rd.; Los Angeles 6535 Wilshire Bivd.; Atlanta 1722 Rhodes Haverty Bldg. 
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Below is 
the answer 
to the problem 
for the which ad on page 111 


"Finishes on Metal” Field attracted 
more readers? 





Ww 


= The G. O. Carlson ad attracted plicit but not overly technical. 
more readers. It received a “noted” The Allegheny Ludlum ad used 
score of 20% and “read most” score a chart which was detailed and 
of 7%. The Allegheny Ludlum ad technical in appearance and led the 
stopped 9% of the readers and had reader to a text which was even 
a “read most” score of 3%. more involved. It appears that the 
The photograph used by Carlson readers did not want to delve into 
shows power and_strength—both this ad to the degree needed to re- 
qualities Carlson would like to as- ceive this information. 
sociate in the minds of its readers The scores, reported by Daniel 
with the product. The copy is ex- Starch & Staff, Mamaroneck, N. Y.: 


Carlson 
Seen- Read 
Noted Assoc. Most 








These companion publications keep 
vital information before the eyes 
... at the fingertips of production 
executives throughout the finishing 
field. Thousands of reprints are 
ordered monthly. Editors are con- 
stantly consulted by the industry. 


HOW TO DO IT . . . PRODUCTS 
FINISHING is the authoritative 
monthly magazine of the industry. 
Packed with vitally important ar- an Aide tinal 
ticles on the newest developments se aah a0 we sitet — ne 
in metallic, non-metallic and other one eewee 
finishes, it brings the latest on new 
equipment and new methods to a 
circulation of more than 21,500. 


WHERE TO BUY IT... . PRODUCTS 
FINISHING DIRECTORY is the only 
complete buyer's guide to the finish- 
ing field. Quick reference to all ma- 
terials, processes and equipment. rv) Noted 


READERSHIP PRODUCES RESULTS co 
. » . Records show constant use of 
both publications produces more : 
inquiries, more sales! r not they associated the ad with th Cost 
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Ratio tells the relationship be 
the cost per hundred readers (wh« 


LARGEST TOTAL CIRCULATION noted” for example) for a specific ad and 


——— “ope the corresponding median average cost 
ANT RCULATION 


| 
plants | @ Seen-Associated dencies 
| 


f readers who said they rem 


ads in the same issue. A ‘Noted 


st ratio of 175, for example, would 
cent 

‘ mean that the ad ‘stopped’ 75% more 
seeing the ad and associated i : s 
. readers per dollar than par for the issue, 
neme ol the product 


Ree ar par being 100 and representing the me- 
P DU 
FINISHING | jian average cost. Thus a cost ratio 


431 Main Street tbove 100 is above average: below 100 


Cincinnati 2, Ohio @ Read Most denotes the per cent of is below average 
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Company Communications 


Smart communicators 
now talk about profits 


Management is learning that it’s best to acknowledge the 


fact that they are in business to make money . . and 


to tell employes so without oversimplifying the facts . . 


By Robert Newcomb & Marg Sammons 


® Profit is no longer a dirty word. 

This seems to be the brave new 
philosophy of management, which 
is clearly growing weary of the 
blows administered by the critical 
representatives of the union press. 
For many years those companies 
which have reported the year’s 
progress to the employe group have 
spoken of profits in hushed and 


apologetic tones. 


The majority in the year 1958- 
59, however, have flatfootedly de- 
clared that a company needs profits 
to stay in business, and if anybody 
doesn’t like it, he can lump it. Or 
words to that effect. 

Each year for the past six years 
the authors of this department, 
through the sponsorship of their 
own monthly management report, 
“The Score,” have conducted a con- 
test to determine the outstanding 
management to employes 
for the year. The ground rules, by 
the way of explanation, are a bit 
unusual: Five judges appraise en- 
tries separately; none sees the vote 
of another. Each judges in a specific 
area and confines his vote and his 
comments to that area. 


reports 


The judges .. The judges this 
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year were Professor Charles E. 
Barnum, Medill School of Journal- 
ism, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Ill. (journalistic quality) ; 
Carl C. Harrington, editor, Mill & 
Factory, New York (plant-level ac- 
ceptance); Abril Lamarque, artist 
and designer, New York (type se- 
lection, design and layout); Ed- 
ward C. Logelin, vice president, 
U. S. Steel Corp., Chicago (effec- 
tiveness of the management mes- 
sage), and John A. McWethy, man- 
aging editor, The Wall Street Jour- 
nal, Chicago (quality as financial 
statements). 

For the year 1958-59, Shell Oil 
Co., with a multiple-device, around- 
the-calendar type of report, swept 
the field with a score of 93.4 points 
out of a possible 100. St. Regis Pa- 
per Co., with a simple, dignified, 
factual little report, came in sec- 
ond. The Pillsbury Co. was third. 
Bank of America and the Sanborn 
Co. tied for fourth, and another pa- 
per company—Mead Corp.—came in 
fifth. 

In a year of trend-setting in em- 
ploye reports, what appeared to be 
the more significant trends? 
“Judge” McWethy voiced the ma- 
jority opinion when he remarked 
that, in his view, “the quality of 
(the 1958) reports was definitely 
a few cuts above the reporting on 
1957. One trend that was clearly 
in evidence was the much larger 
number of companies that send em- 
ployes the regular stockholders’ re- 
port in addition to the one pre- 
pared solely for workers.” 

More companies are also showing 
“long term trend figures on such 
vital things as earnings and sales,” 
Mr. McWethy added. 


Nauseous pill . . For several years 


the communicators of industry 


have worked feverishly at simpli- 
fying financial information so that 
the typical employe could grasp it. 
This has been a noble aspiration 
and in some instances it has been 
realized. By and large, however, the 
result has been a somewhat naive 
oversimplification, and those who 
conduct employe attitude surveys 
have frequently noted it. This zeal 
on the part of communicators to 
make the pill palatable has some- 
times nauseated the patient, the 
surveys show. In short, the typical 
employe doesn’t particularly care 
to be spoon-fed the vital statistics 
of the corporate year. 

The trend toward talking profits, 
however, appears to have been bet- 
ter defined than all others. Those in 
charge of assembling annual re- 
ports for employers have recognized 
the need for getting management 
out of its defensive corner. They 
have pointed out what profits are, 
why they are necessary, and that 
the employe himself is one of the 
prime beneficiaries of profit. 

Is there a trend toward separate 
reports for employes, as_ dis- 
tinguished from sectional reports in 
employe magazines? Do companies 
tend these days to publish a special 
report for employes, apart from 
the regular report to stockholders 
and the regular employe publica- 
tions? Yes, this trend continues. 
There are several reasons for it: 
Management is now beginning to 
attach greater importance to the 
employe annual report, for one 
thing. For another, the specially- 
prepared report can be prepared 
on a less rigid deadline; this is 
healthy both for the report and for 
the persons who prepare it. A re- 
port of this type takes time and pa- 
tience. A third reason might be 


that many companies still feel the 
stockholders report cannot efficient- 
ly serve the interests of two such 
groups—stockholders and em- 
ployes—and that, therefore, a sep- 
arate report is preferable. 


Endless process . . The signifi- 


Continued on page 12] 





If you’re a heads-up, both feet-on-the- 
ground kind of man—you’re in a medium 
worthy of your talents, in businesspapers. 
You know you have what it takes in this 
business when you can produce advertising 
that excites the imaginations of down-to- 


earth businessmen . . . in businesspapers. 


PHOTO ON LOCATION BY ARNOLD NEWMAN 


COPY CHIEF, NEW YORK AGENCY 
ee 


ae 


Advertising in businesspapers means business 


because 


as any advertising man who knows his business will tell you 


men who read businesspapers mean business 
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Good business advertising 


works best in 


a good businesspaper 


How do you judgea good paper? Here’s one way: 
Nothing works better to keep a publication on 
its editorial toes than the need to maintain paid 


circulation. The 165 ABP papers listed below— 


all earn their readership by editorial quality. 
They’ve got to be good to build and hold more 
than 3 million subscribers who are now paying 
more than $16,000,000 a year to receive them. 
Obviously, people pay for businesspapers they 
want—and read the ones they pay for. A good 
reason why—if you're advertising to business 
—your advertising should be concentrated in 
businesspapers that display the ABP symbol. 
The leading papers in practically every field! 





App 


. Americas’s leading newspapers, general magazines and businesspapers are all ABC-audited 
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COMPANY COMMUNICATIONS 


continued from p. 116 


cance of the Shell entry this year 
is the fact that it utilized a variety 
of means to get across the Shell 
story for the year—the company 
publication, special report, bulle- 
tins and a so-called “management 
letter” which made a tremendous 
impression on the judges. The Shell 
philosophy is clearly that the mat- 
ter of reporting to employes is not 
a once-a-year promotion, but a 
continuous affair which involves 
every means of communication the 
company possesses. 

The entry of St. Regis Paper Co. 
was, as indicated earlier, almost 
spectacular in its simplicity. When 
skeptics of employe reporting argue 
that a company must spend tre- 
mendous sums to prepare a report, 
they ought to pause long enough to 
study the St. Regis pamphlet. 

What seems to be the best meth- 
od of making the stockholder report 
available to employes, if such avail- 
ability is desirable? The sentiment 
this year was about the same as 
last: By all means make it avail- 
able, because to withhold it from 
the employe group suggests a man- 
agerial concealment. As the judges 
this year noted, many companies 
are mailing the stockholder report 
home, in addition to the employe 
report. This method is apparently 
preferred to distribution by hand at 
the plant gates. As one contestant 
put it, “This is an important docu- 
ment and we don’t want to mini- 
mize its dignity by making a hand- 
out of it.” 

Are employe annual reports in- 
creasing in graphic appeal from 
year to year? Yes, definitely. There 
is heavier emphasis each year on 
charts and graphs to support state- 
ments in the text, and there is a 
wider use of photographs to illus- 
trate company expansion. The em- 
ploye report, it seems plain, can’t 
be made without illustration. 


Word of advice . . What advice, if 
any, would the judges give the as- 
semblers of employe annual re- 
ports? Technically, of course, they 
haven’t proffered any, but if the 
authors of this department can dis- 
till a few ideas from their assorted 


comments, the advice would prob- 
ably run something like this: 


1. Start work on the report in 
plenty of time. This is no last-min- 


ute project, and the flaws of hasty | 


preparation are quickly apparent. 
Give yourselves not days, 
weeks, but months. 


2. Write neither “up” nor “down.” 
The copy approach is of essential 
importance. Write up to the em- 
ploye, and he will toss the report 
aside because it bores him; write 
down and he will cast it aside be- 
cause it offends his pride. The edi- 
tor who checks his copy in advance 
with a cross-section of employe 
readers is a rare communicator, yet 
the technique is almost sure-fire. 


3. Don’t spar with realities. Profit, 
security, productivity, competition 
—these aren’t just management- 
coined words. Don’t be frightened 
of them. Facts are facts—let com- 
municators deal with them. 


Are some industries more alert 
in reporting to employes than 
others? If so, what are the indus- 


not | 


tries? To the first question: Yes. To | 


the second: There are several. Pa- 
per manufacturers, oil and public 
utilities seem far forward. Insur- 
ance companies and banks are mak- 
ing long strides in employe com- 
munications. So far as suggesting 
that one industry stands out above 
all the others, that simply can’t be 
done. And, in a sense, that’s as it 
should be—it makes contests more 
interesting. “ 








Sure, Ed, we could buiid one for half- 
price—if you only wanted half a 
generator! 














Whestoate 


. . . highly specialized to 
reach and influence the 
3 major groups responsible 
for traffic control and 
accident prevention 


Only TRAFFIC SAFETY provides 
a highly specialized editorial setting 
for advertising directed to the huge 
traffic safety market. TRAFFIC 
SAFETY is more than a “safety 
magazine”. It goes behind and beyond 
traffic safety news. It digs deep into 
causes, analyzes effects, looks ahead 
to changes that are coming in safety 
techniques and methods. TRAFFIC 
SAFETY is a vital force in the naar 
ket it serves. It affects opinions of in- 
dividuals responsible for traffic legis- 
lation; informs and educates traffic 
enforcement officials; stimulates action 
by vehicle fleet operators and others 
for better traffic safety. 

If you sell a safety product or service, 
or want to do an outstanding public 
relations job in the traffic safety 
market, your most direct and eco- 
nomical means is in TRAFFIC 
SAFETY. 


Write Today 


Traffic Safety 


425 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 11, Ill 


A NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL PUBLICATION 
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“IT didn’t know they 


reports a Quality Control Engineer, 
Missiles Manufacturer. ‘‘I’m seeing 
their representative this week, 
and will order some.’’ 


This is a direct quotation from a McGraw-Hill sub- 
scriber. His answer to the question of how he responds 
to advertising, just as the other direct quotations 
here, comes from continuing readership studies. 
These studies show the kinds of buying action stimu- 
lated by advertising in McGraw-Hill publications. 


“This ad shows something we need, and contemplate buy- 
ing. I’m going to investigate it, and discuss it with the 


Board.” ot : 
President, Mining Company 


“‘Having read the ad, I expect to contact their local man 
and arrange for a demonstration.” 
Shop Superintendent, Common Carrier 


“The ad caught my eye, so I wrote for and received sam- 
ples. Now we’re going to order some.” 
Vice President, Food Manufacturer 





had this new gauge till I saw the ad,” 


“After I saw the ad, I went over it with my boss. He will 
get in touch with them.” 
Air Conditioning Engineer, 
Electric Motor Manufacturer 


“T just ordered some. We’ve used their product, and the 
ad served as a reminder we needed more.” 
Purchasing Agent, 
Plastic Parts Manufacturer 


“We made a $4,000 purchase from them as a result of 


their ad.” Re ea : : : 
Chief Engineer, Contracting Company 


“I’ve been looking for improvements, and this ad shows 
what I want. I’ll certainly put in a trial order.” 
General Foreman, 
Industrial Equipment Manufacturer 


o 
» 


“T sent for information on the ad, and will get it to our 
engineers. We’re definitely going to try this.” 
Vice President, 
Truck Trailer Manufacturer 


Advertising is a primary tool in selling to business and 
industry. It will contact prospects, arouse interest, 
create preference . . . help keep old customers sold. 
Thus your salesmen have more time for the important 
jobs of making specific proposals and closing sales. 


Advertising concentrated in those McGraw-Hill pub- 
lications serving your major markets helps to sell your 
products and services. Your McGraw-Hill represent- 
ative will be glad to furnish additional evidence of 
the buying action you can stimulate among more than 
a million key menin businessand industry who pay to 
read McGraw-Hill publications. 





o 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


., McGraw-Hill ... 
° ‘(@) 


xk £..0O New ene 


“——e PUBLICA 


330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36,N. Y. 
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YOU EXHIBIT AT 
TRADE SHOWS 


and want a 


COMPLETE, 
PERSONALIZED 
DISPLAY SERVICE 


consisting of 


* design 
* construction 
* storage 
* routing 
* installation 
* dismantling 


* refurbishing 


all within sensible budget 
figures, call on FUNCTIONAL 
DISPLAY, a quality firm of 


moderate size with a fine 


national reputation 


Brochure on request 


FUNCTIONAL 
DISPLAY, INC. 


1370 Blondell Ave., N. Y. 61 
SYcamore 2-6200 
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Problems in Industrial Marketing 


How to get good case 
histories by mail 


By Bob Aitchison 


# In the near future, I plan to 


| conduct a series of “case history” 


ads in place of our present cam- 
paign, which is based on the vari- 
ous construction features of our 
equipment. 

We’re a small company and lim- 
ited time and limited funds (in spite 


| of ABP’s advice to “hit the road’) 
| make it impossible for me to make 


any field calls. I’ve never tried it, 
but I think perhaps it might be 


| possible to get some good case his- 


tories by mail. 
A friend of mine says it can’t be 
done. What do you think . . Gen- 


eral Manager. 


s I’m sure it can be done. . be- 


cause I’ve done it, successfully. A 


number of years ago I was han- 
dling a small account whose situa- 
tion was much the same as yours. 
They had no advertising manager, 
and no one else had the time to 
make field calls for the purpose of 
obtaining “case history” material. 

The income from the account 
made it impossible for agency per- 
sonnel to make the field calls (if 
they wanted to operate profitably 

. and we did). 

A general form letter was pre- 
pared and sent some 12 to 15 cus- 
tomers. Each letter was individually 
typed . . and certain paragraphs 
were planned so that specific ref- 
erence could be made to the cus- 
tomer company and product. 

From each group of 12 to 15 let- 
ters we would get two or three 
usable case histories, complete with 


vontinued on page 126 





at yf 


your 
14 


top 


Salesmen 


Now available—and ready to go 

to work for you today: 14 top 

salesmen! You can hire all of them 

—several—or just one, if you choose. 

And like all good salesmen, they have 

a good sales record: last year they carried 

4,000 pages of local job stories, 13,160 pages of bid news, 
884 pages of convention news and 14,807 local photographs. 
And did they bring home the bacon? Here are the results 
of an independent survey: 77% of all construction men 
said advertising in ACP Regionals helped them choose 
equipment for their work. They picked ACP No. 1 

for contract award and bid information, local job stories 
and news about people in the industry. Isn’t this the 


Regio na Is kind of salesman you want selling your products? 


CONSTRUCTION DIXIE CONTRACTOR ROCKY MOUNTAIN CONSTRUCTION 
2420 Wilson Blvd., 110 Trinity Place 855 Lincoln Street 

Arlington |, Virginia Decatur, Georgia Denver 3, Colorado 

CONSTRUCTION BULLETIN MICHIGAN CONTRACTOR AND BUILDER SOUTHWEST BUILDER AND 

1022 Upper Midwest Building 642 Beaubien Street CONTRACTOR 


lis 1, Mi y Detroit, Michigan 1660 Beverly Bivd., 
Los Angeles 26, California 





CONSTRUCTIONEER MID-WEST CONTRACTOR 
6 South Orange Avenue 2537 Madison Avenue TEXAS CONTRACTOR 
South Orange, New Jersey Kansas City 41, Missouri 1400 S. Good-Latimer Expressway 


CONSTRUCTION DIGEST NEW ENGLAND CONSTRUCTION Daten, Torts 

101 East 14th Street, P. O. Box 1074 27 Muzzey Street WESTERN BUILDER 

indianapolis 6, Indi Lexington, Massachusetts 407 E. Michigan Street 
Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin 





CONSTRUCTION NEWS PACIFIC BUILDER AND ENGINEER 
715 W. Second Street 2418-3rd Avenue 
Little Rock, Arkansas Seattle 1, Washington 


ASSOCIATED CONSTRUCTION PUBLICATIONS 


Secretary: Gordon L. Anderson Director of Advertising Services: David M. Hyde 
1022 Upper Midwest Building 505 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
Minneapolis 1, Minnesota Phone: Murray Hill 2-3520 


Write for new ACP “Publication Information” Brochure 





awewst 19 


The only Technical Journal 
directed to the 
Broadcasting Industry! 


BROADCAST 
ENGINEERING 


Blanket coverage of 
AM-FM-TV stations—uU. S. 
and Canada—engineers, 
technicians, management. 


Editorial format designed 
specifically for operating 
personnel—no waste 
circulation going to 
programming people, etc. 


Suppliers to AM-FM-TV 
stations can now sell 
every station every month. 


An exclusive, 
multi-million dollar 
electronic equipment market. 


contact 


BROADCAST 
ENGINEERING 


1014 Wyandotte St. 
Kansas City 5, Mo. 
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PROBLEMS. . 


continued from p. 124 


facts, figures, and pictures 


pretty good return. 


An example. . Here is the type of 
letter we used: 


Gray Manufacturing Co. 
Dismal Seepage, Ohio 
Gentlemen: 

It is our understanding that you 
are on the rapidly growing list of 
companies using Worldwide Indus- 
trial Stapling Machines for closing 
the corrugated cartons in which 
you ship your product. 

As the advertising agency for 
Worldwide Industrial Stapling Ma- 
chines, Inc., we would like to ask 
for your help in the preparation of 
magazine advertising 
and we'd like to devote 


a national 
campaign . . 
one entire ad to telling the story 
organization uses 
Needless to 
involve no ex- 


of how 
Worldwide 
say, this would 
penditure on your part. Our client 
would foot the entire bill for both 
preparing and publishing the ad. 

So . . we would like to ask you 
to write us a letter telling just 
how you use Worldwide Industrial 
Stapling Machines . . how you like 
them . . and what results you have 
obtained. 

It would be helpful if your let- 
ter could many of the 
following questions as possible: 


your 
Machines. 


answer as 


1. What would you say are the ad- 
vantages of using Worldwide Sta- 
pling Machines? 


2. Has damage to your product 
been reduced because Worldwide 
Staplers do a better job of closing 
your cartons? 


3. Are working conditions better 
for your employes? Do Worldwide 


Staplers take less floor space? 


4. What do your operators say 
about Worldwide Staplers? 


former method 


5. What 


of closing cartons? 


was your 


6. How many more cartons do you 
close in a given length of time? For 
example, how many cartons did you 
close in an eight-hour period with 
method? How many 


your former 


workers did it take? With your 
Worldwide equipment, how many 
cartons do you close in eight hours? 
How many men does it take? 


dollars-and-cents savings 


7. What 


can you point to? 


In the event you are willing to 
work with us in preparing an ad, 
we'd like to have a picture showing 
your Worldwide Stapler in action. 
If you will call one of your local 
photographers, we'll take care of 
the expense involved. The pictures 
in the attached ad reprints will give 
you an idea of what we have in 
mind. 

We are sure that your answers 
to part or all of these questions will 
provide us with excellent material 
on which to base an ad. And we 
think the nation-wide publicity re- 
sulting from the publication of such 
an ad will be quite beneficial not 
only to Worldwide, but also to your 
own We'll look for- 


ward to hearing from you. 


organization. 
Very truly yours, 


It worked . . Copies of each letter 
were, of course, sent to the World- 
wide sales representative for the 
area in which the customer was lo- 
cated. 

The above letter, 
wouldn’t be suitable for your com- 
but the basic approach is 
correct. It got results. a 


obviously, 


pany, 











he, 


I'd still have my bonus check, but 
I recklessly blew it all on a new 
ball-point pen! 














THROUGH THE DESIGN ENGINEER 


= whoever, wherever he may be! 


In this market, the selection of equipment is made at 
the design level... by the designer of the system. He 
is the only man qualified to write your product into 
the list of specifications. He may be any one of the 


following... 


\ er 
——— 


OWNER’S ENGINEER 


Usually not an individual; 
may be a corporation, or 
chain, or government unit— 
large enough to employ its 
own design engineer. Espe- 
cially important in moderni- 
zation, etc. 





 ——_ 


CONSULTING MECHANICAL 
ENGINEER 


Works on fee basis for 
building owner, architect or 
contractor ... provides com- 
plete service including de- 
sign, estimating and speci- 
fying. Not to be confused 
with “Consulting Engineer” 
in civil, electrical, chemical 
and other fields. 











ARCHITECT'S ENGINEER 


Does exactly the same work 
as the Consulting Mechani- 
cal Engineer, except that he 
is employed by an architec- 
tural firm usually one spe- 
cializing in large building 
and industrial work. 














AN 


CONTRACTOR'S ENGINEER 


Many contractors, especial- 
ly those doing large-build- 
ing work, employ their own 
Mechanical Engineers to de- 
sign systems and write spe- 
cifications. Frequently Con- 
sulting and Architect's En- 
gineers are by-passed, and 
the sole specifying authority 
is the Contractor's Engineer. 


In addition, ACH&V covers Design Engineers with manufacturers and with 
Public Utilities, Manufacturers Agents, Sales Engineers, Wholesalers, etc. 


AIR ConDITIONING 


HEATING anP 
VENTILATING 


Published by The Industrial Press, 93 Worth St., New York 13, N.Y. 


You reach them all—whoever, where- 
ever they may be—by advertising in... 
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OPPORTUNITY TIME AGAIN! 


RTISAN 
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January 1960 


directory 


and 


show number 


Real value for the reader real value for you 
Here's what this field-specialized Directory 


contains 


@ An alphabetical listing of all products used 


in the field, and manufacturers of each 


Names and addresses of all these manu 


facturers 


A listing of all known trade names with the 


product and manufacturer identified for each 


All products advertised in this issue are 
classified and listed. This guides readers to 
the ad pages where they'll find more in 


formation on what they seek 


Normal editorial content of a regular issve 


assures immediate cover-to-cover attention 


E bus A COMPLETE SHOW SECTION 
previewing the 2nd Southwest Heating and 
Air Conditioning Exposition in Dallas Feb. 1-4 
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Field’s 
ACKNOWLEDGED 
Buying Guide 


since 1934 


‘““‘Who makes it?" 
‘‘Where can we get it?” 


Your most profitable outlets — the 
KEY dealer-contractors in this field 
get the answers here. 


Proof? In a survey of AMERICAN 
ARTISAN’s all paid subscribers, 
94% report they keep this Direc- 
tory throughout the year, 82% 
refer to the advertising pages as 
they use the Directory, 88% re- 
gard the Directory asuseful tothem. 


Take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity ...as nearly 200 advertisers 
do each year. You'll profit from the 
lasting sales power plus the im- 
mediate cover-to-cover interest in 
this outstanding issue. 


Regular space rates apply — not 
a 13th or extra-cost number. Parade 
your full line, tell a complete story 
to those who count, those who 
dominate in your field. Closing 
date, December 20. KEENEY 
PUBLISHING COMPANY, 6 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, III. 








Top Management Forum 





Who should control new 
product development? 


Should Marketing control new product development in the industrial company? 
Or Engineering? Or any other department of the company? We asked these 


questions of a group of industrial company presidents. Here are their answers . . 


Marketing men control 
new products at AAF 


By W. G. Frank 
President 
American Air 
Filter Co. 


Louisville, Ky. 


= At American Air Filter, new and 
improved product responsibility 


rests with the marketing function. 
This assignment was prompted by 
two major considerations. First, our 
marketing people are closer than 
engineering to our customers and 
to the performance of our products. 
Changing customer needs are more 
quickly known and desirable im- 
provements in product performance 
incorporated in the development 
program. 

The second factor recognizes how 
important new and improved prod- 
ucts are to the vitality and profit- 


ability of the company’s operation. 
An effective program will be re- 
flected in the volume of new orders 
received. Here, again, is a yard- 
stick close to marketing whose per- 
formance is judged in part by their 
ability to increase their sales vol- 
ume at optimum profit. 

We see no lack of engineering 
contribution to new product ideas 
under our organizational setup. The 
skill of our engineering groap in 
these areas is recognized through- 


out the company. However, unde: 
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marketing, better selection of prod- 
ucts to be developed and a more 
noticeable sense of urgency are ob- 
tained. 

Centralized control by manage- 
ment is retained through required 
approval of major new product re- 
search and development expendi- 
through the establish- 
annual 


tures and 
ment of priorities in an 
budgeting program. Research and 
development expenses represent 
investment of 


deserve the 


major company 


funds, and as_ such 


same management § scrutiny that 
capital appropriations requests re- 
celve. 

Exploration of new products out- 
side existing product lines is han- 
dled as a function of central staff. 
They also serve as a control group 
through quarterly checks of prog- 
ress against the forecasts for the re- 


search and development program. 


Big Joe’s new products 
are controlled by sales 


By Jack Kiefus 


® The saleability of a product and 
its marketing limitations is, in our 
opinion, the most important con- 
sideration of a manufacturer; there- 
fore it is our firm conviction that 
the director of sales should control 
new product development. 

We follow that policy in our new 
product development program at 
Big Joe 
works. 

In delegating the individual re- 


Here’s how the program 


sponsibilities, we set up a new 
product program meeting to which 
we invite our sales manager, chief 
engineer, plant production man- 
ager, advertising manager, research 
and development team, legal coun- 
sel and top management. 

The purpose of each original 
meeting is to set up a meeting 
series which has as its objective, the 
control of progress toward the mar- 
keting of new products so that all 
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key aspects are accomplished at the 
proper time in relation to the re- 
lease of the product to the market. 
This involves design, production, 
advertising, pricing and the func- 
tions relative to the release of a 
new product for which the men 
listed above are responsible. 

The initial content of this group 
is intended to include those who 
have the most direct interest in the 
accomplishment of required work 
and whose participation will simpli- 
fy communications. 

The first meeting is intended to 
determine just what will be re- 
quired in the long run 

After an initial review of our 
objectives in this meeting, we find 
it worth while to have the new 
product program meeting on a bi- 
weekly basis. Coordinating with 
each of the departments, the direc- 
tor of sales sets up the agenda for 
each meeting. In other words, the 
promotional letters, catalogs, op- 
erating and maintenance manuals, 
patents, registration of trademark, 
procurement, production and ability 
to ship on schedule, subsequent to 
the original development plans, are 
all definite responsibilities of the 
sales group who must have all of 
the answers ready for the customer. 
It is the sales group who contact 
the buyer of our product. It is the 
sales group who must be fully in- 
formed regarding the progress of 
a new product. It is, therefore, the 
director of sales who must control 
new product development 


Special department 
handles new products 


By Guy T. Avery 


# In the field of steel strapping 
and allied items for use in package 
reinforcement, unitizing of articles 
for ease in handling, and securing 
shipments of goods, there are many 
factors to be taken into considera- 
tion. First, the variety of products 


which need securing into units that 
are easy to handle and ship is lim- 
ited only by the imagination. Conse- 
quently, a great number of special 
applications and special tools for 
application of strapping, need to be 
provided. 

Secondly, within many industries, 
practices have been developed for 
handling or shipping certain mate- 
rials which require special tools 
or machinery or methods singular 
to that industry. Third, the develop- 
ment of new methods of producing 
many materials includes forming 
into shapes or conditions which now 
make strapping possible where pre- 
viously the shape or form pre- 
vented a unitized or consolidated 
package for handling; for example, 
items handled and sold in bulk 
form. 

The merchandising of strapping 
tools and machines for these myri- 
ad applications puts great demands 
on the ingenuity of the user as 
well as the seller. Over the years, 
the mechanical handling of prod- 
ucts within a plant or in loading 
into a transport vehicle, or in han- 
dling at the destination point has 
shown a trend from small size con- 
tainers and units to large size con- 
tainers and units, and from the 
hand application of strapping to the 
semi-automatic or automatic ma- 
chine-applied strap. 

We believe that the development 
of new methods of band applica- 
tion, new tools for increasing op- 
erator efficiency and reducing cost 
of strapping application, and the in- 
creasing number of newer and more 
difficult items to be strapped calls 
for unceasing attention to these 
problems, and we look upon this 
attention as vital to our continued 
growth. 

So vital is our development of 
tools, methods, materials and ac- 
cessories, that we have organized 
this activity under a_ corporate 
vice-president whose sole and com- 
plete responsibility is in this de- 
velopment. The activity itself con- 
sists of three general categories of 
work; namely, Sales Engineering, 
Development Engineering and Ap- 
plication Engineering. 

A development committee, con- 
sisting of the vice-president in 
charge of new products, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of marketing, chief 


. dine hae 
ontinued on page 132 
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THE 
VITAL , 
COMBINATION... 


IMAGINATION + NUTS & BOLTS 


All important engineering achievements have two things in common. They are conceived on basic 
scientific principles. And they become realities through practical “know how”. Imagination...plus 
nuts and bolts. Of all the design engineering publications, only the editorial content of ELECTRICAL 
MANUFACTURING follows this dual approach. Every issue has a special insert on Basic Science and 
Engineering along with depth-written articles on specific application facts. As a result, design engi- 
neers depend on ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING as their most vital source of needed technical 
information. Readers set this magazine aside from all others...spend more time with it...and with 
the advertising in it. ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING, 205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


Electrical 
Manufacturing 


A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION 


The monthly magazine of DESIGN ENGINEERING 





Outstanding 


media buy 


opportunity 
in the 
ceramic field 


Ceramic Bulletin’s 
Corporate Membership 
Directory 


Here is a listing of all corporate 
members of the American Ce- 
ramic Society . . . complete with 
names and titles of key company 
officials, plus a thumbnail sketch 
of the firm’s products or serv- 
ices. 

Here is a directory issue that 
will be “live” for an entire year 
. » » an issue that will make an 
exceptional “vehicle” for your 
advertising to men in every 
phase of ceramics. 


Deadline for COPY IS December 12, 
fer complete plates December 18. 


Place your reservation now. 


AMERICAN CERAMIC 
SOCIETY 


—s eramic 
® Pulletin 


4055 N. High St., Columbus 14, Ohio 
AMherst 8-8645 
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FORUM .. 


continued from p. 130 


engineer, superintendent of produc- 
tion and the products managers 
thoroughly discuss ideas for con- 
sideration by the development group 
prior to their actually being de- 
veloped. All phases of manufac- 
ture, production, market determi- 
nation and the like, are fully ana- 
lyzed by this committee at the out- 
set, and as a tool or machine is in 
the process of design and develop- 
ment. In this fashion, all of the 
techniques available to the market- 
ing and sales group, the production 
group, and the engineering group 
are available to be applied to the 
problems of the development of new 
ideas. 

In time, new product 
ment may come into the sphere of 
marketing activity, which is normal 
in many companies. However, with 
the extreme importance of this ac- 
tivity in our particular business, it 
is currently and for sometime will 
continue to be the direct 
sibility of a corporate officer re- 
porting to the president of the com- 


develop- 


respon- 


pany. 

The strides that have been made 
in product development in the last 
several years have been assisted by 
the close attention of this commit- 
tee to this activity, and have done 
much to stimulate growth in our 


company’s sales. 


Warns against control 
by one department 


By Robert A. Carr 


# In Dearborn Chemical Co., a new 
product usually from an 
“idea” that may come from anyone. 
While it is to be expected that most 
workable ideas will originate in our 
research, sales, or production engi- 


stems 


neering departments, we want the 
flow of ideas to be as free and un- 


controlled as possible and we en- 
courage everyone in the company to 
turn in “ideas” with as much pre- 
liminary substantiation of the worth 
of the idea as the individual can 
muster. 

Our Product Planning Committee 
is the first control point. In order 
to keep new products from being 
dominated by either sales, labora- 
tory, or engineering, the Product 
Planning Committee personnel is 
appointed annually from junior su- 
pervisory personnel to represent all 
facets of the company. 

Where an idea can be adequately 
evaluated by the Planning Com- 
mittee personnel they are em- 
powered to act either by rejection 
or referral. If the project is one 
which involves 
tures in research, engineering, or 
marketing it is submitted to our 
Product Policy Board, made up of 
senior personnel from all divisions 
of the company, including adminis- 
tration. At this stage, estimates must 
have been made on time and money 
to be spent and a survey made of 
marketing. We have a New Prod- 
ucts Department to assist in this 
preparation. 

An idea approved by the Policy 
Board and developed within the 
company to the stage of field test- 
ing and final customer approval is 
handled by the New Products De- 
before being released to 


sizeable expendi- 


partment 
Sales. 
Our philosophy is to allow as 
much freedom as possible, while 
retaining an objective analysis of 
new product development to the 
end that time and 
dissipated in a hit or miss fashion. 
We are also seeking to avoid domi- 
nation by any one division of the 
company which could result in only 
“pet” projects moving ahead and 
what should be objective controls 
becoming unreasonable road blocks 


money is not 


in the way of progress. 

We believe that to put new prod- 
ucts completely under the control 
of an existing division of the com- 
pany or under a New Products De- 
partment without frequent review 
and administrative attention by the 
senior officers concerned with over- 
all progress can impede what should 
be one of the company’s most im- 


portant activities. 2 





“here have been a/lot 
of changes in 39 years” 


“When I opened up in 1920, I did practically everything in the shop my- 
self. We have 61 people in the place now but I still have my eye on most 
of the operations. Since I keep up with the whole field, I’m in a good spot 
to see that our operations are up to snuff. Get lots of ideas from reading: 
business papers, technical publications and so on.” 


Our Mr. Topley (although he and his shop are hypothetical) is typical 
of the small—but important—high-volume plants in Metalworking. Little 
individually but of considerable size as a group, these firms are valuable 
customers of every Metalworking supplier. 

American Machinist helps give production management —in both large 
and small plants — the perspective and know-how needed to guide opera- 
tions in today’s heavy competition. This is why more production engi- 
neers and executives subscribe to American Machinist than any other 
Metalworking publication. It explains why, throughout Metalworking, 
production men will tell you... 


“T have to read American 
Machinist’ 


McGraw-Hill Magazine of Metalworking Production @ 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, New York @ 
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FAMOUS LAST WORDS (No. 10) 


"OUR EXHIBIT JUST NEEDS A NEW COAT 
OF PAINT 1” 








«»-4 NEW COAT OF PAINT WON’T HELP AN EXHIBIT THAT’S OUT OF DATE Si 


An exhibit, like a piece of productive machinery, 
eventually reaches a point of no return. Once it does, 
refurbishing may make it look fresh and clean, but the 
exhibit may still fall short of the job to be done. 


There is no rule of thumb that one can follow to 
determine whether an exhibit is re-usable or ready for 
discard. Any number of factors can obsolete an exhibit. 


Inflexibility in design and construction may prevent 
proper and dramatic display of a new product or new 
feature of existing product. Frequently, innovations in 
exhibit techniques will precipitate obsolescence. Or it’s 
conceivable that your present exhibit no longer projects 
the desired corporate image or current theme. 




















Before you apply the paint brush, we suggest you give 
the above “exhibit evaluation factors” serious consid- 
eration. It may well be that a new exhibit, based upon 
your immediate and long range objectives, will save you 
money in terms of greater returns for your exhibit dollar. 


Additional “Exhibit Evaluation 
Factors”’ are described in a new mailing 
piece. Upon request, we'll send you a 
copy along with a new 8-page folder 
entitled ‘‘Sales Producing Exhibits.”’ 
This contains illustrations and detailed 
explanations of exhibit techniques suc- 
cessfully used by GRS&W clients. Send 
for your copies. 


CG FR SS & WV iissiays?™" 


GARDNER, ROBINSON, STIERHEIM & WEIS, INC. © 5875 Centre Avenue, Pittsburgh 6, Pennsylvania 
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SALES 
PROMOTION 





Mrs. |. M. Stamp-N-Forge 


segment from stamped stoiniess steel 
curtain wall panel 


stamped steel ellipsoidal dished cover 
water heater jacket top stamping 


stamped steel cups—dished and 
flanged 


clip angle stomping 
truck tank dome cover stamping 
upset forged Jato nozzle 

cutaway upset forged missile port 
forged end railroad track gauge rod 


truck front end drive forged ball joint 
housing 


farm tractor front axle steering arm 
weldment 

lawn mower deck housing stamping 
stamped hemispheres for net floats 
gasoline saddle tank end for trucks 
stamped one-piece steel hemisphere for . an wee 

Are toe Homey Fun with forgings . . Commercial’s all 
forged farm tractor bull-pinion gear . 

saiiisss cana (ia oath metal family is fashioned completely 


from company’s own products made from 
stampings, forgings, rotoforms and weld 











ments 
Specific . . Body parts of Mrs. |. M. Stamp-N-Forge are dia- 


grammed, keyed and explained in four-page folder distributed 


to show-room visitors and prospects. 
To illustrate the diversification of 


its product line, Commercial Shear- 


‘Idea-of -the-Month’ winner _ ing & Stamping Co., Youngstown, O. 


manufacturer of pressed metal 


‘Family’ promotion is products, built a_ life-size man, 

woman and child—completely from 

its own products—and placed them 

real attention-getter in the company’s product display 
room. 

Commercial Shearing & Stamping Co. has put its products The unusual family—which 

together to form a unique ‘family group” with multiple weighs in at one-half ton is fabri- 

cated of products made from stamp- 

promotional possibilities . . ings, forgings, rotoforms and weld- 

ments. To create the two adults, a 

combination of unaltered stampings 


Thompson is ‘Idea Man’ and forgings was employed. The 
“V” decoration on the woman’s hat, 





@ Winner of the trophy shown 
at left is H. S. Thompson, assist- 
ant vice-president for sales pro- 
motion of Commercial Shearing 
& Stamping Co. He submitted the 
Stamp-N-Forge family promo- 
tion idea, described on this page, 
to win the ninth IM “Idea of the 
Month” contest. You, too, may 
win, Just send details and photos 
or samples of your “prize” indus- 
trial sales promotion idea to: 
Sales Promotion Ideas Editor, In- 
DUSTRIAL MARKETING, 200 E. II- 
linois St., Chicago 11. 


for instance, is a_ stainless steel 
architectural stamping produced by 
Commercial for the outer walls of 
the Socony-Mobil skyscraper in 
New York. The metal man’s sagging 
torso is actually an operator’s plat- 
form from a fork lift truck. 
Visitors to the product display 
room receive a kit which contains, 
in addition to general sales litera- 
ture, information on how the fam- 
ily (Mr. and Mrs. I. M. Stamp-N- 
Forge and little Ima Rotoform, bv 
name) came into existence. One 








piece of literature contains dia- 
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grams of all three figures, keying 
each component part and listing its 
true industrial function. The kit is 
also used by the sales force for 
presentations. 

Commercial plans to further mer- 
chandise its metal family by making 
the group the focal point of a space 
ad. The company also is preparing 
a brochure which tells, with the 
family as the keynote, all about 
Commercial’s background and abil- 


ities. 


Seymour ‘mails’ a press 
party—martinis and all 


It isn’t always feasible to hold a 
press party, especially when the 
newsmen to be reached are scattered 
in far-flung places, so Seymour 
Mfg. Co., Seymour, Conn., held its 
press party by mail. 

The occasion for the announce- 
ment was the news that Seymour, 
after 80 years of non-ferrous metal 
manufacture, had expanded into 
stainless steel production. Members 
of the business press first found out 
about it when they discovered on 
their desks zippered press kit cases. 
The enclosed kit itself was entitled 
“A ‘press-party-by-mail’ to intro- 
duce Seymour stainless steel.” 


First item to be discovered upon 
opening the red, simulated leather 
cover was that this—like all good 
press parties—began with a martini. 
One side of the double-pocketed 
inside envelope contained a poly- 
ethylene bag (empty) with an at- 
tached tag entitled “Have a Mar- 
tini.” 

“Some people feel that no press 
party is complete without a martini 
or two,” the copy went on to ex- 
plain, “. . not even a ‘press party by 
mail.’ Hence the attached envelope 
which contains an unlimited num- 
ber of dehydrated martinis. 

“Pour the contents into a pitcher, 
add ice cubes, gin, and a dash of 
dry vermouth. Stir slowly for sev- 
eral seconds and taste. Add gin. Sit 
down. Wait two days. Read the re- 
leases. Look at the pictures. Write 
a cover story on Seymour’s steel. 

“NOTE: If you can’t stand mar- 
tinis, write for one of our dehy- 
drated old-fashioneds . they’re 
out of this world!” 

Beneath the bag of unlimited de- 
hydrated martinis were two press 
releases, a Seymour fact sheet and 
a reply card on which the newsman 
could request additional data. In the 
facing pocket three 8x10’ 
prints of Seymour’s stainless steel 
production equipment. 


were 





ELECTRIC 


— ecm 
remem Aon ce ee om 


GEWERAL 





A Sethe heed 1s THE OFF E MES LLRETHONC) Ovi bse 











Apt . . False face in General Electric Co. ad (left) has been adopted as official insignia 
of Air Force radar squadron at Hamilton Air Force Base, Cal. Green false face ap- 
peared in ad for GE’s Light Military Electronic Equipment Dept., Utica, N.Y. Insignia, 
complete with Latin motto, as used by 4754th Radar Evaluation Squadron, appears at 
right. Ad, created by the department’s agency, de Garmo, Inc., New York, tells about 


product which defeats enemy radar. 
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Llewellyn pleases new customer 
with photos of his purchase 


Every time Llewellyn Machinery 
Corp., Miami, Fla., sells a piece of 
heavy machinery, the company’s 
public relations department visits 
the job site and takes several photo- 
graphs of the machine in action. 
Then the prints are sent, together 
with a letter, to the customer. 

The brief letter reads simply: 
“The enclosed photos are of the 
equipment recently purchased by 
you. We are sending these with our 
compliments and best wishes.” 

The letter is signed by James L. 
Llewellyn, company president. A 
P.S. informs the customer that if 
he wishes additional prints, all he 
need do is tell which photo he 
wants and how many. 

The amount of good will created 
by this practice has been well 
worth the effort, according to com- 
pany management. Many of the 
prints have turned up, in enlarged 
versions, in customers’ offices and 
some have even been used in ads. 


Promotes stacking machine 
by distributing games 


Food Machinery & Chemical 
Corp., Riverside, Cal., which makes 
automatic case stacking equipment, 
found a unique way to advertise its 
product through a trade show give- 
away gimmick. 

The company distributed a spe- 
cialty item in the form of those little 
round plastic covered cases enclos- 
ing metal balls which you roll 
around trying to get them into holes 
in a card. The switch was that FMC 
had its games specially made to its 
own specifications. The holes in the 
card were empty spaces in an illus- 
tration of a stack of cases full of 
bottles. Copy read: “You can stack 
these by hand . . Let us stack your 
cases automatically.” 

The device was handed out at the 
American Bottlers of Carbonated 
Beverages convention as a means of 
generating word-of-mouth publicity 
among convention visitors. It was, 
according to advertising manager 
Charles E. Evans, a highly success- 
ful promotion. 

The games cost approximately 
four cents each for 2,000 items. 

Sales Promotion Ideas continued on p. 140 





If you— 
Make these products... 
Offer these services... 


WHAT ONE MAGAZINE 
CAN HELP YOU 

SELL ECONOMICALLY 
IN ANY INDUSTRY? 





take the Food Industry... 


For example, at RALSTON PURINA 


specifying these products and services 


is a major concern of engineers 


like Frank Schliemann and Louis Noel 


Frank W. Schliemann, Manager of Maintenance, and 
Louis E. Noel, Steam Engineer, at Ralston Purina 


DUsWANT TO MOVE A PRODUCT,...PUT 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY, operating 55 
plants across the United States, produces world- 
famous PURINA CHOWS for livestock and poul- 
try as well as PURINA DOG CHOW, RALSTON 
CEREALS, WHEAT CHEX, RICE CHEX AND 
RY-KRISP. 

Frank Schliemann, with a staff of 70 men, 
oversees new construction and maintains existing 
structures and equipment in the buildings, labora- 
tory, and general offices at the Checkerboard 
Square headquarters. 

His responsibilities cover all equipment to 
supply and apply power and the plant services from 
the steam generators and electrical systems to the 
equipment to handle waste as it leaves the plant. 

Louis Noel is in General Engineering, a depart- 
ment overseeing the operations of all 55 Ralston 
Purina plants. His interests lie in the steam-utility 
division where he is concerned with the company’s 
capital program and maintenance projects that 
affect costs of utilities. Power and plant services in 
his utility area are—steam (for process and heat- 
ing), water (for fire, sanitation, process and drink- 





CHECKERBOARD SQUARE 3 
9 Home of 4 
he PINA CWOWS and RALSTON CEREALS s 


ing), air conditioning, process refrigeration, fuel 
handling, process-waste treatment and disposal. 

Mr. Noel is also chairman of thelubrication com- 
mittee that writes specifications and standards for 
lubricants to be used in all Ralston Purina plants. 

“T’ve been a POWER reader for ten years,” 
says Frank Schliemann. “In my job I’m always 
running up against new problems. That’s when I 
need POWER. A little while back I was studying 
every issue to help me solve a tough drive problem. 

“T like the way POWER keeps up with changes. 
As electricity became more important in my work, 
POWER gradually gave me more information 
about electrical equipment.” 

Louis Noel says, “I have many plants to worry 
about and every one has different problems. As an 
example, in our 55 plants we have about 130 boilers, 
and few of them are alike. 

“IT take POWER with me when I travel. I use it 
to show our men in the various plants exactly what 
products I’m talking about. I read advertising more 
than the editorial. It keeps me abreast of new de- 
velopments the way nothing else can.” 


BEHIND IT! 


The Food Industry—like every other major 
industry — requires many power and plant services 
for production processes. And the steam, electric- 
ity, refrigeration, water, compressed air, heat, etc. 
is the same no matter how it is used or what indus- 
try uses il. 


Just as these services are common to all indus- 
try, so the equipment to supply them is found in 
every major plant. And the engineers who produce, 
distribute and apply these services to the point of 
use perform the same tasks from industry to in- 
dustry. Thus the power function is bound together 
across industry borders by its shared interest in 
the common technology of generation, distribution 
and application of power and the plant services. 


If your product is part of the system that 
supplies these services in any or all industries, 
then the power function — the POWER reader 
—is your primary sales target. For only he 
knows his needs well enough to specify the right 
equipment to supply them. 


A McGRAW-HILL 
ABP pustication D> 
330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 





Bright lod . . One Albany mailer sported 
picture, supposedly of boss’s son. Copy 
inside coyly suggested customers buy 


now before he takes over 


Sales Promotion Ideas 


- 
equa’ 
\al CM ARCO* 
Ih pales 
——— 


All hung up . 


Kick-off mailer, timed to arrive Jan. 2, had front and back cover 


which opened into self-explanatory spread. Accompanying copy was composed of poem 
about ills of day after New Years, promised prompt Albany service would cheer day 


and lighten load 


How to quadruple profits 
by spreading a smile 


Albany Products Co. proves that nuts and bolts advertising doesn’t have to 


be run-of-the-mill, with an unusual promotion campaign that was 


chosen a ‘‘leader”’ in the Direct Mail Advertising Association competition . . 


By Jerome Kapner 
President 

Albany Products Co 
South Norwalk, Conn 


® Direct mail advertising alone can 
build a corporate image and sell 
your product, too. We proved that 


with a mail campaign that took our 


customers seriously, but not our- 
selves. 
Since 


award-winning 


DMAA 


cam- 


launching our 
direct mail 
paign, our sales volume has in- 
creased 50°% and profits have quad- 
rupled as a result of increased vol- 
ume. We opened 620 new accounts. 
We had a 25% increase in the num- 
ber of active accounts. 

Almost exception, new 
accounts were sent to our mail 
campaign’s key address. And, to 
clear up any further doubt as to 


without 
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where to place the credit for our 
success, 98% of our advertising 
budget is allotted to direct mail, so 
it had to be the mail campaign 
which did the trick. 

Business got so good we moved 
into a new plant—twice as big as 
the old one, bought out the entire 
inventory of two competitors to 
meet increased demand, and were 
appointed as distributor for all Al- 
coa fasteners. 

Our product—industrial fasteners 

is exactly like our competitors’ 
product. Prices are just about the 
same. Our service is faster and bet- 
ter. True, but trite. So what could 
we say? 


Three goals . . Together with our 
agency, David G. Lyon, Inc., West- 
port, Conn., we decided to use this 
campaign to “project our corpo- 


rate personality.” We had two other 
objectives, too: to let people know 
we were in business and to keep 
reminding them of that fact. 

The only place for a new com- 
pany such as ours to get new busi- 
ness is from established competi- 
tion. Hence, the first step was to 
make our existence known and felt. 
Keeping buyers reminded of our 
existence was the second step. Cus- 
tomers stick with old sources for a 
long time. Then one day, service 
goes sour. And who becomes the 
new source? The fellow they are 
most conscious of. 

Third, of course, as mentioned 
above, we wanted to make people 
like us. 

Our campaign consisted of ten 
monthly mailings to a list of 12,000. 
The mail pieces were four-page, 
81x11” folders and all of them 


Continued on page 142 





How To Get More Customers 
in the Electronic Original Equipment Market 


Tell your story to more people. Tell your story to the right people—elec- 
tronic design engineers. Tell them how your product works, where they 
can use it, how it will help them. Give them the data they need to specify. 
How? Through your advertising. Where? In the magazine that reaches 


the people you’re trying to sell. In the magazine that is read by the people 


you’re trying to reach. The magazine? ELECTRONIC DESIGN. 


ec 


i a 
More than a magazine 


. a selling force. 





Where 
does a 
successful 
advertising 
campaign 
begin? 





Careful, planned digging for facts about 
your business often transforms ordinary 
ads into outstanding campaigns. 


Before the typewriter clicks out a word 
... before the artist puts pencil to paper 
... the firm foundations of a successful 
advertising campaign must be embedded 
in solid facts about the problem. Trite? 
Axiomatic? Perhaps. But unless and 
until your agency is thoroughly steeped 
in the ‘‘basics’’ of your products, 
markets, competition—and the myriad 
important details of your business—how 
can they write effective, resultful adver- 
tising for you? 

The Fensholt agency has developed an 
unusually successful technique for 
gathering “‘data-in-depth’” about our 
clients’ business and problems. It has 
resulted in some consistently effective, 
high performance advertising. 


May we tell you more ? Our phone number 
is RAndolph 6-1670. 


ensholt 
Advertising Agency 


360 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


the 
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SALES PROMOTION IDEAS 


continued from p. 140 


were zany. They were mailed the 
first of each month except during 
July and August. 

The first mailing was 
arrive Jan. 2. The front cover illus- 
tration (which continued onto the 
back unhappy 
gentleman, hand clutching ice-bag- 
capped head. Spread before him 
were Bromo Seltzer, salts, 
aspirin, Pepto-Bismol, Anacin, ant 
and bug killer, Serutan, charcoal 
tablets, Kaopectate, bicarbonate of 
soda, Sal Hepatica, Brioschi, milk 
of magnesia and an ash tray full of 
cigaret butts. The only color was in 
five gaily colored Christmas balls 


timed to 


cover) was of an 


epsom 


dangling over the sad man’s head. 
The copy which occupied the in- 
side spread was an eight-stanza 
take-off on the “Night Before 
Christmas” (only it was about the 
day after New Years). Sample stanza: 
“Come Nutzen! Come Boltzen! 
Come Washers! Come Blitzen! 
Stop loafing! Stop talking! 
Get going! Stop Sitzen!” 


Prompt response .. After receiv- 
ing the mailing, one man called us 
from Seattle. His was a big account 
we had been trying to crack for 
three years. He said he enjoyed the 
mailing so much that the least he 
could do was to give us an order. 
(It was the first of many.) And he 
insisted on paying for the call him- 
self! 

Our February mailing sported a 
red cover with an illustration of a 
heart pierced by a bolt (Albany’s, 
of course). Inside the heart was a 
head cut of our general manager in 
the act of composing a rhyme. The 


rhyme: 


“Washers are red 
Bolts are blue 
We love to sell 
Nuts to you.” 


After the February mailing we 
must have started getting self-con- 
fident. We didn’t even keep a rec- 
ord of how many phone calls we 
got thanking us for the smile 
and placing the first order. 

With the February mailer we be- 
gan what came to be our standard 
format. Inside, the left hand page 
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IM discovers Albany Products 


@ We at IM have a somewhat pro- 
prietary interest in the Albany Prod- 
ucts direct mail campaign described 
on these pages. Reason is, we feel 
that we “discovered” the campaign 
when we ran an article on its fore- 
runner in the October, 1957, issue. 
(Cut at right is reproduction of that 
article.) 

The campaign has an interesting 
history, according to Jerome Kap- 
ner, author of the article in this is- 
sue. It was handled at first by Max 
Stern of the Max Stern agency, Sea- 
ford, N. Y. And Mr. Stern was the 
model for the zany photos that ap- 
peared in all of the early mailers. 

When Mr. Stern died in Septem- 
ber, 1958, the current agency, David 
G. Lyon, Inc., Westport, Conn., took 
over and continued in the same zany 
vein. Many of the Max Stern photos 
still are in use, including the man 
with the bolt through his head (see 


cut), which has become something 
of a trademark for Albany. ® 
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Valentine . 


supposedly by Albany general manager 


SALES PROMOTION IDEAS 


continued from p. 142 


contained a small repeat of the 
cover illustration plus tie-in copy 

still zany. The facing page carried 
an artistically composed arrange- 
ment of our assorted products. The 
back page carried a list of our area 
representatives. All folders had a 
Quoting the February 
copy will give you an idea of the 


second color 


type of atmosphere we were crea- 
ting. It went: 

“Why is Valentine’s Day such an 
important occasion for our general 
manager? 

“Year after year, he remembers 
Lincoln’s Birthday . . he remembers 
Washington’s birthday . . he for- 
gets his wife’s birthday. 

““But we 
on your birthday, dear,’ he explains. 


don’t close the plant 


‘Too busy.’ 

“So on Valentine’s Day he gives 
it the works. Brings home bonbons, 
colognes, Geritol. 
Doesn’t read the paper at the din- 


gift-wrapped 


ner table. 
“Women 


you’ every day. Not 


want to hear ‘I love 
customers, 
once a year is enough 
They'd rather get fast 


though 
for them 
service, fair prices, complete inven- 
tories. So that’s what we give ’em. 
Plus one smile a month.” 


Couldn't get pompous . 
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. Cover of February mailer (right) contained verse, 


Inside spread (left) and presented full-page design photo of nuts and bolts 


March we had a ticklish problem. 
It was time to get across some solid 
information. We had to tell pros- 
pects how large our inventory is, 
the vastness of our experience, the 
speed of our service. We had to list 
all the kinds of fasteners we carry 
10,000. But we 
couldn’t get pompous about it. We 


and there are 


had to stay in character. 

This time our booklet was an 
eight-pager. It pictured a silly- 
looking gent with a fastener through 
his ears. The cover was headed 
“Product List” and the copy along- 
side the man read “Step into our 
parlor, please.” 

The booklet contained 
photographs of nuts and studs. We 


vignette 


listed names, titles and number of 
years of experience of key person- 
nel—and we didn’t forget to name 
our head shipper 

The center spread and following 
pages told about machine screws, 
sheet metal screws, thread-cutting 
screws, wood screws, set screws, 
hexagon head cap screws, socket 
head cap screws, nuts, washers, 
rivets and pins. 

The April mailer, entitled “Let Us 
Tell You About Our Florida Vaca- 
tion,” carried an illustration of a 
cigar-smoking gentleman clad in 
undershirt, basking before a sun 
lamp. This was how we broke the 
news of our new catalog and price 
list but, as usual, we did so in an 
unusual manner. Inside copy ex- 


Ga 


ee Ws 
agent? 


Lary: 
ys 
: yo 2 


SPECIALISTS IN MHEADEO & MACHINE® FASTENERS, BOTH STANDARD 
& SPECIAL, 16 THE CORROTION & HEAT RESISTANT ALLOYS 


repeated cover illustration supplemented with light touch copy 


plained that we didn’t have time to 
take our Florida vacation (the wife 
was really very understanding 
about it) because of getting out the 
new catalog. (Wife said “ ‘Now that 
you've completely ruined our vaca- 
tion, I hope at least that somebody 
sends for this darn thing and uses 
it. Otherwise . . .’ So Fellas! Please! 
Use enclosed postcard. Help main- 
tain peace in our family.’’) 

The postcard was returned by 
14% of our list. We couldn’t possi- 
bly have sent a catalog to every- 
body who asked for one. Our rep- 
resentatives had to do some weed- 


ing out. 


A glass of tea .. We think the 
most significant thing about this 
mailing was our reply post card 
which offered to tell our readers 
about the three men who went to 
Lindy’s for a glass of tea. The post- 
card copy had four checking boxes: 


1. “Please send me your new cat- 
alog. I appreciate the fact that this 
catalog costs you a mint to print, 
so I'll really try to make use of it 
Honest!” 


2. “Please continue to send me your 
ridiculous mailings.” 


3. “There’s another fellow in our 


outfit who buys fasteners. He 
should get your mailings. His name 


IS. 2 


4. “Please tell me the one about 
yontinued on page 146 





FORUM . \ NO GAMBLE...in the market without waste! 
SINE. v¥ It's the TRIB, only newspaper in New York 
- DAMNO ET , with more than half its reader-families 
having incomes of $7000 or over. It com- 
bines size and high income uniquely —to 


, Tent Mg = Tei { : give you the best chance to sell the best 
itceald Oe busi buying segment of the New York market. 


EEE, 








New York Herald Tribune 


230 West 41st Street - New York 36 + PE 6-4000 : 
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Planning a 
Direct Mail 


Campaign? 


CONTINUITY is 
a key to success! 


In personal selling, 80% of all sales are 
made after the fifth and subsequent calls, 
according to statistics published by the 
National Sales Executives Club. BUT 48% 
of the salesmen make one call and quit; 
25% quit after the second call; 12% call 
three times and quit; 10% keep on calling. 
It is that last 10% which produces 80% of 
the sales. 


If CONTINUITY is so important in per- 
sonal contact, it is even more important in 
Direct Mail contact. Obviously, the mail- 
ings that call back, like the salesmen who 
call back, will be the ones that eventually 
bring in the most business. 


The McGraw-Hill Direct Mail Division 
knows from years of experience that this 
idea of CONTINUITY is a paying propo- 
sition. We've seen some outstanding cam- 
paigns over the past years, and watched 
how they've made small companies big... 
ard big companies bigger. 


Let us tell you more. Simply clip out 
the coupon and mail today! 


NN NN ee 


McGraw-Hill Direct Mail Division 
330 W. 42 St 
New York 36, N. Y. 


Please send my free copy of the McGraw-Hill 


Business & Industrial Mailing List Catalog. 


Name 
Company 
Address 
City Zone —State 
K 


SS 


~~ eo aR 


( 
( 
( 
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SALES PROMOTION IDEAS 


continued from p. 144 


the three fellows who went into 
Lindy’s for a glass of tea.” 


In May, a man smoking one of 
our bolts (that’s right, smoking) 
appeared on the cover of our mail- 
er, announcing: “Our bolts fit good 
like a fastener should.*” (The com- 
panion asterisk at the bottom of 
the page accompanied a _ footnote 
which confided “But our grammar’s 
bad . . like a TV ad.”) 

The inside copy expanded the 
tale. “Some men,” copy began, “eat 
and drink their business . . . our 
general manager smokes it, too. He 
says our nuts and bolts are 100% 
nicotine-free, require no filter.” 


No automation? .. June was the 
biggest month we had. Of course, 
the product list and the catalog 
helped. This one pictured a young 
man sporting a crown of Albany 


nuts and bolts. The headline: “The 
boss’s son is taking control.” (Foot- 
note: “In 1987.”) The copy: 

“Bright boy. Majored in cyberne- 
tics, minored in Sanskirt. But puz- 
zled by our business. 

“It’s very simple, we keep tell- 
ing him. 

“Keep full 
bolts, screws, washers 
less steel and non-ferrous . . . all 


inventory of nuts, 


stain- 


sizes and styles. 
““Price fair take 
customer seriously, but never self.’ 
“To him it sounds too easy. ‘What, 
no automation? No consumer sur- 
veys? No consultants? There must 


. ship fast 


be more to it than that.’ 

“We are betting he will find a 
way to make it more complicated. 
Better buy now!” 

We received more requests for 
additional copies of this mailer than 
any other. Can’t quite figure out 
whether they were wanted to for- 
ward to management consultants or 
to sons. ® 





Kilgore celebrates tenth 
birthday with 600 cakes 


Recently 600 customers of Kilgore 
Ceramics Co., Kilgore, Tex., re- 
ceived by mail a luscious looking 
birthday cake. The cake promotion 
was in celebration of the plumbing 


rr 


Let ‘em eat cake . 


fixture manufacturer’s tenth anni- 
versary. 

The cakes, sealed in cellophane 
to keep them fresh, were accom- 
panied by a plastic cake knife with 
the Kilgore seal and the numbers 
“1949-1959” on the handle. Also en- 


tir cme Dae 
1uea On page 148 


. Bakery personnel examine Kilgore’s anni- 


versary brochure and anniversary cake before stack of cakes 
lined up for shipment. U. A. Hyde, president, Topp Agency, 
looks on. Cakes were mailed in honor of Kilgore’s tenth an- 


niversary. 





the rapid growth of 


Astronautics 


A PUBLICATION OF THE AMERICAN ROCKET SOCIETY 


The single most important function of Astronautics is communication within the 
astronautical industry. Such communication and reporting clearly depicts the 
entire industry’s problems, requirements and objectives. 


Edited for scientists, engineers and executives active in the field of astronautics 
... Astrenautios’ increase in advertising pages in 1959 has been spectacular... 
a jump of almost 40 per cent over 1958. 


ADVERTISING PAGES ADVERTISING PAGES 
JAN-DEC 1958 JAN-DEC 1959 


This same growth is true of our readership... Astronautice has welcomed 4,000 
new exposures to your advertising in the past year. As the industry continues to 
grow...so will the number of readers of Astronautioe. Your ad exposure in- 
creases monthly... and is presented to a steady and attentive audience... the 
members of the American Rocket Society. This membership has a 94 per cent 
renewal rate yearly. If your interests...and company future is related to the 
astronautical industry ... your advertising belongs in the pages of 


Astronautics 


500 FIFTH AVENUE*>NEW YORK->PE6-6845 


Contact your advertising representative who will show you a copy of the 
American Rocket Society Roster ...a listing of the most influential audi- 
ence in this field. 
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a specialized 
sales producer 
in a $l. billion field 


the SPECIALIZED 
Oil Drilling Industry 


the medium: 


the SPECIALIZED 


publication 


The DRILLING 
CONTRACTOR 


The reasons: 


DRILLING CONTRACTOR is the 
official publication of the Ameri- 
can Association of Oilwell Drilling 
Contractors, representing most of 
the drilling firms and active rigs 
in the United States. And most of 
the total world market is centered 


‘in USA. 





The AAODC coverage, plus pene- 
tration outside of the organiza- 
tion, means Drilling Contractor 
reaches the select buying group 
of the industry . . . drilling con- 
tractors, producing executives, 
field supervisors. 


There is no waste circulation, no 
horizontal spread over other 
phases of the petroleum industry. 
Drilling Contractor concentrates 
on the $1.1 billion drilling industry 
: offers advertisers an eco- 
nomical, effective opportunity to 
reach this important, growing field. 


The DRILLING 
CONTRACTOR 


Official Publication 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
OILWELL DRILLING CONTRACTORS 


211 N. Ervay Building 
Dallas 1, Texas 
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SALES PROMOTION IDEAS . 


continued from p. 146 


closed was an anniversary brochure 
die-cut in the shape of the Kilgore 
seal (a scalloped circle) and con- 
taining information and _ pictures 
about Kilgore activities and person- 
nel. 

The cake was mailed to customers 
throughout a 25-state area. 

Topp Agency, Austin, created the 
promotion. 


Dust covers (with a message) 
plug a profit drain 


General Controls Co., Glendale, 
Cal., offers new proof that you can 
never tell where a sales promotion 
opportunity lies—it may even be 
hiding behind what looks like a 
handicap. 

General Controls makes automatic 
controls for gas stoves, refrigerators 
and water heaters. The controls are 
installed after the product is manu- 


Vest-pocket theater . 


factured and the company had a 
constant battle with dust. Tiny dust 
particles, entering inlet and outlet 
holes before installation of the con- 
trol, often led to improper adjust- 
ment, causing a demand for replace- 
ment units. 

The company solved the problem 
by covering the critical holes with 
pressure sensitive labels. Then they 
turned the labels into “advertising 
space.” 

Formed with extra-tacky adhe- 
sive, the labels, supplied by Avery 
Label Co., Monrovia, Cal., were de- 
signed in three sizes for the various 
valves. A tab on each facilitates re- 
moval at the proper time. 

General Controls then had _ its 
company logo imprinted on the 
labels with the phrase: “Seal of 
Protection.” 

Jobbers, dealers and contractors 
alike are enjoying the advantages of 
speeded up service, and General 
Controls has solved the problem of 
costly replacement. LJ 


- A Rolled Steel Corp. nationwide mail- 


ing to purchasing agents consisted of folding viewer and strip 
of stereo slides of company’s plant. Packaged in leatherette 
billfold, viewer was designed to acquaint customers and pros- 


pects with facilities at company’s headquarters in Skokie, II! 





ADVERTISING IN 
MODERN 
MACHINE SHOP 


combined with direct mail 
stumulates sales 
in lagging market 


SALES JUMP 54% FOR MADISON-FAESSLER TOOL CO. 


from 125 to 5 micro-inches surface 
finish 
in one 5-second pass! 


Tools 


Mr. Keessen Mr. Thomson 


Write for complete 4 page folder 
on Madison-Faessler Success Story 


and MODERN MACHINE SHOP media file. 


BIGGEST CIRCULATION . . . over 54,000 
LARGEST PLANT COVERAGE. .. over 36,000 
LOW&ST COST — 


PER THOU 


s 
SAND... $7.13 


@ Same ad has run 7 times in Modern Machine Shop... 
averages over 100 INQUIRIES PER MONTH 


@ Modern Machine Shop Direct Mail List 
PULLS 10% to 15% RETURNS 


Madison-Faessler and their agency, Kelly, Zahrndt & Kelly of St. Louis 
write this dramatic success story through the use of a powerful com- 
bination of MODERN MACHINE SHOP media. This ad has run seven 
times in MODERN MACHINE SHOP, produces 100 to 130 inquiries 
per insertion . . . proves conclusively the value of repetition to the 
right audience. Because MODERN MACHINE SHOP is read by the 
best prospects in metal working, the men who buy or influence buying, 
these consistent inquiries develop a high percentage of closed sales. 


Using MODERN MACHINE SHOP's Standard Industrial Classifications, 
the Madison-Faessler list was composed of 4-digit classifications 
known to be prospects for Microller Burnishing. Further screening 
(hitting high potential sales territories by counties) refined the list 
for an unusual yield of returns and resulting sales. 


MADISON-FAESSLER SALES MANAGER 
AND AGENCY EXECUTIVE AGREE... 


“Modern Machine Shop creates interest, 
demand and sales ... at every level 
in metal working’’ 


“Our reps report a high percentage of closed sales on leads 
furnished by Modern Machine Shop ads and mailings. This adver- 
tising helps find their prospects for them .. . greatly increases 


their productivity and cuts cost per call.”’ , Kz a 


Garry Keessen, Sales ——— 
Madison-Faessler Tool Co. 


“Modern Machine Shop's editorial material and advertisements 
are widely read and acted upon by people at every level of buying 
influence. We have doubled our schedule . . . and we're confident 


it will double our response." U, f hi, 


William H. Thomson, Vice President 
Kelly, Zahrndt & Kelly Advertising, St. Louis, Mo. 


modern machine shop 


431 MAIN STREET ¢ CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
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Warren Brothers Roads Company carves out 


America’s roads, airfields, etc., 


.». with over 1,000 men, $6 million of materials and 1,000 units 


w Among the 3,559° contracting firms that did $1 million 
or more of construction in 1958 is Warren Brothers Com- 
pany, headquarters in Cambridge, Massachusetts. It is one 
of the nation’s 117 oldest contracting firms. The firm’s heri- 
tage goes back to 1900 when it was founded by the five 
Warren brothers in Boston. The success it attained in asphalt 
paving led to continuous growth and expansion, as it ex- 
tended its operations across the nation. Today, Warren 
Brothers Co. consists of fifteen operating subsidiary and 
affiliated companies. They are: 

*Reported by Construction Daily 


Atlantic Bitulithic Company, Richmond, Va. 
Columbia Bitulithic Ltd., Vancouver, B. C. 
Granite Bituminous Paving Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Gulf Bitulithic Co., Houston, Texas 

Knoxville Construction Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 
MacDougald-Warren, Inc., Atlanta, Ga. 

Middle West Roads Co., Louisville, Kentucky 
Standard Bitulithic Co., Newark, N. J. 

Texas Bitulithic Co., Dallas, Texas 

Tuskegee Asphalt Corp., Tuskegee, Ala. 

Warren Bituminous Paving Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
Warren Brothers Roads Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
Warren Maritimes, Limited, New Glasgow, N. S. 
Warren Northwest, Inc., Portland, Ore. 

Warren Southwest, Inc., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Warren Brothers Company has gained national recogni- 
tion as builders of streets, highways, expressways, airfields, 
parking areas; constructors of Portland cement and bitumi- 
nous concrete paving for public industrial and private use; 
suppliers of asphalt paving mixtures and ready-mixed con- 
crete. In 1958, the combined companies did $76.5 million 
of construction, and a total of $69.4 million of contracts was 
obtained during the year. $2.5 million was spent for the 
purchase of trucks, new machinery, modernizing of plants 
and related equipment. Lets look into the operations of one 
of the subsidiary companies; Warren Brothers Roads Com- 
pany, Cambridge, Mass. 


One of Warren Brothers Roads Company's 21 asphalt plants in operation. 
Twelve of these plants are stationary and nine portable. In 1958, the 
company produced 1,155,193 tons of blacktop. 
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Roads Company did $16.4 million 
of construction in 1958 


Warren Brothers Roads Co. had its beginning in 1900 in 
Boston. It was the original of the present fifteen operating 
companies. From its beginning the company’s prime type 
of construction work has been asphalt paving. As the com- 
pany grew it opened district offices in five other states ex- 
tending from Maine and New York to Alabama, Mississippi, 
and Tennessee. Each district office operates independently 
with a district manager in charge. All work is performed 
out of these districts. 

Heading up the company is J. Warren Shoemaker, presi- 
dent, who is celebrating his twenty-fifth year in this top 
post. Warren Brothers Roads Company’s policy of promo- 
tion from within the ranks has contributed in measure to its 
growth and success. Every district manager has come up 
through the ranks. These include Gerald Costain, V. P, 
Maine; E. J. Casey, V. P, Mass.; Gilbert A. Bruno, V. P, New 
York; Arthur Lee, V. P, Tennessee; N.W.E. Long, Dist. Megr., 
Alabama; C. H. Richardson, Dist. Mgr., Mississippi. 

In 1958, the combined districts of Warren Brothers Roads 
Company completed a total of $16,443.000 of asphalt pav- 
ing, aggregate production, street and highway construction, 
airport paving and concrete revetment work. 


$118,000,000 construction completed in 10 yrs. 


Indicative of the magnitude of work which Warren 
Brothers Roads Company is capable of doing is the signifi- 
cant growth in construction completed each vear... from 
$6.6 million in 1949 to $16.4 million in 1958. The total 
completed in this 10-year period was $118,173.000. 

To complete this much work, Warren Brothers Roads 
Company combines top manpower and machinery into an 
efficient, productive working force. 


Employs over 1,000 men and 1,000 units 
of equipment 
Warren Brothers Roads Co. has a permanent staff of 184 


and a working force of 900 men at the peak of operations 
throughout the six districts. These men put some 1,000 


$1,200,000 paving contract for resurfacing 15 miles of U. S. Highway 70, 
South of Huntington, Tennessee. Some of Warren Brothers Roads Company's 
990 units of equipment shown in action, 





$16.4 million of 


in a year... 


of construction machinery 


units of construction equipment of every type to work. Here 
is a breakdown of this major equipment, valued at $5.8 
million. 
53 automobiles—(all makes) 
87 trucks, pickup—(Ford, Dodge, International) 
16 trucks, tractor—(Mack, Diamond T, International, GMC) 
59 trucks, dump—(Ford, GMC, Chevrolet) 
56 trucks, other—(distributor, water, platform, grease, batch) 
42 pavers—(Blaw-Knox, Barber-Greene, Trac-paver) 
19 compressors—(Iingersoll-Rand, Gardner-Denver) 
29 shovels, cranes—(Northwest, Lorain) 
23 diesel power units—(Caterpillar, GM, Murphy) 
34 motor graders—(Caterpillar, Austin-Western, Allis-Chalmers) , 
21 asphalt plants—(Warren, its own) 
97 rollers—(Buffalo-Springfield, Galion) 
13 rollers—trench, pneumatic and vibrating— 
(Ferguson, Bros, Buffalo-Springfield) 
30 spreaders—(Warren, Jersey, Burch) 
32 crawler tractors—(Caterpillar) 
23 front end loaders—(Hough, Michigan, Trojan, Caterpillar) 
37 trailer units—(Rogers, Martin) 
22 Welding Machines—(Lincoin, Hobart) 
4 concrete paving mixers—(Koehring, Worthington) 
22 base stations (radio) 
110 two-way radios—(GE, Motorola) 
6 crushing plants—(Pioneer, Cedarapids) 
1 airplane—(Cessna 172) 
1 concrete batching and mixing plant—(Blaw-Knox, Koehring) 
284 miscellaneous units 


$1.4 million of new equipment bought in 2 yrs. 


Contractors who are increasing the construction output 
like Warren Brothers Roads Company must expand their 
equipment inventory with new equipment. This contracting 
firm has invested over $1.4 million in new machinery in 
1957 and ’58. This includes machinery of every description. 
Coupled with its investment in machinery in 1958, Warren 
Brothers Roads Company invested some $6 million for con- 
struction materials including: 285,000 gals. of fuel, 178,000 
bbls. of cement, 24,000 gals. of oil and grease, 69,500 tons 
of asphalt. 

To keep its equipment in top running order, Warren 
Brothers Roads Co. invests $845,000 on the average per 
year for maintenance. Thirteen buildings located through- 
out its districts are used for this important operation. 


District offices establish budgets — 
many influence purchases 


Because of the size and scope of Warren Brothers Com- 
pany, with fifteen affiliated and subsidiary companies, each 
company operates on an independent budget. And within a 
company such as Warren Brothers Roads Co., each district 
office operates on a separate budget, and submits its own 
to the home office in Cambridge. Each district manager 
sends in his requisition for equipment purchases along with 
his budget. Here’s what J. Warren Shoemaker, president, 
says of this operation: 

“I can’t sit in my office and make purchases for my 
districts. We have meetings in the district offices regard- 
ing equipment needed and to be purchased, Mechanics, 
operators, managers, superintendents etc. all participate 


in the meetings and top management is influenced to a 
great extent by the recommendations of these key peo- 
ple. Meetings help us to decide on what’s needed. The 
budget is submitted to the home office following these 
meetings for my approval.” This method of operation 
has proved most successful.” 


CONSTRUCTION METHODS has penetration 
in important contracting firms! 


Like other important contracting firms throughout the 
United States, Warren Brothers Roads Company, with its 
1,000 employees has key personnel in each district who look 
to ConsTRUCTION METHODS AND EQuIPMENT magazine for 
information of practical value in their work. In Warren 
Brothers Roads Company, a total of 21 key men subscribe 
to CoNSTRUCTION METHODS AND EQUIPMENT... men with 
responsibility and buying influence. 

Reach the key men in important contracting firms 
throughout the United States, such as Warren Brothers 
Company, with consistent advertising in CoNSTRUCTION 
METHops .. . the contractor magazine. 


Construction e 
Methods ... @ 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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A job for an expert. . 


Can non-technical 
semi-technical products ? 


After the prospect analysis card 
filled out and forwarded by: the distributor salesman, 








Sico says “yes.” The non-technical salesmen of Sico’s distribu- 
tors determine the prospect’s needs by filling out a simple 
checklist. Sico’s own experts analyze the list and prescribe the 


products best suited to the prospect's needs . . 








# One of the most serious prob- 
lems facing today’s marketing man- 
agement is that of the distributor. 
As products require more special- 
ized selling and service, the distrib- 
utor salesman, whose portfolio often 
contains hundreds of offerings, be- 
comes less and less adequate. 

And yet, for reasons of volume, 
distance, etc., most companies must 
still depend on the distributor. 

Sico Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, has 
long typified this position. A pro- 
ducer of portable, multi-application 
tables and benches, Sico relies on an 


international network of supply 
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houses to distribute its wares. 

And despite the fact that the 
company was (and still is) pleased 
with its representation, it realized 
the distributor salesman did not 
have a sufficient knowledge of its 
product to give the prospect the 
semi-technical presentation that was 
expected and required. 

To solve this problem, Sico de- 
vised a customer analysis and as- 
sistance program which president 
Kermit H. Wilson says is the “key 
to our entire sales program.” The 
program centers around a simple 


(an expected characteristic for 


a Sico specialist determines the equipment and arrange- 
ment which will best meet the prospect’s needs 


such an effective sales tool) folder 
called a ‘“Multi-Use-of-Space Anal- 
ysis Card.” 

Stated simply the card enables a 
salesman to ferret out prospective 
customers. The ramifications, how- 
ever, extend far beyond the sales 
aspect to the areas of customer aid, 
salesman education and manufac- 
turer prestige 


Here’s how . . Since Sico’s prod- 
ucts are tailored to multiple use of 
space, the analysis card is worded 
to determine the various uses to 
which a prospect plans to put a 
room and its equipment. By know- 
ing the answers to such questions as 
desired room usage, number of per- 
sons to be fed, size of the room, 
feeding shifts, etc., Sico can suggest 
an arrangement of proper equip- 
ment that will best serve the pros- 
pect. 

The card is mainly a tool in the 


ntinued on page E 








PRODUCT ENGINEERING TO EXPAND 
ITS EDITORIAL SERVICE IN 1960 


NEW YORK—PRODUCT EN- 
GINEERING has been published 
‘weekly since September 1957, with 
alternate Design and Research and 
Development News editions. Effec- 
tive with the issue of January 4, 
1960, all 52 issues will have the 
same editorial format. Every edi- 


torial feature and department will 


be retained or enlarged—and appear 


in every issue. 


The hard-core design engineering 
feature content — which has distin- 
guished PRODUCT ENGINEER- 
ING since 1930 as the leading 
technical publication in its field — 
will be nearly doubled! The highly 


roduct 


successful R & D News content will 
be expanded and presented every 
week, 

The editorial staff, already the larg- 
est in the field, will be increased. 
Every issue will have a “lays flat 
when open” type of binding — for 
extra visibility, easy tear-sheeting. 
All advertising space units will be 
available in each issue. 

This editorial repackaging provides 
the product design engineer with the 
most complete, up-to-the-minute 
coverage of his interests — weekly! 
PRODUCT ENGINEERING will 
be geared more closely to today’s 
fast-paced demands of product 


planning and design engineering. 





falel|ial-\-Jalare, 


F PRODUCT DEVELOPMENT & DESIGN ENGINEERING 


Chevrolet’s engine-in-the-rear Corvair introduces a completely 
new concept in American automobile design. A dramatic example of 


our modern product development and design engineering prowess! 


Their product development and design en- 
gineers were commissioned to design this 
car from scratch—no tooling limitations, no 
need to use existing parts. Their orders: 
Use your ingenuity and technical know-how 
to develop the best possible compact car. 
Guiding force was Edward N. Cole, Chev- 
rolet’s general manager (pictured), once 
their chief engineer and an experienced 
design engineer. 

On important projects like these in impor- 
tant companies everywhere, you'll find 


readers of Product Engineering — respon- 
sible people who need the latest and best 
design engineering information obtainable. 
These are the men who make the engineer- 
ing decisions that bring to life the products 
for industry, defense, business and home. 


Selling these key men — who specify 
$41-billion worth of materials, components, 
parts, processes and finishes for products 
in the Original Equipment Market — is the 
job Product Engineering performs most 
productively. Let us show you the facts. 


response from 


responsible people 


Product Engineering’s reader response is 


skyrocketing! 


Average inquiry per ad 


is triple that of two years ago. 
Individual requests for article reprints 
frequently run into the thousands. 
All-paid circulation has doubled in six years. 


Product Engineering ; o 


WEEKLY F PRODUCT DEVELOPMENT & DESIGN ENGINEERING @ 
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sico.. 


continued from p. 152 


hands of a salesman; but when it is 
filled out, it becomes a precision in- 
strument directed at the heart of a 
prospect's problem 

Upon receiving a completed card 
from a salesman, the factory staff 
drafts a detailed proposal involving 
scaled layouts, suggestions for room 
usage, senting arrangements, prefer- 
able table models, and literature, all 
bound in a folder 

The proposal is forwarded to the 
salesman, whose presentation then 
takes on the aspect of a professional 
prescription—an intelligent recom- 
mendation ona prospect's needs 

Consider the psychological effect 
on a prospect when his case is spe- 
cially considered by a manufacturer 
in a frank, comprehensive study of 


his requirements 


Acceptance complete .. The pro- 
gram's acceptance by Sico’s distrib- 


utors and their salesmen is com- 


The distributor's job . . A salesman checks 


sis card. He doesn’t need a thorough kn 


plete, and many have gone over- 
board in its support. One distributor, 
for instance, will hold up his sales- 


men’s expense checks unless they 


ff the p eC requirements 


nan anal 


wledae 


turn in at least one card per week. 

Another labels the 
card as the finest sales aid he has 
w 


distributor 


seen 





Typogarphical erorrs.. 


‘Find-the-typo contest 
builds bulletin readership 


Imaginative admen at National Engineering Co. dream up a contest 


based on a typographical error in a product bulletin. It builds 


prospect readership in the bulletin all right . . also turns up 


® There's more than one way to get 
a prospect to read your sales bulle- 
tin. National Engineering Co., Chi- 
cago manulacturer of mixers foi 


foundry = and industries, 


process 
planted an error in its’ bulletin 
and then dared readers to find it. 

The ‘typo’ was anounced to 
1,000 prime prospects in a_ letter 
which began as follows 

“There is a fairly obvious typo- 
graphical error in your copy of the 
new Mix-Muller bulletin attached 
If you find it, Ill send you the 


attractive, sterling silver tie bar and 
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several unplanned ‘‘typos’’.. 


cuff link set shown on the attached 
card 

The letter was signed by James 
Stewart, sales manager of National 
Engineering's Mix-Muller Division 

As of last report, 225 replies had 
been received (a response of 22.5°, ) 
and the replies were still coming 
in. About half of the respondents 
had found the typo which appeared 
on page 9 of the 12-page bulletin 

The other half found a total of 
four other bona fide typographical 
errors which the proofreaders had 


missed! 


One enthusiastic respondent noted 
on his reply card: “I've read the 
bulletin from cover to cover three 
times and have found no error. I'm 
a lousy proofreader, but do I get 
a prize for trying?” 

The custom-made cuff links and 
tie bar cost the company about $5 
per set but they say they feel the 
price was little to pay for assured 
thorough readership of their new 
bulletin by at least 225 top pros- 
pects 

The error? On page 
said “Hood Can Enclusure Hoppers” 
really the 


9 a subhead 


when “Enclose” was 
grammatical word 
However, a number of readers 
noted that on page 11 were printed 
the words “equipped with weight 


larry” when the word “lorry” 
seemed to be in ordei 


National 
blushingly, that the readers were 


Engineering admits, 
perfectly right. (Those who spotted 


the “unofficial” errors received 
prizes, too.) 

Russell T. Gray, Inc., Chicago, the 
company’s agency, dreamed up the 


promotion a 





airlift 


THE MAGAZINE OF WORLD AIR TRANSPORTATION 


ARE YOU SELLING THE EXPANDING 
WORLD AIR TRANSPORT MARKET? 


Today, thousands of companies are engaged in this exclusive 
multi-billion dollar world transport market—a market that 
has quadrupled in only ten years and will have more than 
doubled in the next five years. Is your company profiting by 
this rapidly expanding market? Getting your story across to 
AIRLIFT’s 25,000 circulation sells the air carriers, the mili- 
tary and business air transportation market plus all allied 
supporting services, 


AIRLIFT magazine is concerned only with the movement of 
people and materials by air and is the magazine serving this 
market completely and authoritatively. 


CIRCULATION BREAKDOWN 
Classification 


U.S. Carriers 
Foreign Air Carriers 


Maintenance, Overhaul, Modification 
and Service Operations 


Business Aircraft Operators 
Terminal Airports (U. $.) 
Terminal Airports ( Foreign) 


U. S. Government: Federal, State and 
Local Civil Aviation Agencies 


U. S. Military 

Foreign Government: Civil Aviation 
Agencies 

Foreign Military 

Total of Above 


Airframe & Engine Manufacturers 
Accessories, Components, & Supplies Mfrs. 
Airport & Ground Support Equipment Mfrs. 
Aviation Consultants, Scheols, Libraries, 
Financial Organizations 

TOTAL 


Total Copies 


10,600 
2,000 


3,500 
5,008 
800 
208 


250 
250 


23,600 


500 
406 
290 


25,208 


AN AMERICAN AVIATION PUBLICATION ¢ 1001 VERMONT AVENUE, N.W., WASHINGTON 5, D.C. 








Advertising Volume 





in Business Papers 


sted are monthlies and have stand 


1a 


jisplay advertising. 


September /Volume 9.2% (in pages) over 1958 date/Volume 2.9% (in pages) over 1958 


1959 1958 pagechange % change 1959 1958 pagechange % change 








377,511 
October Pages Pages to Date 


October Pages Pages to Date 
Industrial group 1959 1958 1959 1958 1959 1958 1959 1958 








nthly (41/)x6!/, 


naditioning 


Continued « 
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GETTING YOUR SHARE ? 


... Of the 600,000 

sales leads produced yearly 
by Industriaf-Publishing 
Corporation Magazines? 





ar i ae / 


raps] o>!/ 





These Men Do! 


October Pages Pages to Date 
n e Industrial group 1959 1958 1959 1958 


MATERIAL 


HANDLING 
aa 


Joseph M. Smaliman 





Sales Manager 
Dempster Brothers 


Knoxville, Tenn 


Joseph M. Smaliman of Dempster 
Bros. gets his share of sales leads! 


Mr. Smallman says: “MATERIAL HAN- 
DLING ENGINEERING? is a consistent pro- 
ducer of a large number of inquiries each month. 
Our field men are pleased with the high quality 
of these many sales leads.” 


To get your share, use 
MATERIAL HANDLING ENGINEERING 
& MATERIAL HANDLING ILLUSTRATED 





Material Handling 
ILLUSTRATED 


MONE THAN 200 NEW BQUIPNERNT 
AND LITERATURE DESCRIPTIONS 


Both Industrial Publishing 
Corporation Magazines 


*Formerly FLOW 


The INDUSTRIAL PUBLISHING 
fofela clele-tilela) 


iss eae oe RUT ela ie - del: te Mi mm @a)- 0°22) F- tale Mt bo Ml @lalle) 
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October Pages Pages to Date 


Industrial group 1959 1958 1959 1958 In its 


Railway Purchases & Stores 625 
Railway Signaling & 


Communications 38 328 382 | 
Reilway Track & Structures 3 430 460 
Roads & Streets 1261 llll | 


Reck Products 32 1229 1237 


Recky Mountain Construction (semi % 
mo.) 29 a 1483 1338 pi * lila aaa 
Rural Roads (bi-mo.) 150 129 5 ae: 

SAE Journal ¢ 944 924 ‘es 


Signal x 2 305 245 j : 

Southern Lumber Journal N) 488 921 Pen all : 

Southern Lumberman (semi-mo.) 7 2 1112 1200 ‘aa ata 

Southern Power & Industry 76 462 976 ) 4 

Scuthwest Builder & Contractor . P 
\W.) 


Space/ Aeronautics 





3359 3461 
2221 1752 
4361 4328 s ; , . R. Davison, Manager 
202 208 as 4 Market Development Division 
1284 1236 . i The New Jersey Zinc Company 
2086 2010 : , New York, New York 
1738 1616 
131] 1199 
1248 1373 
Timberman 604 620 
Engineer 15] 157] 1612 
1472 1302 
299 265 
752 77) 
578 586 
594 651 
2661 2549 
1026 893 
550 551 
909 1044 
S11 560 


469 560 R. Davison 


1715 1800 


19 


Steel (w.) 

Street Engineering 

Telephone Engineer (semi-mo.) 
T.3 

Telephony (w.) 

Texas Contractor (w.) 

a . 20 

iextile industries 


World 


> 


oO & OO Lh ~ DO 


Textile 


= OD NHONDHwW 


Oo 
— 


1247913 of The New Jersey Zinc Company 


Pa RES gets his share of sales leads! 
ctober Pages Pages to Date 


1959 1958 1959 1958 Mr. Davison says: “We find that advertising 
in PRECISION METAL MOLDING gets ac- 
ications are re tion from designers and engineers who influence 
t in standard choice of materials. Over the years, we have had 
6904 7266 excellent response from PRECISION ME] AL 
2298 2117 MOLDING readers, both in volume and in 
1495 quality.” 


| To get your share, use 
PRECISION METAL MOLDING 





6742 


1cOR 
1090 


October Pages Pages to Date 
Trade group 1959 1958 1959 1958 Precision 





Metal 
Another 


INDUSTRIAL 
PUBLISHING 
Corporation 
Magazine 


Molding 


The INDUSTRIAL PUBLISHING 
fotolsclele-lirels 


812 Huron Road «+ Cleveland 15, Ohio 


New York « Chicago « | Angé . 
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October Pages Pages to Date 
Trade group 1959 1958 1959 1958 





In The 
s POWER 


~ TRANSMISSION 
Field 


R. O. Oyler 

Director of Sales 

The Bunting Brass and Bronze Co 
Toledo, Ohio 


R. 0. Oyler 


of The Bunting Brass and Bronze Co. 
gets his share of sales leads! 


Mr. Oyler savs: “The Bunting Brass and 
Bronze Co., recognizes that POWER TRANS- 
MISSION DESIGN is an excellent medium 
for producing action among OEM buying in- 


October Pages Pages to Date 


fluences as well as supporting our distributors 
Class Group 1959 1958 1959 1958 


This coverage fulfills a need that has existed 





1o! Cal 


To get your share, use 
POWER TRANSMISSION DESIGN 


Another 
INDUSTRIAL 
PUBLISHING 

Corporation 
Magazine 


The INDUSTRIAL PUBLISHING 
lotela elele-tilela) 


812 Huron Road «+ Cleveland 15, Ohio 


New Y . igo el A ele . 
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October Pages PagestoDate | 
Class Group 1959 1958 1959 1958 In Wits 


School Executive-Educational | ' Dh 
Business 715 883 | ee me 
School Management 504 295 —— 


Volume Feeding Management 841 746 


What's New in Home Economics Te __ 468 __ 599 of in 
Total 3,897 37,725 35,967 BY ; ait 





October Pages Pages to Date 
Export Group 1959 1958 1959 1958 





William T. Brookins 

Agricultura de las Americas 4) 36 429 462 Director of Advertising 
American Automobile (2 editions) 137 137 1496 1471 Parker-Hannifin Corporation 
American Exporter (2 editions) 89 88 1324 1361 | Cleveland, Ohio 
Automotive World (2 editions) 66 oS 721 652 
Caminos y Construccion Pesada 37 29 319 301 
Embotellador (bi-mo.) 255 276 
Hacienda (2 editions) 66 64 636 729 
El Hospital ll lz 166 203 
Industrial World (2 editions)“ 95 109 1111 1170 
Ingenieria Internacional 

Yonstruccion 69 61 707 692 
Ingenieria Internacional Industria 65 50 $33 550 
International Management Digest 73 64 571 503 
International Oilman 16 19 165 17) 
Petroleo Interamerican 62 55 7S 666 
Pharmacy International 

(2 editions)” 25 26 34 372 
‘evista Aerea Latinoamericana 38 2 225 211 

sta Industrial (93/4x14) (7x10 ad 

units) gy ) 956 
Spanish Oral Hygiene (4 5/16x 

7 3/16) ] 151 200 
Textiles Panamericanos 39 , 374 378 
World Construction 3 3 300 286 
World Mining 548 541 


Total ist 2103 12.151 William T. Brookins 
of Parker-Hannifin Corporation 
ee ae ee ee et ke gets his share of sales leads! 


Pe SEEN RENE SNe Mr. Brookins says: “As leaders in the hy- 
cial issue draulic and pneumatic field, we appreciate 

and use regularly the specialized market 

coverage which APPLIED HYDRAULICS & 

» indicate a different number of PNEUMATICS offers. It enables us to reach 

published during the rresponding one of our principal markets with a minimum 


of waste.” 
svious year. OL We ; 


ee ee To get your share, use 
APPLIED HYDRAULICS & PNEUMATICS 


res reported by publisher last month. flash 

‘Architectural Forum . . 1959 year to date total represents pub | draulics 
lisher’s correction of year to date figure submitted for September. _* Pneumatics 
‘Architectural Record . . year to date figures do not include ad 

vertising in Mid-May ‘Record Houses” issue. & 

‘Building Products . . October 1959 figure includes 9 pages in A nother € cH 
Western section; 1959 total includes 42 Western pages. y TOTPT, — Cee 
“Chemical Week . . 1959 year to date total reflects publisher's INDUSTR IAL eo : 
‘orrection of total reported for September. Pl IBLISHING semen 
"Consumer Packaging . . formerly named Packaging Parade. : : tid sae seve 
"Diesel Progress . . pages to date totals include 104 pages in ( orporation , 
a and 95 pages in 1958 in “Diesel Engine Catalog.” issued in Magazine 

“Electrical Construction & Maintenance .. 1959 year to date total 
includes 110 pages in September special issue not previously 
reported. 

“Industrial Development & Mfrs. Record . . Site Selection Hand- 
book, published as separate issue in 1958, included in October paoe cy ; 

issue this year. The INDUSTRIAL PUBLISHING 
“Inland & American Printer & Lithographer . . formerly two Corporation 

separate publications: American Printer and Inland Printer. Ex 

cept for current month, page totals shown are those of Inland 812 Huron Road «+ Cleveland 15, Ohio 
Printer. Ni giaae ete ce igo e Angeles « ' 


* 
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In The 
WELDING 


Cliff Priest of Hobart Brothers 
gets his share of sales leads! 


Mr. Priest says: “We use preferred position 
in WELDING DESIGN & FABRICATION* 
not only because the magazine has produced in- 
quiries of outstanding quality, but their volume 
has been consistently high. We feel strongly 
that the magazine’s Franchise-Paid Circulation 
is responsible .. .” 


To get your share, use 
WELDING DESIGN & FABRICATION 
and WELDING ILLUSTRATED 


= | WELDING 
ILLUSTRATED 


esign 
Fabrication 


Both Industrial Publishing 
Corporation Magazines 


*Formerly INDUSTRY & WELDING 


The INDUSTRIAL PUBLISHING 
lotels olele-tirels) 


812 Huron Road « Clev 
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"Knitting Industry Weekly . . tormerly nan 
Weekly. 
“Paperboard Packaging . . formerly named 
Paperboard Mills. 
“Plastics World . . annu jlirectory published this month was 
issued in September last year 
“Space/Aeronautics . » formerly named Aviation Age. 
Bsr oe - « 1959 year to date totals include 
ported. 
"Wood Worker & Veneers ad. Plywood - . total 
SE rat ly I respectiv 
Chain ee gf” Reca enese Edition Combination . . { 
med Chain Store Age—Administration Edition Cnaibientons, 
Farm & Power Equipment . . formerly named Farm Equipment 
Retailing. 
“Industrial World . . formerly namé¢ 
trial. 
“Pharmacy International . . formerly listed as separate 
Pharmacy International and El Farmaceutico. 


1ed Hosiery Industry 


Fiber Containers & 


1 American Exporter Indus- 


LEADERS IN CLASSIFIED 


1959 


Pages 
October To Date 


Publication 





im repri 
prints 

Here is a complete list of reprints of feature articles whith 
have appeared in Industrial Marketing. They are available at 
25¢ each, except where otherwise indicated. (Special prices 
are available upon request for quantity orders.) Please order 
by number. When total amount is under $2.00, please enclose 
exact amount in coins, stamps or checks. Send orders to: Re- 
print Editor, Industrial Marketing, 200 East Illinois St., Chicago 

, lll. On orders for eight or more reprints, we will be hap- 
py to bill you. Small orders are sent only upon receipt of pay- 
ment. (8 indicates an “IM Encyclopedia of Marketing” re- 
print.) 


Advertising Management 


R279 Portrait of today’s industrial advertising manager — by Merle 
Kingman 
This exclusive IM study spotlights the modern industrial ad manager, telling 
how much he makes per geographical area in which located, age, chances 
for advancement, income in relation to budget, etc. This reprint: 75¢ 


R376 Can the Reavis a aente Advertising be Measured? 
A Top Manageme yrum in which the top executives of some of the coun 
try’s most progressi ve industrial companies give their views on this not 
easy-to-answer query 


R388 The Next 10 Years and You: No Lead-Pipe Cinch — by S. R. 
Bernstein 
IM‘s editorial director makes some educated guesses on the future of indus 
trial advertising and industrial admen. He foresees great growth in stature 
for the field—and for the men in it if they can measure up 


R351 When should you buy promotional services outside? — by Dick 
Hodgson 
In most cases, the industrial advertiser can profit by buying promotional 
services outside. IM’s executive editor gives eight reasons to back up this 
tand. However, he also covers the drawbacks of working through outside 
services, so that you can come to your own conclusions 


R383 A package of two articles on corporate image building: 
nusual Ads Build a Corporate Image for Westinghouse (see 380 below) 
Prestige Brochures—Are They Worth While. The latter describes the 
and why of better company Images through prestige brochures 
reprint 5C¢ 

R332 How to evaluate your promotion program — by George Black 
A four-page check list posing simple questions you can answer to see how 
your company’s program stacks up. Covers public relations, research, publica 

|, publicity, exhibits and sales aids 


tion advertising, direct mz 


rT | R506 A Basic Guide to Communicating — by John James 
A practical guide to presenting facts, statistic or entire programs 


nteresting and informative way. This reprint 50c 
Advertising Agencies 


R390 How Industrial Advertising Agencies Make Their Money — by 
Dick Hodgson 

The often-confusing subject of industrial advertising agency compensation 

dissected in this article based on an IM survey of agencies and adver 


How to pay advertising agencies what they're worth — by Ira 
Rubel 


One of the country’s foremost authorities on financial management puts forth 
ompensation plan favorable to both client and agency 


Who's = pene Industrial Advertising Agencies 
The results IM’s annual survey of ad agency dollars spent in business 
pa Reporting \n dollars for the first time, the survey lists the billing 


4gencies 


R346 What ELSE does your advertising agency have to offer? — by 


John D. Williams 
Collateral services are much in the news. This agencyman re-emphasizes the 
nportance of extra agency functions a client might expect 


Art, Layout and Copy 


R349 How to “humanize” technical ads 
“ advertising, it pays to remember that engineers are human 
A mythical sales engineer whose light-hearted ipproach 
helped case histories get high readership 


R380 Unusual Ads Build a ge Image for Westinghouse. 
nits of space plus unique treatment of standard space Tinits are 
Westinghouse to make its advertising stand out 


How can | find what type to use? — ri d A. Raymond Hopper 
pywriters fitters and layout artists wi find the table accor panying 


article i! in selecting alternate faces 


R386 —_ Putman Awards: How to Win $9,000 
ng of winners of the Putman Award plus complete reports 
on the three top winners: Dewey & Almy, Mobil Oil; and Graver Tank. 


Continued on page 166 








In The 


SAFETY 
Field 


William J. Smith 

Vice-President & General Manager 
Thom McAn Safety Shoe Division 
Melville Shoe Corporation 

New York, New York 


William J. Smith 
of Thom McAn Safety Shoe Division 
gets his share of sales leads! 


Mr. Smith says: “The inquiries that have 
resulted from our ads in OCCUPATIONAL 
HAZARDS have been most satisfactory as to 
quality and the rate of conversion into actual 
sales has been extremely high.” 


To get your share, use 
OCCUPATIONAL HAZARDS 


OCCUPATIONAL 


HAZARIDS 


Another 
INDUSTRIAL 
PUBLISHING 

Corporation 
Magazine 


Now Sate ts Yoo 
Loading Docs! 


The INDUSTRIAL PUBLISHING 
foTold elela-titela) 


812 Huron Road «+ Cleveland 15, Ohio 


New Yorke ¢ pel Angeles e 
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In The 


OFFICE 
Field 


Arnold Belasco 
Director of Advertising 
The Mosler Safe Company 


New York, New York 


Arnold Belasco 


of The Mosler Safe Company 
gets his share of sales leads! 


Mr. Belasco says: “MODERN OFFICE 
PROCEDURES has consistently come in with 
a great number of leads from top quality com- 
panies...the Revo-File Division reports suc- 
cess in converting these leads to sales.” 


To get your share, use 
MODERN OFFICE PROCEDURES 


Another 
INDUSTRIAL 
PUBLISHING 

Corporation 
Magazine 


The INDUSTRIAL PUBLISHING 
fotelg elele-tirela) 


812 Huron Road «+ Cleveland 15, Ohio 


N . . A . 
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R384 Mr. Advertiser, Meets a Competitor — Copy Chasers 
If you advertise in the same books as U.S. Steel, that company is one 
your top competitors whether you know it or not. Here are the reasons why 


of 


Audio-Visual 


@ R508 A Basic Guide to Promotional Films — by Don Nestingen 


A top-flight industrial film producer teils how to save money and get better 
ndustrial films in this 20th IM Encyclopedia of Marketing. This reprint 50¢ 


Budgets 


How industrial companies determine ad budgets — by John J. 
O'Rourke 

This N.I.A.A. study is based on reports fron 

to industry. Findings of this survey ! 

nudgeting fe industria ompanies 


How to Sell Management on a Big Budget Boost — hy Fergus 
Stephen 


“harles Brunina Cx admen decided they needed 0° budget increase for 
S g C a y 


1959, and went about it in a highly organized manner. Here’s the story 


What should you say the next time they want to cut your adver- 
tising budget? — by Marshall C. Lewis 

Next time times are tough and management thinks the ad 
place to do some cutting, here is an arsenal of answers for you 


1 + 


Dudget fine 


The Industrial Ad Budget — by H. Jay Bullen. 
How do your advertising expenditures compare with those o 
your own? Here’s a way to find out—with IM’s compr 
dustrial ad budgets 


Brainstorming 


Couch for ideas? Then try BRAINSTORMING 
is helpful idea germinator tells you how tc 


ff to a good start and offers 25 tips to make 


Serantersing with peerage 

r ndustrial advertising agency's 
now t an. get more ase nistories 
Also included: 60 ways agencies 


BRAINSTORMING — valuable tool or passing fancy? — by Dick 
Hodgson 


Buying and Selling 


A profile of today’s industrial salesman 

The results of a 1958 survey of 3,00 dustr exer 

Trouble’s coming if you're not ORGANIZED for sales — by John 
R. Sargent 

Here’s how to pinpoint trouble spot your sales organizat A we 


tch smoott 


Let's Take a New Look 
0. Thayer 
Here are seven basic jeas_ that I! help 


sales incentives — by R. C. Ausbeck 
: , different types of incentiv 


Here's Proof, the Industrial Buyer Is Human — by Dr, F. Robert 
Shoaf and Howard G. er 


Here are th 


Case Studies 


How a 29-man ad dept. bulids campaigns for Link- get 
This 12-page reprint details the orga zation and operatic 
ng dept. of th 80-year-old, m d pany 
Getting the maximum from a case pony & — = by Burt B. means 
Every npany has ess to ¢ 

selling prospe j 

tt Paper Co., which g¢ 


W~diocre ads cost less — bur the price is high 


é Copy Chasers review the campaigr 195 
hn-of-the-Year W am Clawson of Harris 
el. aie aromded in this euinaet 
Te Airco story — a case uty 
f ten-page reprint covering rn t 


how it backs p 


“ith only 40 buyers, it paid to oe : — by Richard S. Thomas 
neral Electric reports or its su t C twe scor pros 

¢ t when most textbooks would 

the U. s. Dy: ote story 

Anothe report in dept 


of American Industry 


The Reynolds story 
A 12-page IM case 


and «advert ng operatic 
scene 





R283 The Worthington story 
A 16-page comprehensive case study showing the marketing evolution of 
a leading industrial advertiser, with 8 charts and 15 photographs illustrat 
ing the text. 


Catalogs 


(§ R507 A Basic Guide to Engineering Handbook — by Harry Baum 
This article—19th in IM’s Encyclopedia of Marketing series—covers the 
planning, development, production and distribution of these basic selling 
tools. This reprint 50c 


How to prepare and distribute catalogs 

Six articles combined into one reprint of use to all having anything at all 
to do with catalogs, and a must for every industrial advertiser. This reprint 
is 50c 


How to Make Customers Reach for Your Catalog — by W. M. 
Dickson 

Here are the details on how to catalog your product information in such a 
way as to produce ‘buying action.’ 


Catalogs . . . how to distribute them for best results — by 
Matthew A. Pavitt 

A spokesman from one of the major catalog services gives the four basic 
steps in achieving optimum distribution and elaborates on them 


What Happens to a Catalog After 18 Years — by Herbert Levy 
The story behind Ohmite Mfg. Co.’s introduction of the first major replace 
ment of its ‘“‘old No. 40’ catalog, issued 18 years ago 


Company Publications 


How to make employe manuals dramatic — by Herbert C. 
Rosenthal ‘ 
An expert handbook designer offers important guideposts to get your story 
across Clearly 





— by Robert New- 





b R357 A basic guide to « 
comb & Marg Sammons 
Company communications are covered from bulletin board to annual report, 
including newsletters, manuals, etc. A 10-point checklist is included for 
measuring the job your company is doing 


Direct Mail 


B R358 A basic guide to better direct mail copy — by Paul J. Bringe 
This industrial advertising manager gives you the lowdown on what level 
you should write, how to test copy, and points out traps to avoid. This 
basic advice will help all those who feel their copy can stand improvement 


Industrial Distribution 


R375 ITE Reaps Multiple Rewards Through Distributor Education 
Here’s the details on ITE Circuit Breaker Co.'s complete, effective distribu 
tor education program 


LI 





R374 “Distributor Feedback’’ sessions answer q solve pr 
— by John P. Maloney 
A three-way discussion between a small manufacturer, one of its distribu- 
tors and its agency find ways of getting more for the promotional dollar 
A taped report covering trade shows, sales meetings, mailings, etc 


R362 How to choose your manufacturers’ agent — by Robert P. Petersen 
A misunderstanding of an agent’s role—or your own—can lead to disaster 
A thorough article covering advantages and disadvantages of this type of 
sales representation, and pointing out pitfalls to avoid 


ip R343 A basic guide to distributor promotion — by 5S. H. ‘‘Ted”’ 
Isaacs 


Just about everything the distributor needs to know to get started on effec 
tive promotional program is included in these eight pages 


Marketing 


§ R502 A system for organizing a Marketing Library — by Howard 
G. Sawyer 
Here’s how to set up a complete library system for your reference material 
on industrial marketing. More than 1,500 subjects are classified in order 
Twenty years in the development, the system is flexible so you can add 
hundreds of additional subjects. 50c 


j§ R505 A Basic Guide to Marketing for the Smaller Company — by 
Charles E. St. Thomas 
This IM Encyclopedia of Marketing tells how the marketing concept can be 
applied to the small or medium-size company. This reprint 50c 


Why it takes effective plans & merchandising for new product 
success —— by Betty Aulenbach 

Here’s how Strombera-Carlson advertised and marketed its new pocket 
paging device, finding an unexpected bonanza in the industrial market 


You have to build markets for your new products — by Edward 
J. Detgen 

Each new product doesn’t always have a waiting market. Here’s how Owens- 
Corning Fiberglas Corp. picks its new products. Included is a detailed check- 
list to help in making decisions 


A look at procurement in the aircraft and missile market — by 
Louis J. DeRose 

To sell successfully in this rapidly changing market, suppliers will need 
these facts on buying practices and procedures by a specialist in the field 


B 8354 A basic guide to market planning — by Wroe Alderson 
Seven steps to successful market planning are discussed thoroughly in this 
reprint, covering audit review, strategy, programming, scheduling, budgeting 
and controls, installation and review 
Continued on p. 168 


In The 
REFRIGERATION 
& AIR 


CONDITIONING 
Field 


J. G. Beierlein, President 
The Mcintire Company 


i a8 Pi 
wy 


Livingston, New Jersey 


J. G. Beierlein of the Mcintire Co. 
gets his share of sales leads! 


Mr. Beierlein says: “Over the past several 
years we have kept records on the source of all 
our inquiries. Each year the largest number 
come from our advertisements in THE 
REFRIGERATION & AIR-CONDITIONING 
BUSINESS. We naturally are pleased with these 
results and look forward to the continuance of 
this fine advertiser-publisher relationship . . .” 


To get your share, use 
The REFRIGERATION & 
AIR-CONDITIONING BUSINESS 


. 
ae & AIR-CONDITIONING | 
| Dasess+— 





Another 
INDUSTRIAL 
PUBLISHING 

Corporation 


The INDUSTRIAL PUBLISHING 


fotels elele-tirelal 


812 Huron Road « Cleveland 15, Ohio 
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8503 A Checklist Guide to Profitable Marketing — prepared by 
Stewart, Dougall & Associates 
Designed to help you take stock of your marketing programs, this guide 
Vv 90 marketing areas, from operation of field sales force to projection 
of the compa y image This reprint 50c 


Weighing the success of new product ideas — by Dr. C. Wilson 
Randle 

Out of 540 proposed ideas, one commercial product! Here’s how to weigh 
product ideas to make sure you have ail points covered before you put the 


product on the market 


industrial Design as a Function of Marketing — by Peter Muller- 
k 


ns how members of his profession are helping indus- 


d a favorable corporate impression by designing better 


#B 2363 A basic guide te’ legal problems in new products — by John 
W. Bohlen 

A member of RCA’s lesa 

» handiing unsolicited idea, patent infringements, copyrights 


department gives his personal guide as an at 


trade 


urks and developing a product 


446 Gototts for marketing Ponsing — by Craig S. Rice 
A gle of one vital factor arketing planning can Cause Cor 
jJerable executive embarrassment This checki can be insurance against 


failure in your planning 


Are we marketing men or witchdoctors? — by Norton Weber 
agencyman lay out common sense guides for est ablishing a workable 


arketing concept ir ompany. He takes the mumbo-jumbo out of market- 


Will the “system” be your market of the future? — by Dr. Saxe 
Dobrin 

The systems concept, which has been working for contractors to the armed 
forces, rates study today, if we are to handle the marketing demands of 
tomorrow in efficient fashion. A look at the future 


Media Selection 


Busi blicati ' share of the edvertising dollar moves up 
— by famsle R. Venezian 

ar mbed while pages remained level during 1958. Here's an analys 
f the business publication picture from 1940-1958, with a lo nto the 





How to reed a media preference study — oe Howard &- Seeyer 
NV a Preference udy presents 22 quest ons you’! 
helping y examine suct tudies objectively Based on a ife time 


Public Relations 


ft] R340 A complete guide to holding an open house — Russell R. 


Jalbert 
f 


Here are det on 37 specific planning areas for holding 


iT] asee A ) Baste —_ to better press releases 
encyclopedia covering the preparat 


e in the business press. A checklist 


R334 How to write ee paiey articles — by H. P. Bailey 
on placing publicity, while nine editor 
tes pothe e “ay author scores and where he falls dowr 


R355 How to get technical help with technical publicity — by Michael 
K. Bonner 
aut r gives 18 @ and don'ts on working with the eng 


Her how to get act from the reluctant contrib 


B R504 A Basic Guide to Better Technical Publicity — by Peter J. B. 


Stevens 
yclopedia of Marketing by one of the top 
‘This reprint 50¢ 


R203 A guide to better publicity 
Fourteen articles In a Jblicity series cover many situations 
ha reaped more than their share of the usual put 
ty through company speakers, news magazines, free lancers 
hnical societies are just a few of the facets covered 


B R501 How to — a@ trademark — by Samvel G. Michini 

1 how to analyze your old mark impartially as to funct 

and design. Should a new mark be necessary, this handbook tells you how to 
rst to management, next how to launch it before the pub 


The author te 


R304 How to advertise a corporation — by Russell M. = nay toy 
When your company needs capital, does it have the corporate Image needed 
spire pub onfidence and support? Here's how to get 


r ‘ 








R331 How Bad promote a company’s ¢ 
©. got around seeming boastful about its centennial by pro 
Q ‘the industries it serves instead of itself. Here's how 


R372 Here's how to shoot (and then use) better advertising photo- 
graphs — by Larry Roth 
Here are some valuable pointers on shooting advertising pic 


ture 


Readership Research 


(@ R336 A complete guide to readership reports — by J. Wesley 
Rosberg 
The country’s leading readership research expert details how the nine different 
services available work and lists business publications using these services. 
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Tf R373 How to use a research — by J. Wesley Rosberg 
Here how t app y your adership survey scores to the task of build 

better ads ir he future. An ency of marketing feature covering 
reprint also includes a list of a 


esearch services 1959 


the 


Do inserts attract more interest than other ads? — by J. Wesley 
Rosberg 
The author presents evidence > readers; but he 


tells why just any old insert won’t prove 
are my ads _ gk — hn Edgar W. Bolles 
and tracir 


A new o— for space buying? _— Ani Morte oo 
A 6-page showing you the te ¢ torial evaluatio 

How to apply research to industrial marketing — by Charles 5S. 
Roberts 


What dustr marketing researct jow is ysed? How 


4gramrr 


know 
What's best? Big ads seldom . . . small ads often? — by George 
W. De wey 
How a err 


of ivert g planning and present some. highly 


forn 


Y 


- Snel Ads Often? Part i 


a4 provocative articie by 
forn a tor determining 


Big Ads Seldom . 


Trade Shows 
Why Exhibit — by G. E. Seavoy 


ales t 


How to handle saree & hot Emam yo me he Be re D. Pease 


talit 
pitality 


Here 


nize 


R284 Trade shows and exhibits 


IM Encyclopedia booklets 
for permanent reference 





The 10 most recent installments in the “IM Encyclo- 
pedia of Marketing” series, including “A Basic Guide to 
Business Anniversary Celebrations,’ which appears in 
this issue, are available handy 6x9” booklet format 
for filing in your permanent reference library. The fol- 
lowing booklets are available at 50¢ each (quantity 
prices available) from Reprint Editor, Industrial Mar- 
keting, 200 East Illinois St., Chicago 11. 


R501 How to Change a Trademark 
A System for Organizing a Marketing Library 
A Checklist Guide to Profitable Marketing 
A Basic Guide to Technical Publicity 
A Basic Guide to Marketing for the Smaller 
Company 
A Basic Guide to Communicating Facts & 
Statistics 
A Basic Guide to Engineering Handbooks 
A Basic Guide to Low-Budget Films 
A Basic Guide for Developing Publicity 
A Basic Guide to Business Anniversary Cele- 
brations 





How to be 
Subliminal 


Printed ads are not normally accused of being sub- 
liminal. The words and pictures are clearly visible 
and well above the “threshold of perception” under 


which subliminal messages slip into people’s minds. 


Yet every ad, printed or otherwise, does project 
its subliminal message. This message is not con- 
sciously seen or heard; it is sensed. It is projected 
by the “tone” of the ad, the invisible, inaudible 
overtones which emerge from between the lines. It 
is what determines how your prospects feel about 
your product and your company, and its effect 
usually endures and motivates long after the literal 
message of your ad is forgotten. 


The right tone can make an ordinary campaign 
effective and a good campaign great. The wrong 
tone diminishes the value of any advertising. Leav- 
ing tone to chance is one of the most common 


methods of wasting advertising money. 


It is easy to define the procedure for controlling 
this all-important invisible element in your adver- 
tising: Decide what you want people to feel about 
your product and your company and then control 
all of the tangible elements in your ads so that they 


project this intangible feeling. 


But the execution is far from easy. Soul searching 
is never easy, and that is the first step. Just exactly 
what do you want people to feel about your product 
and your company? The price line or the quality 
line? A company dynamically probing the future, 
or one tied solidly to proven fundamentals? Folksy 


or aloofly dignified? What feeling will sell most 
merchandise—not just next month but during the 


next decade? 


Once you have decided upon the subliminal 
message you want to project, the second step is 
simply this: Never forget it. Don’t let your agency 
forget it. Think of it when you’re planning cam- 
paigns, and above all think of it when you are 
approving ads. Resist the temptation to fall so in 
love with an individual ad that you fail to hear that 


its tone is a sour note in the campaign. 


In working with our clients, we make a point of 
considering “tone” the all-important unseen sell- 
ing element in every campaign. We’ve put together 
in booklet form a number of campaigns whose tone 
has been heard consistently at the cash register. It 
is called, “RESULTS: The Product of Good Ad- 


vertising.”” We'd like to send you a copy. 


reteller, Kickard, 
ebhardt and oii Ine- 
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How to tell industrial salesmen 
how to sell 


Last month we ran an article telling ““How to prepare a sales 


manual and make sure it’s used.”” But we skipped over one aspect 


of sales manual pre paration—instructing salesmen on selling techniques. 


By Keith J. Evans @ |M Consulting Editor 


le» Strange as it seems, many in- 
dustrial sales manuals don’t cover 
selling techniques. Consumer goods 
manufacturers, on the other hand, 
devote much time and attention to 
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We skipped it last month in order to cover it completely in this 


issue. Here are the details of that important subject. 


the subject. And here is one case 
where the industrial marketer can 
learn from the consumer field. 
Consumer products makers feel 
that they have a creative sale to 
make, because in almost every case 
the buyer may use the money for 


another product or purpose. A man 
may buy a tv set instead of a radio; 
a housewife may buy a deep freeze 
rather than a dishwasher—or per- 
haps they will both decide on a va- 
cation. 
Companies 


selling to industry 


Continued on page 172 





The Acknowledged. 


BUYING “ SPECIFYING GUIDE since 1934 


“WHO MAKES IT?” “WHERE CAN WE GET IT?” When an 
engineer or contractor in the industrial-large building field is ready 
to buy or specify your type of product, here’s where he goes. He 
repeatedly uses HEATING, PIPING & AIR CONDITIONING’s January 
Directory Number to identify sources of supply and learn specific 
details about products. 

Here’s proof: In a survey of our all paid subscribers, 96% report 
they keep this field-specialized Directory throughout the year, 75% 
refer to the advertising pages as they use the Directory, and 91% 
regard the Directory as useful to them. 

Lasting sales power plus immediate cover-to-cover attention! 
Nearly 300 advertisers appear each year! Not a 13th or extra-cost 
issue regular space rates apply! Start off 1960 right . . . tell your 
full story, parade your entire line in this value-packed issue. Closing 
date, December 10. KEENEY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 6 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, II. 


LOOK aT THIS ~~ 
DIRECTORY GONTAI 


1. An alphabe’ idg Of all Products used 
; Por 

in the field, and Factur; . ach. 
2. Names and addr y fi/Ahese manu- 
facturers. 

3. A listing of all known trata with 
the product and manufacturer 

for each. 

4. All products advertised in this iss 
classified and listed. This guides reader . 
the ad pages where they'll find more in-™ 
formation on what they seek. 

5. Normal editorial content of a regular issue 
assures immediate cover-to-cover attention. 
6. ACOMPLETE SHOW SECTION previewing 
the 2nd Southwest Heating and Air Condi- 
tioning Exposition in Dallas Feb. 1-4 
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He’s reading 


about 
automation in... 








Although possibly a little 
over zealous, the man above 
has something in common 
with every reader of Coal 
Mining. He depends on each 
issue for the latest news on 
methods, equipment and 
personnel. 

In fact, a recent survey of 
326 readers showed that 
the typical coal executive 
spends at least 2'4 hours on 
each issue. Over 76% of 
these stated that Coal Min- 
ing’s series about automation 
had proved of value in the 
selection of equipment. 

When you advertise to the 
coal industry, use the publi- 
cation that’s read most, 
quoted most by men who 
buy most .. . Coal Mining. 


AA-4745 


COAL MINING 


erving the co 
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HOW TO SELL. . 
continued from p. 170 


often take the position that if a 

manufacturer needs a lathe, he'll 

buy a lathe, and it is only a question 

of which one. If he needs wood or 

metal in his product, he must buy it 
and that’s that. 

But that’s not that any more. 
Manufacturers still must buy ma- 
chines, supplies and materials, but 
there are many products that they 
bought last year that they won’t buy 
this year. With the growing battle 
for business, with the tremendous 
boom in new materials and ma- 
chines, old markets are dying, new 
markets are developing. So you in- 
dustrial marketers do have a cre- 
ative sale to make. And a section on 
selling techniques in your sales 
manual will help your salesman 
make that sale. 


Putting it in the book . . In pre- 
senting sales techniques, some peo- 
ple will analyze the selling chore 
from a psychological viewpoint and 
go on to break down the sale in 
parts. Then they give examples with 
regard to the approach, the story 
and the close—with examples. It is 
a good thing to be a psychologically 
clever closer, but in selling to in- 
dustry, it is even more essential to 
know how to live with a customer 
through the years, serve him well 
and grow in stature as a personal 
friend and a trusted supplier. So, for 
the most part, industrial sales man- 
agers recommend low pressure, 
service selling. 

Do not be afraid of explaining the 
obvious, because you probably have 
all types of salesmen—some may 
know all the techniques, but others 
have forgotten, and some of your 
best, most practical men may have 
come up through the shop and have 
had no formal sales training. You 
have some top men, but you also 
have middle- and low-volume men 
and you must try to upgrade those 
who need help. 

One man may begin by saying 
that he was in the neighborhood and 
“thought I’d drop in.” Another sell- 
ing a supply line may open with, “I 
don’t suppose you need anything in 
my line today, do you?” 

And the amazing thing about it all 
is that often men who have the best 


personalities and fairly good sales 
records, get into these careless ways. 
So you must come up with the ideas 
explaining the need for a positive, 
well-prepared plan and an aggres- 
sive follow-through. 


The first requisite . . First, a man 
must have an objective. He must 
know the situation: Has the PA 
bought? Is he about to buy? Should 
he be ready to buy again? What is 
his past buying record? What are 
his likes, his dislikes, what is most 
likely to appeal to him? Too many 
salesmen arrive feet first in the buy- 
er’s office—they depend on their 
heads catching up as the hit-or- 
miss conversation gets going. 

A sales manager once told several 
of his good men that he was going 
to make tape recordings of their 
presentations during, the next sev- 
eral months without their knowing 
the exact time or place. 

Later he played the records back 
to them and they were greatly em- 
barrassed by their apparent lack of 
planning and logic. They were get- 
ting by on personality and the good 
will of the company. 

This brings up the question of 
canned sales talks in a sales manual. 
Some 
presentations, even urge their men 
to learn them verbatim—but only so 
they will be steeped in at least one 
good presentation. The salesmen are 
urged to change or vary the presen- 
tation as the interview proceeds, 
following their own good judgment. 

One sales manager has his new 
men commit all presentations to 
memory. If they don’t cooperate 
they are through. After they have 
memorized the pitch, he calls on 
them to recite and then write it all 
down. Then he tears up the papers, 
throws them in the wastebasket and 
says, “Now you're on your own, 


companies give suggested 


boys.” 


Sold on “canned” talk . . One 
time I was greatly intrigued by a 
salesman’s ability to answer every 
question so perfectly so persuasive- 
ly. I told him that I was interested 
in good selling, that he seemed to 
handle everything so nicely, so ably 
—how did he do it—what was his 
training or inspiration? 

He said, “Well, ’'ve been with my 
company 12 years. I made good 
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Where are YOU in this 
Canadian construction picture ? 








Please rush me my free copy of your Engineering 


and Contract Record Market and Media Data File 


ENGINEERING AND 


“T'] ENGINEERING AND 
CONTRACT RECORD 


can put vour products 
in the picture in Canada 


To sell the 87.2 billion Canadian construction 
market with the most consistent Impact you 
have to use the best-read, best-circulated 


business magazine serving the industry. 


Wherever there’s engineering construction 
being planned in Canada there’s a reader of 
Engineering and Contract: Record. A staff of 
technically-qualified editors, a diet of staff- 
written, original editorial material and) con- 
stant readership research keep reader interest 


high with every Issue, 


Cireulation coverage Is truly national and 
thorough ... but not wasteful. It is correlated 
to the geographical distribution of construc- 


tion expenditures. 


Engineering and Contract. Record publishes 
annually in) April) Kngineertng Construction 
Purchasers Directory, the most complete direc- 
tory of construction equipment suppliers and 


purchasers published in Canada. 


If you want specific market facets and 
figures on the engineering construction. in- 
dustry in Canada a geographical breakdown 
by province of construction spending 
growth pattern of the industry market 
trends ... breakdown of type of construction 

.. and construction equipment sales as well 
as the evidence which proves Engineering and 
Contract Reccrd is: first mail the coupon 
helow for your free copy of our comprehensive 


Market and Media Data File. 


ENGINEERING AN 
CONTRACT RECOR 


HUGH C.MACLEAN Publications Limited 
1450 Don Mills Road, Don Mills, Ont. HI. 4-6641 @ 


U.S. Representatives 


W. REYNOLD RATZ, 


549 W. Randolph St., 
Chicago 4, Illinois. STate 2-8811 


DILLENBECK-GALAVAN, INC., 
266 South Alexandria Ave., 
Los Angeles 4, California DUnkirk 5-3991 
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fairly fast, was in upper half of our 
sales group. Our sales manager be- 
lieved in canned sales talks, but I 
didn’t—I knew how to sell. 

“One evening after calling all day 
with our sales manager we went to 
an awfully good play. Every line 
clicked—it was sad, it was funny, 
you lived right along with it. Later 
up in my room at the hotel the boss 
asked me. ‘How did you like the 
play?’ I said, ‘It sure was great all 
the way through. Every word, every 
line was right. I surely did enjoy it.’ 

“Well,” he answered, ‘did you 
stop to think that every word, every 
line was planned to please—every 
gesture was rehearsed again and 
again and again? The result—some- 
thing rather good! Now did it ever 
occur to you that the same kind of 
planning could improve a sales pres- 
entation? Not word for word, but if 
you have the plan, the points, the 
answers all solid—down cold in your 
mind—you will come out auto- 
matically and easily with the win- 
ning words, the facts the buyer 
wants, the customer advantages that 
will convince him, that will close 
the sale.’ 

“Well he had me there that night, 
and won me over. I learned his 
canned sales talks. I don’t use them 
—that is, like a parrot—but I’ve 
doubled my sales.” 

Still another story involves a sales 
manager who, in trying to sell his 
so-called canned sales talks, said, 
“What would you do if you were in 
the spectators’ section as the houses 
of Congress are having a joint ses- 
sion? Your Congressman spies you 
in the audience. Makes an appropri- 
ate introduction and says he knows 
they all would like to hear from one 
of his most respected constituents. 

“You are now on the rostrum— 
what are you going to say? Well, it 
might possibly be difficult but no 
matter how embarrassed or con- 
fused you no doubt could at least 
recite the alphabet with great feel- 
ing and gestures. ‘A-B-C’ (very se- 
rious like) ‘D-E-F-G’ (with ges- 
tures) ‘H-I-J-K’ (pause) ‘L-M-N- 
O-P’ etc. There now that was fine, 
because you knew it-—-even without 
thinking. By the same token if you 
know your sales story that well, you 


never will be at a loss, no matter 
what the complication or pressure.” 

Whether or not you use complete- 
ly prepared sales presentations, sug- 
gested openers, body talks and ideas 
for closing—all are helpful. If used, 
they will bring up the quality of 
your sales contacts and increase 
sales. 


Solving problems . . As mentioned 
in last month’s article, help also may 
be given on problems and questions. 
The best two or three answers or 
solutions for the most common gen- 
eral and competitive problems will 
be most welcome. The best three or 
four answers to the most asked 
questions will give your men good 
ammunition. 

Here’s a typical problem: The 
buyer won't pay attention—goes on 
with his work. 


> Solution by young salesmen No. 
1; “I finally broke down (inten- 
tionally) and said, ‘I’m afraid I’m a 
failure. You are older and more ex- 
perienced than I. What would you 
do if you represented a really fine 
company—had products and service 
that your customer could use to ad- 
vantage—but he just wouldn't listen 
to you? What would you do?’ 

“The prospect paused for a mo- 
ment and then seemed to remember 
that he was young once. “Well, 
young man, let me give you some 
pointers,’ he said. And that was the 
beginning of a long friendship and 
many orders. You see, now he was 
helping, and he wanted to make 
sure that I made good.” 


> Solution by older salesman No. 
2: “I had been calling on Mr. X, 
purchasing director for a firm with 
a very large potential for our prod- 
uct, but he would never seem to 
listen—even turned and read papers 
on his desk, etc. 

“Finally one day I thought I’d 
have it out with him—so I stopped 
talking and waited. Soon he looked 
up and said, ‘What’s the matter?’ 

“Then very quietly I asked him, 
‘Does your company employ sales- 
men?’ 

“He impatiently replied, “Yes, but 
does that concern you?’ 

“Tt does concern me Mr. X,’ I 
replied. ‘Your company has sales- 
men and you hope and expect that 
they will get a fair hearing from 
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Advertising 
that 
sells! 


industrial directories 

back up your 
advertising campaign 
.-.and sell your 
products 


Directory advertising gives the 
prospect information about your 
product at the critical time when 
he is ready to buy. 


The N. I. A. A. “Survey of In- 
dustrial Buying Practices” 
showed directories were Number 
One in making the original con- 
tact between buyer and seller. 
Directories help your advertising 
schedule produce these all-impor- 
tant “original contacts.” 


CONOVER- MAST PURCHASING 
DIRECTORY gives you the most in- 
dustrial circulation. It is the only 
general industrial directory that 
includes telephone numbers, na- 
tionwide, of companies selling to 
industry. Many manufacturers 
list branch offices, or distributors, 
to facilitate fast, local contact. 


Be sure your schedule includes 
this powerful business producer. 


Conover-Mast 
Purchasing Directory 


A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION 
205 E. 42nd St. New York 17, N. Y. 
MU 9-32590 
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PULP & 
PAPER 


Whom do you have to reach to sell the 
pulp and paper and board industry? Just 
about everybody who is anybody! That’s 
because, in this complex industry, more 
key personnel influence buying decisions. 
You need quality circulation in depth, the 
kind Pulp & Paper delivers, to hit them 
all, top to bottom. 


That Pulp & Paper delivers quality 
circulation in depth is no accident. Our 
highly-trained, professional sales force 
works only for Miller Freeman Publica- 











HITS ALL THE ONES YOU NEED...... 


tions, and on salary. Old hands in the 
industry, they know top management and 
production executives personally, and 
through them their key people. Result: 
with Pulp & Paper you get more and 
better circulation than any other business- 
paper in this booming market. End result: 
your advertising reaches more buying in- 
fluences, helps make more sales. 


It’s a big job. Pick the big one first— 
Pulp & Paper. 


PULP & PAPER © @® 
Sales Headquarters: 370 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
MILLER FREEMAN PUBLICATIONS 
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THE TIMBERMAN 
PULP & PAPER 
MINING WORLD 
PACIFIC FISHERMAN 


PACIFIC LAUNDRY & 
CLEANING JOURNAL 


WESTERN BAKER 
PACIFIC WORKBOAT 
SEA AND PACIFIC MOTOR BOAT® 


WORLD MINING 
WESTERN BUILDING 
CLEANING AND LAUNDRY AGE 


CONSTRUCTION WORLD 
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buyers. I represent an old, estab- 
lished company that can serve you 
to very good advantage—but I’m 
having real trouble in telling my 
story’ and so on. 

“This purchasing director was 
proud and a bit arrogant, but in 
a few minutes he began to listen. 
In the following years we enjoyed 
a very good volume from this com- 
pany. And I can now count Mr. X 
as a close personal friend.” 


These two stories are typical of 
the many that you can get from 
your men. It isn’t easy—they’ll say 
they don’t know any but if you 
chat with them long enough, one 
story will lead to another and you 
are on your way. 

With a few stories as examples 
you can get others by mail, covering 
actual instances of how your men 
overcame problems in the field. You 
and your men can make up a list 


and then go after the answers. A 
few typical problems might include: 


e This buyer is always too busy. 
@ The decisions are made by the 
engineering department, but I can’t 
get in to see them. 

e This PA prefers to buy locally. 
© Company X shops for lower 
prices. 

e The purchasing 
president wants him to spread the 


director says 


business among suppliers. 


These examples may prove help- 
ful, but if your sales manual is to 
have a good section on selling 
techniques, you will cover every 
segment of the call, approach, story, 
close, etc.—with examples. Then 
cover questions and problems in the 
same way. 

This as well as other sections will 
never be finished—you will be 
changing your techniques, securing 
better answers and examples. 

Your book must not be static. 
It must continue to improve and 
grow with the company. 2 





Sawed-off product 
solves sales problems 


® Bradley Washfountain Co., Mil- 
waukee, which 
multi-person shower column, has 


manufactures a 


found a way to reduce the six-foot- 
high product so that salesmen can 
‘arry it, yet the demonstration unit 
retains all actual working parts. 

The shortened version contains 
the five shower heads, soap tray, 
five sets of water control valves and 
drain. Thus, the interested archi- 
tect, builder or plumbing engineer 
can see as much as if the entire 
column were displayed. 

Because as much as possible of 
the steel column has been elimi- 
nated, the demonstration unit stands 
3 feet high and weighs 26 pounds. 
The weight of the actual working 
unit is 175 pounds. 

The unit can be carried in a sales- 
man’s car and, to further assist in 
transportation the company has de- 
signed a wheel cart for handling the 
short hauls to and from the car. ® 


Shorty . . Demonstration unit of shower 
column loses only height, retains all 


working parts 
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B))DB 

BD 
follows your 
customers home! 


Buyers Purchasing Digest 
contains a wealth of news about 
the latest in tools, machines, 
materials and components. . . 
information that is required 
reading for 80,346 buyers. 

And, look at the way BPD 
readers study each copy: 

53% take BPD home. This 
assures careful readership . . . 
a responsive audience for your 
advertisements. 

2 hours, 17 minutes reading 
time per issue. Compare this 
with ordinary industrial pub- 
lications. 

Average of 10,604 inquiries 
per issue offers final proof of 
active buying interest. aa-1ss 


See SRDS Class 69 or 7OA. 


UYERS 
URCHASING 
IGEST 


13233 Euclid Avenue 
Cleveland 12, Ohio 
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impossible to have everybody—cus- 
tomers, the press and employes—at 
one big party, either have the em- 
ployes at the main party, no matter 
who else is left out, or let them have 
their own party. And if there’s a 
separate party for them, it should 
be just as festive as any staged for 
customers or the press. 

Employes should also be informed 


| as to what is going to happen and 


what is happening and what has 
happened in connection with the 


| celebration. District offices and for- 


eign operations should be brought 
into the program. Company publi- 


| cations, displays and notices on bul- 


letin boards, messages from the 


president—these and other tools of 


| communication may be used _ to 


spread the word. 

If there’s a contest in connection 
with the anniversary, there should 
be one for employes too. If there’s 
a booklet relating the company’s 


| history, copies should be available 
| to employes. (If there’s a hard-cov- 
| er book, too expensive to be given 


to all staff members, there should 
be a simpler version for them.) If 
souvenirs and gifts are distributed, 
employes should get their share, 
even if only badges, paper hats and 
simple gifts. 

Special recognition should be ac- 
corded long-term employes during 
the anniversary period. This might 
take the form of awarding pins, 
emblems or other gifts to those who 
become eligible to membership in 
the 25-Year Club, with appropriate 
ceremonies. If such recognition is 
an annual custom, it should be 
somewhat more lavish and “spe- 
cial” in the anniversary year. 

What has been said here about 
employes is applicable also to sales 
representatives, including jobbers; 
to suppliers and to all who are as- 
sociated with the organization. In 
short, remember that the company 


anniversary is for everybody, not 
just for the top brass and blue-chip 
customers. 


Advertising 


he simplest way to spread the 

news about an anniversary to a 
wide audience is through adver- 
tising. But before deciding on the 
use of advertising, certain ques- 
tions must be answered: “Shall 
we increase our budget during the 
observance period, or spend what 
we normally spend, using the an- 
niversary as a theme? Shall we use 
the theme in a major way through- 
out the year or make a big splash 
(perhaps with a television spec- 
tacular), then drop it? Such ques- 
tions can be answered only by 
management. 

Even if the anniversary theme 
is concentrated chiefly into a short 
period, it’s a good idea to capital- 
ize on it throughout the year in 
such ways as including the anni- 
versary seal in ads appearing in 
publications and having it appear 
on stationery and in sales literature. 
This is true also of the phrase, “Our 
50th anniversary” (or other refer- 
ence to the particular milestone). 
These and similar references lend 
themselves to use in postage meter 
advertising. They add little to the 
budget and spread the anniversary 
message around. 

Advertising may supplement 
other planks in the anniversary 
program. For example, if there’s an 
anniversary contest, it should be 
promoted through advertising. An 
ad based on release of the annual 
report should mention that it cov- 
ers “Our 40th (or whatever the 
milestone) Year.” A booklet on the 
firm’s history might be offered 
through printed media or radio and 
television. 


Publicity 


he whole idea of celebrating an 
anniversary is to win good will, 
Continued on page 180 











What’s in 
Petroleum Week 
for Petchem. Plt. Supers? 


A PETCHEM. PLT. SUPER, short for petrochemical 
plant superintendent, finds plenty in Petroleum 
Week. For Petroleum Week broadens the horizon of 
more than 45,000 men in the oil industry, at all levels 
and in all segments. It’s the magazine where busy oil 
men keep informed, where they get up-to-the-minute 
reports on news, technical developments, and trends 
that affect their daily activities. Out of this informa- 
tion they acquire the industry perspective so vital to 
doing a good job. 


A good, responsible petrochemical plant superintend- 
ent has to keep informed, and that’s why he likes 
Petroleum Week — oil’s most readable magazine. He 
is in charge of the personnel and equipment of a petro- 
chemical unit or plant — normally a multi-million dol- 
lar responsibility — and he takes more than a passing 
interest in the important tools of his trade. Petrochem- 
ical plant superintendents are among the many thou- 
sand subscribers to PW who are actively and directly 
engaged in the refining segment of the oil industry. 


Whether you want to reach foremen or presidents, 
technical men or operating men, the pages of Petro- 
leum Week can carry your advertising messages effec- 
tively, for all groups of buying influences are covered. 
That’s why more and more companies are placing more 
and more advertising in this magazine in 1959. 


PETROLEUM WEEK 


Oil’s Most Readable Magazine 
@ All paid ~@ audited circulation 


A McGraw-Hill Publication 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y 


Petrochemical plant superintendent 
for independent refiner 
photographed near Houston 

by W. D. Murdy. 


One of a series of portraits of oil industry management and operating men. 
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and this necessitates publicity, not 
just in spurts but all through the ob- 
servance period. It can be a way of 
compounding the benefits of the 
celebration. For example, if long- 
term employes are honored in a 
special their co- 
workers know about it through the 
inform your 


ceremony, let 
company magazines, 
industry through business publica- 
tions, and tell the public through 
local newspapers. 

If there’s a contest, use the pre- 
liminary announcement as a news 
peg; keep the press informed while 
it is under way; and, finally, pub- 
licize the results—always in con- 
nection with the anniversary that 
is being celebrated. During the ob- 
servance period, editors are more 
than normally receptive to the idea 
of using material concerning the 
company and its history; if possible, 
they should be offered illustrative 
material, such as reproductions of 
old catalog pages, ledgers, early 
advertisements, photographs of 
early models and the firm’s original 
factory. Such materials may also 
be blown up and used as displays 
and exhibits. 

It’s time-consuming to take ad- 
vantage of opportunities for cash- 
ing in, through publicity, on all 
elements of the anniversary pro- 
gram. “I’m busy enough run- 
ning the show without publicizing 
it too,” the key person may say, 
and with reason. If so, he should 
have an assistant for this purpose, 
perhaps on loan from another de- 
partment. Or this end of the job 
might be assigned to a_ publicity 
relations agency or to 
department of the 


or public 
the publicity 
company’s advertising agency. 


Sales Meetings 


A" anniversary program needs the 
support of all members of the 
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corporate family, but it needs even 
more from the salesmen—in short, 
enthusiasm and verve. Such inspi- 
ration can best be imparted at the 
sales meeting, should be 
“special,” with appropriate decora- 
tions, props, cake-cutting (per- 
haps as part of a lunch or dinner). 
The event should be tied to the 
days, with nos- 
drawings on the 
announcements of the 


which 


company’s early 
talgic 
graphed 
meeting. If the affair is a large one, 
necessitating a printed program, the 
use of old-fashioned type and other 
“long-ago” might lift it 
into the souvenir class. If there are 
skits and stunts, they should be 
tied to the milestone. This is the 


mimeo- 


touches 


ideal time to introduce a new “an- 
model. Someone, per- 
haps the sales manager, might ap- 


niversary” 


pear in the costume of the era of 
the firm’s beginnings. If there are 
veteran salesmen on the staff, they 
should be honored at the meeting 


Cake Cuttings 


his can be the high spot of a 

gathering, or a part of any func- 
tion. During the course of a com- 
pany’s anniversary program it may 
stage a score or more of cake-cut- 
ting ceremonies: in its’ various 
branches, in the various depart- 
ments of the main office, at the kick- 
off party and again at other festiv- 
ities. A large company may have, in 
addition to its big birthday cake, 
smaller ones for employes with the 
same birthday as the company. 

With some forethought, the cake- 
cutting ceremony can be made en- 
joyable rather than routine. If pos- 
sible, the top executive (chairman 
or president) should cut the first 
slice. Another nice touch: having 
the founder’s widow or the oldest 
employe, or retiree, do the cutting. 
The appearance of the cake is im- 
portant; it can be “sculptured” to 
resemble the company’s building or 


a product, or, perhaps cardboard 


representations of these may be 
placed on it. Sometimes tiny souve- 
nirs are baked into it, and there 
might be a prize for the person 
whose slice contains the “golden 
spike” or a spool or other repre- 
sentation of the company’s product 
or service. 

A rewarding feature of the cake- 
cutting is that it lends itself to pub- 
licity. Photographs of the event 
usually find favor with editors, not 
just those of the company mag- 
azines, but of newspapers and busi- 
ness publications, too. 


Open House 


he open house takes on added 

significance during the anniver- 
sary period. The usual routine can 
be brightened by adding special ex- 
hibits of old products, old catalogs 
and advertisements; by having 
guides wear old-time costumes; by 
having signs and descriptive leaflets 
printed with old-fashioned type 


Contests 


A” contest staged during the an- 
niversary period should have 
some relation to the event and 
should be referred to as “our an- 
niversary contest.” A newsworthy 
theme is the contest designed to 
draw out of hiding old models, old 
catalogs, early advertisements—pref- 
erably, but not necessarily, those of 
the company. 

To attract a large number of en- 
trants, a contest must have a theme 
of more general appeal. If, for ex- 
ample, the 
raw material or component part 
used in the products of other man- 
ufacturers, the contest might in- 
volve writing in 25, or 50, words 
or less, “What steel (or zinc, ball 
bearings or transistors) have con- 
tributed to modern civilization.” 
Sometimes the contest is addressed 
to a special audience, such as engi- 
neers or high school students. 


company produces a 


Tie-Ins 


a* anniversary offers numerous 

opportunities for tie-in promo- 
tions, which may greatly increase 
the benefits. Here are some poten- 
tially good candidates for such pro- 
motional partnerships: 
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DESIGN 
EVOLUTION 


1948 1958 


AFFECTS YOUR SALES TO THE AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIAL MARKET 


Automotive manufacturers spend more 
money on design changes, product im- 
provement and new developments than 
any other industrial market. 

And every automotive design dollar 
creates a demand for new parts, materials 
and production equipment...to complete 
the cycle from preliminary design to pro- 
duction quantities. 

In one segment of the automotive in- 
dustries — the passenger car field- keen 
competition to satisfy consumer demands 
leads to style changes, new models and 
changing requirements for production 
equipment — tough taskmasters that re- 
fuse to allow automotive manufacturers to 
stand still: 

® introduction of the domestic ‘compact car’’ rep- 


resents a totally new design concept...truly a 
new vehicle from the ground up. 


@ greater emphasis on passenger comfort requires 
new design approaches for driveshafts, trans- 
missions, suspension systems, chassis and 
frames, etc. 


@ more attention is given to automated production 
equipment, quality control and costs. 

Because design and production problems 
are unique within the automotive indus- 
tries, the executives and engineers focus 
their reading on their own magazine — 
AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES — the 
ONLY publication that is specifically 
edited to satisfy their requirements! 

Find out more about this magazine’s 
power and influence to sell your biggest 
industrial market. 


Ei] Gp 


AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES - A Chilton Publication « Chestnut and 56th Streets, Philadelphia 29, Pa. ¢ SHerwood 8-2000 


THE PLACE TO KEEP SELLING IS Al 


ENGINE EVOLUTION 
Since 1948, a typical automotive engine has increased 26% in weight, 24% in the 
number of parts it contains. 


TRANSMISSION EVOLUTION 

A typical transmission had 226 parts in 1948, The current three-speed 
automatic transmission uses 807 parts. The newer transmissions are 
at least three times as complex as the manual transmissions, weigh 
three to three-and-a-half times as much. 


FRAME EVOLUTION 

Since 1938, frame side rails have been decreased in height, widened 
in section and lengthened by more than two feet. The 1958 frame 
weighed 46% more than the comparable 1938 frame. And for 1960, 
unitized body construction has created further changes in design and 
production technique. 


BODY EQUIPMENT EVOLUTION 
48 items of standard body equipment have been designed into a typical 
car since 1938. Of these items, 27 have been added since 1948. 


ELECTRICAL SYSTEM EVOLUTION 

A 1958 automobile used 23 exterior and interior lights—compared with 
13 in 1938. The number of major electrical assemblies in the car in- 
creased from 92 to 199 in the same period. The number of electrical 
connections more than doubled between ’38 and ’58. The 1958 car con- 
tained 11,050 feet of electrical wiring, compared to 6,350 feet in the 
comparable 1938 car. 

BODY SHELL EVOLUTION 

The 1958 car’s body was longer, wider and 71% heavier than its com- 
parative model in 1938. Advanced structural design, stronger welding, 
more effective sound deadening devices and materials, and improved 
body sealing were only some of the many body design improvements. 
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1. An organization (company, ho- 
tel, school, hospital, library) 
fourded in the same year as the 
celebrating firm. 


2. An organization not the same 
age, but celebrating a birthday. For 
example, a centennial firm may join 
one 75, 50, or even 25 years old in 
a promotion. 


3. A community, say the city, town 
or state, also celebrating a birthday, 
though not necessarily the same one 
as that of the firm initiating the 
program. Typical slogan: “It’s Our 
State’s Centennial Year, and Our 
80th Birthday.” 


4. An organization with which the 
celebrant has had dealings for a 
considerable period. Example: “It’s 
Our 50th Birthday and Our 35th 
Year of Association With 

(an advertising agency, a whole- 
saler, a supplier, a customer).” 


The degree of participation varies 
widely. It may be as simple as each 
partner’s congratulating the other 
in one ad, or a series. It may in- 
clude a special event attended by 
executives and key employes from 
each organization (or all employes 
of each), with complimentary ad- 
dresses and an exchange of scrolls, 
plaques, gifts. Even though the tie- 
in event be only one phase of an 
extensive program, it creates good 
will and gives evidence of stability 
and continuing friendship; and 
there are usually news pictures and 
stories in local papers and the busi- 
ness publications. 

Sometimes the company’s anni- 
versary may be tied to an industry 
milestone, such as steel’s centennial, 
the Wright brothers’ first flight, or 
a significant invention. This year 
many firms jumped on the band- 
wagon of Colonel Edwin Drake’s 
having struck oil in 1859. The Pony 
Express Service, which began in 
1860, may serve as a useful promo- 
tion peg next year. And in 1969 
there will be opportunities for re- 
calling the completion of the na- 
tion’s first transcontinental railroad, 
which was celebrated with fanfare 
in 1869, with the driving of a gold- 
en spike at Promontory, Utah. 
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Company Magazines 


A" economical and efficient way 
of furthering the observance of 
a company milestone is through both 
internal and external publications. 
Advance issues may announce plans 
and goals; carry requests for mem- 
orabilia (old photographs, ad- 
clippings) ; 
ask for old-timers’ reminiscences 


vertisements, catalogs, 
and in other ways arouse interest 
in the forthcoming celebration. 
Later issues may report progress as 
plans develop, and, still later, re- 
port on various phases of the pro- 
gram, from the kick-off event to 
the climax. For a large company, a 
house organ serves as a sort of 
clearing house of information on the 
methods used by the various oper- 
ations in celebrating the anniver- 
sary. 

Even though coverage of the ob- 
servance is spread through a num- 
ber of issues of the company mag- 
azine, there should be one main 
which will be 
treasured as a souvenir. It should 
have an appropriate cover design; 
a president’s (or chairman’s) letter 
or statement of management think- 
milestone; a 


“anniversary issue,” 


ing regarding the 
company history—an 
chronology, perhaps both. Typog- 
raphy and illustrations should con- 
form to the theme of nostalgia. 

In view of the slight additional 


article or 


expense required to turn out a 
memorable anniversary issue of the 
company magazine, it is surprising 
that so few firms do a good job in 
this regard. (A study by the author 
of some 60 so-called “anniversary 
issues’ uncovered a high percent- 
age which carried out their promise 
chiefly in the front cover designs, 
with little or no recognition of the 
event in editorial content.) 

Despite widespread neglect of the 
company magazine as a tool for 
celebrating the anniversary, there 
are brilliant exceptions. Some edi- 
tors like the birthday theme so 
much that they use it for brand an- 
niversaries, for marking incorpora- 
tion as well as actual founding 
dates, and for celebrating the mag- 
azines’ own birthdays. 

When an editor goes out of his 
way to commemorate an off-beat 
anniversary through his publication, 
he usually does it very well indeed. 


For example, one of the finest such 
issues of 1957 was Jones & Laugh- 
lin’s May-June number of “Men 
and Steel,” which celebrated not 
the firm’s own birthday (it was 
founded in 1850), but the steel cen- 
tennial, or anniversary of the 
Bessemer process, which made pos- 
sible the mass production of steel. 
The 88-page magazine included a 
30-page illustrated chronology out- 
lining the role the company played 
in a “century of progress in steel- 
making,” but it also listed many 
events of broader significance. A 
work of this kind becomes not only 
a valued memento, but a reference 
work of lasting usefulness. 

The anniversary issue need not 
be more expensive than those pro- 
duced at other times, the difference 
being in slant and type of content. 
But even if the expense is greater, 
this may be justified. It is worth 
while to increase the print run of 
an attractive anniversary number, 
and to issue extra copies to the 
press, to shareholders, to libraries 
and others who may value them as 
source material or as souvenirs. A 
yardstick of this usefulness is that 
back number magazine shops com- 
monly charge extra for anniversary 
issues. 


Company History 


he first thing that comes to mind 

when planning an anniversary 
program is usually, “Let’s get out a 
company history.” But in too many 
instances the idea is conceived—or 
put into execution—too late to per- 
mit adequate research for publica- 
tion of the history during the an- 
niversary year. The result is that 
we find company histories issued a 
year or two after the anniversary; 
or, worse yet, we find them to be 
“histories” in name only, weak in 
content, poorly planned and ex- 
ecuted. 

It’s impossible to pinpoint what 
makes a “good company history,” 
just as it is to define a “good” novel, 
poem or essay. It is axiomatic that 
it should be interesting. It should 
also be a true history of the com- 
pany, accurately presented, without 
glossing over facts of which the 
present-day staff may not be proud. 
If research discloses that the found- 
er was a sharp trader, this should 
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be revealed, perhaps with the ex- 
tenuating circumstances that his be- 
havior was typical of that of his en- 
vironment and era. Like the person 
who boasts that an ancestor was 
hanged as a pirate, management and 
staff can usually accept the tarnish 
in a firm’s early history, provided 
it happened long ago. If the com- 
pany is too young, or if the found- 
er’s descendants are sensitive 
about such blemishes, it’s best not 
to produce a history. 

There’s no rule-of-thumb as to 
what to put into a company history. 
But there’s a rule covering what 
should not be put into it, and it 
should be written in letters a foot 
high and kept in sight of everyone 
concerned in the Don’t 
about the founder or found- 
man- 


project: 
brag 
ers, nor about present-day 
agement. Anyone who has _ ex- 
amined many business his- 
tories knows that a large percentage 
of them follow the formula of ful- 
some praise of the founder, with 
far too little objective information 
about him as a person and the kind 


very 


of world he lived in. Even more 
reprehensible is the custom of laud- 
ing current and fairly recent man- 
agement and of giving a great deal 
of space to their portraits. Coming 
across such a book five or ten years 
after its publication, when some, if 
not all, of those executives have 
died or retired, you wonder, “Why 
did they waste so much space on 
such drivel?” When the book is 
handsomely produced, the contrast 
between format and content is even 
more painfully obvious. 

Promoting the book and getting 
maximum benefit from it are just 
as important as producing it. One 
medium-size firm put all its anni- 
versary budget into producing and 
publicizing its company history, 
with excellent results. As each 
chapter was completed, it was of- 
fered to a publication of large cir- 
culation on an exclusive basis. Some 
used the chapters as offered and 
others adapted them, with total 
coverage reaching millions of read- 
ers. The book was used as the basis 
of radio and television programs. 
The source material assembled be- 
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came the nucleus of an_ exhibit 
which was sent out on tour. But 
these things did not happen spon- 
taneously. A wise public relations 
counsel and a cooperative manage- 
ment pooled their efforts into think- 
ing up ways to get every ounce of 
benefit out of the slim, but meaty, 
little volume, and its byproducts. 


Films 


motion picture released during 
A the anniversary period gets off 
to a good start, because the sponsor- 
ing company is in the limelight at 
that time. To be early 
enough during the celebration to 
benefit from the attendant publicity, 
the film should have been started 
three 


released 


perhaps two or 
years, Even though the 
main theme may be the company’s 
bright “Our Second 
Hundred Years,” the script should 
tell something of the past; and, if 
that past is colorful, perhaps quite 
a bit about it. This entails research 
and checking, and that takes time. 
But the company which produces a 
film (or two or more) as part of its 
anniversary program usually issues 
a company history or draws upon 
its background for its company 
advertising; so 


a year, or 
earlier. 


prospects, 


magazine and _ its 
that the research necessary for the 
film’s script has been conducted. 

If a film stresses the company’s 
history, it’s a good plan to inject 
nostalgia into the tools used to pro- 
mote it. For example, the an- 
nouncements, invitations, and post- 
ers dealing with it may be printed 
in old-fashioned type. If a leaflet or 
booklet is distributed to viewers, it 
might also have distinctive lettering 
and illustrations based on the his- 
toric content of the film. 


Community Relations 


here’s growing awareness of cor- 

porate responsibility in being a 
good neighbor in the community. 
The anniversary period offers an 
opportunity to invite local residents 
to visit the plant and otherwise be- 
come better acquainted with the 
firm. It’s a logical time for mem- 
bers of the firm’s administrative 
staff—from president to branch of- 
ficers—to be available to address 


clubs, luncheon groups, students, 
and to be interviewed on radio and 
television programs. (Large organ- 
izations, which send anniversary 
kits to their various operations, 
usually include suggested scripts 
for speeches.) Copies of speeches 
made by company executives in 
connection with the anniversary 
should be sent to local papers. If 
there’s an film, it 
should be offered to clubs, schools, 
church groups. This is a good time, 
too, to offer to stage exhibits at li- 
braries, banks, schools and other 
public places. 

Each year hundreds of commu- 
nities celebrate milestones of vari- 
ous’. kinds: original settlement, 
granting of a charter, incorporation, 
completion of a bridge, the coming 
of the railroad, the founding of the 
first school, the fighting of a battle. 
Tying a company’s anniversary to 


anniversary 


such a civic milestone offers an op- 
portunity to honor public officials 
and other community leaders. 

Most large corporations now con- 
sider it their duty to support pub- 
lic causes and to contribute to com- 
munity welfare without thought of 
profit, for example in promoting 
safety, research in health prob- 
lems, education, child welfare. Dur- 
ing an anniversary period such par- 
ticipation might be stepped up. Or 
special grants might be made, for 
example, for an anniversary schol- 
arship fund or for provision for a 
hospital bed. Another useful con- 
tribution might be a contest tied to 
a community cause, with prizes for 
the best suggestions on “How to 
Keep Our City Clean,” or “Why 
We Should All Take an Interest in 
Our Local Government.” 


Telling Shareholders 


gprs managements are in- 
creasingly aware of the value of 
good stockholder relations. In many 
instances shareholders are poten- 
tial customers, and even when they 
are not, they may be in a position 
to influence others who are. The 
number of persons who “own a 
share in American business” is 
steadily increasing. It’s worth while 
to make friends and allies of them. 
One way to do it is to tell your 
stockholders, “It’s your company’s 

Continued on page 188 
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LEADER IN ROCKET PROPULSION — Dan M. Tenenbaum (left), Manager, Test 
Division, Sacramento Plants, discusses static ground testing with Richard van Osten of 
the Editorial Staff of MISSILES AND ROCKETS Magazine. Aerojet-General has over 
180 test stands for liquid and solid propellant rockets with facilities to conduct tests 
involving up to a million and a half pounds-thrust. The stand shown above is used to 
test the mighty Titan engines. 
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WHO READS 
MISSILES AND ROCKETS? 


Well, for example... 
TOP ENGINEERS AT AEROJET- GENERAL 


Aerojet-General Corporation, a Subsidiary of the 
General Tire and Rubber Company, is one of the 
outstanding leaders in the research, design, devel- 
opment, and production of both solid and liquid 
propellant rocket engines. An 18,000 acre site out- 
side of Sacramento, California, is devoted entirely 
to major missile rocket engine development and 
production facilities. Aerojet-General has devel- 


oped and produced propulsion systems that read 
like a veritable Who’s Who among Missiles. For 
example: Titan, Polaris, Minuteman, Able, Bomarc, 
Vanguard, Regulus II, Aerobee-Hi, Tartar, Hawk, 
Sparrow III, and Genie. 


The Avionics Division produces special infrared 
devices and equipment for a variety of military 








to 


“The production of solid or liquid propellant rocket 
engines is just one part in today’s complex race for 
space. This missile age of ours requires vast scien- 
tific and engineering technology. In addition to this, 
we must keep abreast of the latest developments 
within our industry. MISSILES AND ROCKETS 
Magazine keeps us posted in this market that ex- 
pands daily.” — Dan M. Tenenbaum (left), Manager, 
Test Division, Sacramento Plants. 
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“Aviation is one thing — the missile/space industry 
is quite another. Our business is getting missiles into 
space. Today’s missile industry evolved from the old 
concept of the aircraft-missile business but each is 
now a separate and distinct industry. We read 
MISSILES AND ROCKETS for that very reason. 
It deals 100% with Astronautics.”—Marvin L. Stary, 
Director, Aerojet-General’s Systems Division. 


} 
Xe 


“Month-old news to the missile engineer is like the 
consumer reading last week’s weather report. Tech- 
nical news developments concerning the industry 
are « day-to-day occurrence. The weekly issues of 
MISSILES AND ROCKETS Magazine keep us right 
up to date. Without question, MISSILES AND 
ROCKETS is a must for our money.”—Dr. Raymond 
H. McFee (right), Director of Research, Aerojet- 
General’s Avionics Division. 


Pr al 


— * 
“This is a young industry and there are a lot of 
young people growing up with it. It is absolutely 
necessary that these young engineers be filled in on 
every bit of new data as it develops. MISSILES 
AND ROCKETS provides a complete, clear picture 
weekly of what’s happening in the field of World 
Astronautics.” — Dr. George Moe, (left) Aerojet- 
General’s Space Technology Division. 
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tems to provide power for space vehicles. Another 
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of nuclear-propulsion systems for space exploration. 
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birthday and we want you to help 
us celebrate.” 

The best method of calling their 
attention to the milestone is through 
the annual report, preferably start- 
ing with its cover which may carry 
the anniversary seal as part of the 
design, or the words, “Our Golden 
(or 25th, or 40th, as the case may 
be) Anniversary,” or perhaps just 
the dates, “1860-1960,” or whatever 
they may be. 

Since space is needed in the re- 
president’s 


port for the message 


and various charts and earnings 
statements, the coverage given to 
the firm’s history is necessarily lim- 
letter 
should at least refer to the event. 


ited. But the  president’s 


And there should be a brief his- 
tory of the company, even if only 

Other attractive 
“Before and After” 


pictures of products, pictures of the 


a chronology. 
touches are: 

founder and the first factory, or 
even a view of the town or city as 
it was when the company began. 
(These may be actual photographs 
Such 


ment need not be elaborate or ex- 


or simple sketches.) treat- 
pensive, but if tastefully presented 
with appropriate lettering, it may 
lift the report into the “Keep-as-a- 
souvenir” class. 

Mailing quarterly dividends pro- 
vides an opportunity to remind 
stockholders of the 
birthday, 
other enclosures. Some firms start 


company’s 
through newsletters or 
telling investors about the celebra- 
tion well before it begins. One, for 
example, enclosed reply postcards 
asking the stockholders for sugges- 
tions as to how to celebrate the 
company anniversary. 

Other opportunities to promote 
the anniversary to shareholders are 
afforded through the annual meet- 
ing (president’s address, decora- 
tions, special exhibits, favors). If, 
in accordance with a growing cus- 
tom, a summary of the annual 
meeting is later issued as a booklet, 
its chance of being retained as a 
souvenir is increased if there is 
emphasis on the event as an “an- 
niversary meeting.” 

Here are other suggestions for 
calling attention to the value of the 
company’s stock during the anni- 


versary period: honor long-term 
stockholders, if possible by having 
them attend the annual meeting and 
making photographs of them 

give away small blocks of stock 
(perhaps single shares) as contest 
prizes, to long-term em- 
ployes, as gifts to children born to 
employes on the same date as that 


honor 


of the firm’s founding. 


Summing Up 

“Ts it worth while,’ one might ask, 

“to go to so much trouble and 

expense to celebrate an anniver- 
sary?” 

The answer is that it must be. 
Some of the nation’s best run and 
most successful businesses make a 
practice of celebrating not only 
their traditional “big” birthdays, 
such as the 25th, 50th, 75th, 100th, 
but brand anniversaries as well, and 
the production of their “umpteenth” 
units. They also join in industry- 
wide anniversary promotions. To- 
day especially, when the importance 
of the “corporate image” is rec- 
ognized, stability is a quality of 
which any successful business may 
be proud. 

A company may win good will, 
publicity and probably added sales, 
through marking a milestone—pro- 
vided the skillfully 
planned, coordinated and executed. 
Aside from its promotional benefits, 
observing the birthday usually in- 
spires management to interpret the 
past in terms of the future, into 
long- 


program is 


useful self-appraisal and 
range plans. 

The rewards from the anniver- 
sary program are usually in direct 
ratio to the time and effort put into 
it. 

Summing up the pointers given 
Start early. Centralize re- 
sponsibility. Make a_ blueprint. 
Make a checklist of all possible ac- 
tivities and planks of the program 
which can be tailored to the cele- 
bration (sales meetings, open house, 
telling shareholders, prepare kits, 
etc.). Cash in on the company’s 
(which entails learning 
something about it). Spread the 
idea around—get as many as possi- 
ble into the act. Have fun. Follow 
these principles and the company’s 
birthday should be a happy one for 
all concerned. * 
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So you're ‘elected’ program chairman 


Nex? time you’re named program chairman, be sure to follow 
y g 


these 10 simple rules. They will insure « more enjoyable time 


for you—and those for whom the meeting was planned. 


By Robert C. Willson 


# A man who takes on the job of 
program chairman for a conference 
or convention usually does so be- 
cause he feels that he knows what 
the members of his organization 
want and need from the meeting. 
However, programs often fall flat 
because the chairmen, concerned 
with the broader aspects of plan- 
ning and scheduling, fail to consider 
some of the all-important details 
which can make or break any con- 
ference or convention. Here are ten 
things you can do to make your 


program a memorable success: 


1. When casting about for speakers, 
don’t rely too much upon a man’s 
reputation as an expert in his field. 
Neither his colleagues’ opinions nor 
his published works should be your 
first guide. A dull speaker with the 
best topic in the world can empty a 
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hall faster than a cry of “Fire!” 

It may be difficult, but find the 
experts who are also top-notch 
speakers. Rely upon the judgments 
of those who have heard the pros- 
pective speakers make public pres- 
entations to similar audiences be- 
fore you extend your invitations. 


2. Don’t let “big names” who have 
nothing in particular to say to your 
audience find their way onto your 
program 

Board chairmen, high government 
officials, and top military brass may 
add something to advance 
publicity, but they can ruin your 


your 


meeting unless they are chosen on 
the same careful basis as are your 
They 


something specific to say to your 


other speakers. must have 


audience. 


3. Try to have all speakers submit 
detailed outlines of their presenta- 
tions six to eight weeks in advance. 
Bob Hope can ad lib, but Joe Doaks 
(even Governor Joe Doaks or Joe 


Doaks Ph.D.) is 


more successful 


when he speaks from a detailed out- 
line. 

And when you have the outlines 
in hand, you will have a chance to 
make sure that the speakers know 
what your audience wants, what it 
needs, what it will understand, and 
what it will accept. 


4. Allow no speaker more than 30 
minutes’ time, including time for a 
question period. Let each speaker 
know that he will be stopped by the 
chairman if he goes beyond his time 
limit. 


5S. Plan all sessions which will last 
two hours or more so that there will 
be time for a five- or ten-minute 


break. 


6. No matter how good the speak- 
ers or how brief their presentations, 
limit each session—morning, after- 
noon, or evening—to four principal 
speakers. 

7. Never put your most important 
speaker last on the program for any 
session. There is always some wear- 
ing away of even the best audiences 
at the end of an hour or two. 

8. Be sure to find out in advance 
what visual aid 
speakers will need. Have projectors, 
screens, etc., set up a half day ahead 


materials your 


of time. 





AMONG ALL ELECTRONIC ANNUALS 
eem 


ELECTRONIC ENGINEERS MASTER 


More pages of manufacturers’ advertisements...726; more 
pages of directory material...554; greatest gain in number 
of paid pages over 1958 edition...221; most complete buying 
directories in every detail—a clean sweep for the new 1959 
edition of eem over all annuals serving the electronic market. 


This in itself is a proud record, but to attain it in the second 
edition, when competitive annuals have been publishing from 
12 to 19 years, is a remarkable achievement. So remarkable, 
in fact, that every electronic manufacturer and every adver- 
tising agency representing clients selling the electronic market 
should use eem—the number one annual—to spearhead their 
selling and advertising program. 








NOW! Reserve 





Our sincere thanks to the manufacturers who had the faith 
to support this lusty infant and its new streamlined concept of 
product presentation. Our thanks, too, to the 56,000 engi- 
neers and purchasing agents who, by their day-in and day-out 
reliance on eem, have proved to manufacturers that eem is 
the most effective way to present their produet information. 
Now, if you want to assure yourself that eem also ranks first 
in reader preference, take advantage of our free offer and 
survey your customers at our expense. Write for details to: 


eem—Electronic Engineers Master, 60 Madison Avenue, 
Hempstead, New York, lVanhoe 6-7755. 


eem’s total includes only manufacturers’ pages. 
Other annuals include manufacturers’ pages, sales 
rep, distributor or surplus ads, 





Electronics 
Buyers’ Guide 
619 


pages 





IRE Directory 
375 


pages 


Electronic 
Industries 
232 


pages 


Electronic 
Specifying 
and Purchasing 
(Who's Who) 
212 


pages 














space in COM 1960 | closing Date: Dec. 15, 1959 
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GOING PLACES... 


the same places you want 
your advertising to go! 


WOOD & WOOD PRODUCTS 
is the one dynamic national 
magazine that’s moving ahead 
fastest because its  staff-de- 
veloped ‘‘how to"’ editorial con- 
tent is accepted and read as 
“most helpful'’ by more practi- 
cal management and operating 
men — the men who make the 
buying decisions — in the mul- 
ti-billion lumber-furniture-wood- 
working market. 


More and more advertisers are 
using WOOD & WOOD PRODUCTS 
to sell these men — the right 
people in the right places. Its 
edvertising volume for the first 
11 issues of 1959 is nearly 14%, 
ahead of the corresponding period 
in 1958 — compored with a de- 
cline for seven other papers in 
the field combined, based on latest 
available data. 


U.S. Census of Manufacturers (1954) 
shows 41,990 establishments, of which 
9,758 produce 85% of total value 
added. 


WOOD & WOOD PRODUCTS Coverage 
Among Plants That Produce 
85% of Value Added 


9,758 
Plants* 
wwe (U.S. 
JOTAL Census) 
Millwork, Sash & Door 
Mfrs., Prefab House 
Mfrs., etc. 890 


Furniture Cabinet, Mus. 

inst., Casket & 

Fixture Mfrs. 2,495 
lumber, Box, Veneer, 

Plywood, Board Prods. 

Mfrs. 4,334 
Mfrs. of Other Wood 

Products and Industri- 

al Firms with Wood- 

working Operations .1,432 2,039 


Total Mfg. 8,617 9,758 
Others 1,142 
Total Paid and 

Controlled 9,759 
*With 20 or more employees, account- 
ing for 84.4% of Value Added. 
Put this fast-moving magazine to 
work ... selling for you . . . right 
away. 


woop & WOOD 
PRODUCTS 


A Vance Publication 
59 E. Monroe St. @ Chicago 3, Ill. 
Financial 6-7788 
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PROGRAM CHAIRMAN .. 


continued from p. 192 


9. Have plenty of help on hand at 
the convention to assist you with 
your guests. You can’t be every- 
where at once. 
Make sure that 
checked in, brought to your hos- 
pitality suite, informed of meeting 
times and places, and thoroughly 


speakers are 


prepped for their appearances. 
Give them a chance to try out the 
sound system and to work with 
their projectionists before they go 
on. This is a fine job for pretty 
hostesses, if you have them. 


10. Don’t plan any session, no mat- 
ter how small, to meet in your home. 
Hotels will furnish small rooms sev- 
eral days before the convention 
opens for meetings of your boards, 
steering committees, or other con- 


vention-planning groups. 

When you plan to hold a small 
meeting or cocktail party in your 
home, a rule of nature takes over 
and your wife will hurt her back, 
your kids will come down with 
measles, and the maid will quit—all 
at the last moment. Even when you 
re-schedule the meeting for the ho- 
tel, you’re not out of the woods 
after you’ve broken this rule. 

Some of these points may seem 
unduly restrictive. But if you feel 
that one or two aren’t important, if 
you stretch a point here or ignore 
one there, watch out! 

Almost any conference or con- 
vention looks good on paper. When 
you follow these suggestions, how- 
ever, the people who do all the sit- 
ting and all the listening will know 
that their time, their money, and 
their efforts have been well spent. 





FOR THE * 
» RECORD 


A review of 
industrial sales 
and advertising news 


New Britain wins 2 of 7 
tool builders’ top awards 


s New Britain Machine Co.’s Lucas 
Division, Cleveland, won two of the 
seven top awards in the National 
Machine Tool Builders’ 
tion’s 1959 advertising competition. 
The awards were for the best “busi- 


Associa- 


ness paper ad in three or more 
colors” and for the best “catalog or 
bulletin describing a line of ma- 
chines.” 

The other top winners and their 
categories are: 
@ Nebel Machine Tool Corp., Cin- 
cinnati, for best black and white 
business paper advertisement. 
e R. K. LeBlond Machine Tool Co., 
Cincinnati, for best two-color busi- 
ness paper advertisement. 
® Clearing Machine Corp., Chicago, 
for best catalog or bulletin describ- 
ing a single type of machine. 


@ Heald Machine Co., Worcester, 
Mass., for best single direct mail 
piece. 
e Baker Brothers, Toledo, for best 
complete program to introduce a 
new machine tool. 

In addition to the 
awards, the association honored 15 
honorable 


seven top 
other companies’ with 
mention certificates. 


Chicago agricultural ad group 
elects H. O. Hayes president 


® Harold O. Hayes of Fuller & 
Smith & Ross has been elected 
president of the Chicago Area Agri- 
cultural Advertising Association. 

First vice-president is Robert J. 
Walton, John Blair & Co.; second 
vice-president is J. I. Pettit of In- 
ternational Harvester Co., and third 
vice-president is James A. Clarity, 
Jr., Midwest Farm Paper Unit. R. 
C. Ferguson of Successful Farm- 
ing is treasurer, and W. B. Wiemers, 
Farm Journal, is secretary. 


Visual presentation group 
elects McKenna president 


= Horace W. McKenna, manager of 
sales promotion literature for Union 
Continued on page 196 





The RCA Whirlpool 
$250,000 Miracle Kitchen 
transported all over the U.S. 
by NORTH AMERICAN 
VAN LINES 


GENTLE CARE ALL THE WAY ASSURES SAFE, 
ON-TIME DELIVERY FOR DISPLAYS, EXHIBITS 


The RCA Whirlpool kitchen of tomorrow is moved by North 
American Van Lines for exhibition in city after city. This 
famous “push button” kitchen is shipped uncrated . . . in 
specially equipped North American Vans. 

Write, wire or phone for the complete facts on North 
American Kid-Glove handling for your displays and 
exhibits. 


NOW ON TY! 

See "Championship Bridge” with 
Charles Goren and Alex Dreier 
Sunday afternoon on most ABC- 
TV stations. 


NorthAinerican 


GENTLE CARE AND 
SPECIALLY EQUIPPED VANS i 


/ Dept. 22-6 / Fort Wayne, Indiana 
AME AN VAN LIN f MBH, MANN M ERMANY 


NORTH AMERICAN VAN LINES, Inc. / World Headquarters 


IN CANADA, NORTH AMERICAN VAN LINES CANADA LTD., PICKERING, ONTARIO IN EUROPE, NORTH AMEf 








RESULTS 
COUNT 


The seventh edition of a booklet 
showing details of scores of actual 
purchases attributed to advertise- 
ments and editorials in Canadian 
Industrial Equipment News. 
Strong evidence of CIEN’s sales 
effectiveness throughout the length 
and breadth of Canadian industry. 
4 copy for the asking, as well as 
CIEN’s 1959 market data sheets. 

A three-way analysis of Canadian 
industry, showing size of establish- 
ments, production values, and in- 
tended 1959 


plant, machinery and equipment. 


expenditures on 








Canadian Industrial Equip- 
ment News — unique in its 
twice-a-month publication in 
the industrial field — enables 
you to cover all industry with 
frequent timely messages 
about your products. 


CANADIAN 

INDUSTRIAL 

EQUIPMENT 
NEWS 


Que. 
A “NATIONAL BUSINESS’’ PUBLICATION 


Representatives in all major 
U.S. industrial regions. 


Gardenvale, 
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FOR THE RECORD .. 


continued from p. 194 


Carbide Chemicals Co., New York, 
has been elected president of the 
National Visual Presentation Asso- 
ciation, New York. 

Mr. McKenna promised that an 
“intensive campaign will be con- 
ducted this year by the association 
to promote and encourage more 
effective use of visuals in business 
and industry. 

New vice-presidents are Harry 
P. St. Clair, Jr., of American Elec- 
tric Power Service Corp., and 
Charles Corn of Admaster Prints. 
Janet Wiikins of the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers is the 
new secretary and Dr. Harold J. 
Highland, director of Graphic Com- 
munications Center, is executive 
secretary. 


Canadian business paper group 
elects Craig president 

s J. L. Craig, Maclean-Hunter 
Publishing Co., Ltd., Toronto, has 


been elected president of the Busi- 
ness Paper Association of Canada. 

New vice-presidents are John 
Wallace of Wallace Publishing Co., 
Ltd., A. H. Strock of Stovel-Advo- 
cate Publications Ltd., and A. W. 
Dancey, National Business Publica- 
tions, Ltd. Treasurer is J. A. Daly 
of Hugh C. MacLean Publications, 
Ltd. 


GOODRICH ADMAN 





‘Case history’ ad 

bids fond adieu 

to Van Petten 
= When H. E. Van Petten retired 
Sept. 30 after 32 years as industrial 
products advertising manager at B. 
F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O., the 
agency he has worked with all these 
years—Griswold-Eshleman, Cleve- 
land—surprised him by producing a 
special “case history” ad—on Van 
Petten. 

The ad was distributed through- 

out the Goodrich organization and 
to other friends of Mr. Van Petten 


Continued on page 200 





Problem 


What was done 
EY 





On job 32 years, still no sign of wear— 
outlasts ordinary ad managers 32 to 1 


WE. Vau Petien brings BLPsGoudrich extra benefit 


B.EGoodrich industrial products 








“Case history” . . 


In proper one, two, three order (‘’problem,”’ 


“what was done,” ‘’performance’’) this ‘‘ad’’ sings the praises 
of retiring Goodrich adman H. E. Van Petten 








Everyone 





reads between 





the lines 





Bhd Fé 
(se 


This is a stockholder reading a financial report: 
This man sees more than words, figures, and pictures. Unconsciously he is 
reading between the lines .. . looking for the subtle implications that support the 
claims of the company, or cast doubt upon them. He is also influenced by the 
character of the printing. Does it show respect for his intelligence and good 
taste? Whenever a company shows respect for the reader . . . that company 
will win respect in return. Respectful printing must begin with a good printer. See 
him early. Most likely he will prefer a Warren paper, because he will get 


better results — and so will you. 
printing papers make a good impression 
S. D. WARREN COMPANY, 89 BROAD ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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...with men who make 


says HAL W. FRANCKE 
Manager, Advertising and Sales Promotion 


Kearney & Trecker Corporation 


“Aside from Industrial Marketing's very excellent, in- 
formative editorial coverage, the advertising pages, 
too, are extremely valuable to us, serving cs an up-to- 
the-minute ‘purchasing directory.’ Incidentally, every 


issue of IM is retained for continued reference.” 


Mr. Francke gained a background in the graphic 
arts and did a stint as a machinist apprentice before 
coming to the Kearney & Trecker Corp., designers 
and builders of precision and production machine 
tools located in Milwaukee. He started in K & T’s 
personnel and public relations department, but five 
years later (in 1946) was transferred to the adver- 
tising department as assistant manager. In his pres- 
ent position, to which he was promoted in 1956, Mr. 
Francke is responsible for an advertising program 
which allocated an estimated $237,000 for space in 


business publications last year. 
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says H. P. BRIGHAM 
Manager of Advertising 
American Optical Company 


“With such diverse products as eyeglasses and office 
furniture, it is vital that we keep up with all the markets 
we serve. Industrial Marketing does a good job in 
keeping us informed of trends in industry—an impor- 


tant factor in our diversified operations.” 


Mr. Brigham has devoted more than twenty-five 
years to the field of advertising, merchandising and 
public relations. After chalking up service as an 
executive with four national advertising agencies 
—for which he handled accounts ranging from 
pharmaceuticals to automotive products—he joined 
the American Optical Co. in 1957. Mr. Brigham’s 
professional affiliations include the Optical Manu- 
facturers Association, on whose public relations 
committee he is active. Founded in 1833, American 
Optical spent an estimated $183,000 in the business 
press last year. The company is headquartered at 
Southbridge, Mass. 





industrial advertising 


says C. L. ROBINSON 
Vice-President 
Potts-Woodbury, Inc. 


“For use in preparing 1960 budgets, two of our major 
clients wanted a report on trends in: (1) allocating 
budget funds to six main marketing-communications 
components (2) projecting the corporate image (3) up- 
grading management's attitude toward advertising. 
Three evenings with back issues of Industrial Marketing 
yielded a reference file of twelve articles on these sub- 
jects for our industrial planning staff. This is typical of 
the importance of IM to us.” 


Before entering the agency field, Mr. Robinson had 
been advertising and sales promotion manager of 
the Columbian Steel Tank Co. and acting adver- 
tising manager of the Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. For 


15 years he was account executive with the Ferry- 


Hanley agency and, in 1942, he became a partner in 
the R. J. Potts-Calkins & Holden agency — now 
Potts-Woodbury, Inc. P-W has a variety of clients, 
but industrial and farm equipment advertising 
account for a sizable portion of its volume. This 
Kansas City (Mo.) agency represents such firms as 
Armco Steel (Sheffield Division), International 
Paper and Union Wire Rope, and places more than 
$1,000,000 in business publications annually. 


INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING 


The magazine of aclling and adovilising 
lo businesa cand mdudly 


200 EAST ILLINOIS STREET 
CHICAGO 11. ILLINOIS 
a 
630 THIRD AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 


@ fipp 1 Year (13 issues) $3 
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FOR THE RECORD.. 


4 | continued from p. 196 


| and the company. It cited adman 
| Van Petten for the “extra benefits” 
he has brought to Goodrich and 
praised his durability—“outlasts or- 
dinary ad managers 32 to 1.” 
Following the familiar BFG case 
history approach, copy in the ad in- 
cluded coverage of the following 
points: 


e “Problem: At this plant, ad man- 
agers broke down in less than a 
year. High pressure agency people 
caused some to blow up... 


e “What was done: Then they de- 
cided to try H. E. (Van) Van Pet- 
ten. This new kind of advertising 
manager has a burst-proof top— 
steam may leak out, but he never 
will explode... 


e “Performance: This ad manager 
stood up under the wear and tear of 
tons of copy and headlines and the 
most convivial conferences and con- 
ventions for 32 years . . and is ex- 
pected to last several more.” 


e “Extra benefits: Golf score, once 
140, now down to 102—has to give 
agency man strokes. According to 
golf opponents, this ad manager is 
specially reinforced so there is no 
kinking or collapsing when pressure 
is suddenly applied. 


Ask the men Mr. Van Petten has won many 


honors during his 32 years at BFG. 


in basic steel about ac 
BLAST FURNACE AND STEEL PLANT 


You'll find that over 90% of all operating, maintenance and 
engineering officials in the steel manufacturing and rolling in- 
dustry read Blast Furnace and Steel Plant. 

Each month Blast Furnace and Steel Plant puts 
your sales message in the hands of key buying 
authority in every steel plant in the United States, 
Canada and most foreign countries. It is the only in- 
dependent engineering publication devoted exclu- 
sively to the technical, semi-technical and production 
problems of the Iron and Steel Industry. Paid circu- 
lation figures are audited by ABC. 

For full information on the selling job Blast Furnace 
and Steel Plant can do for you, write or phone: 











ANttlli7 


BLAST FURNACE AND STEEL PLANT | weitere orca‘ 


STEEL PUBLICATIONS, INC that been a deciding factor in mar- 
, 7 

624 Grant Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania keting our products? 

Phone: COurt 1-1214 
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Meeting dates 


Nov. 8-11 Association of National 
Advertisers, annual fall meeting, 
The Homestead, Hot Springs, Va. 


Nov. 18 American Association of Ad- 
vertising Agencies, annual east- 
ern central regional meeting, 
Penn-Sheraton Hotel, Pittsburgh. 


Nov. 23-24 National Business Publi- 
cations, regional conference, Drake 
Hotel, Chicago. 


Nov. 30-Dec. 4 National Sales Exec- 
utives, southeastern (Atlanta) field 
sales management institute, At- 
lanta Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 


Jan. 25-29, 1960 National Sales Ex- 
ecutives, field sales management 
institute, Chase-Park Plaza Hotel, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


March 6-10, 1960 National Business 
Publications, annual spring meet- 
ing, Boca Raton Hotel and Club, 
Boca Raton, Fla. 











Cannon: ‘Better distribution 
management will cut costs’ 


= Assigning definite responsibility 
for distribution as a distinct man- 
agement function can help reduce 
the mounting cost of moving goods 
from factory to customer, according 
to Philip F. Cannon, vice-president, 
Barrington Associates, New York 
management consulting firm. 

He spoke in New York ata special 
American Management Association 
conference on distribution. 

“In the average company today 
there are so many gray areas of un- 
assigned responsibility for distribu- 
tion that it’s little wonder costs are 
so high,” Mr. Cannon said. “Unfor- 
tunately this is one time where two 
grays don’t result in black but in- 
evitably show in red on the com- 
pany’s balance sheet.” 

He said the management func- 
tions which should be centralized 
under one executive—frequently a 
“distribution manager”’—include 
some areas now under sales or 
manufacturing. These include fin- 
ished goods inventory control, traf- 
fic, branch warehouse location and 
operation, finished goods materials 
handling, package design, customer 
order-processing and certain phases 
of customer service. = 





ot 


ju-INDUSTRY SCHEDULE 


How Up-To-Date is Your Knowledge 
of Petroleum Publications ? 
DID YOU KNOW, FOR EXAMPLE, THAT 


MoRE THAN 500 OF THE 


O}L INDUSTRY § BEST 
KNOWN EQUIPMENT, SUPPLY 


AND SERVICE COMPANIES 
ADVERTISE IN 
THE OV CAMUY 


eee 





it’s a fact... a fact that shows an increasing awareness of the 
part that management plays in specifications and purchases, and 
a growing realization that The OIL DAILY stands alone in effective 
coverage of management men. To sell management, informed 
advertisers use consistent schedules in The OIL DAILY. For pin-pointed 
coverage of selected groups, they use the meeting-distributed issues. 
It’s a unique combination, offering unduplicated influence and 
impact. You owe it to yourself to get the facts before finalizing your 
1960 advertising plans. 


LY 


THE NATIONAL NEWSPAPER OF PETROLEUM 


59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5 * 70 E. 45th Street, New York 17 

329 National Press Bldg., Washington 4 * 2102 Jackson St., Dallas 1 

318 Oil & Gas Building, Houston 2 * 125 W. Third Street, Tulsa 3 
416 W. Eighth Street, Los Angeles 15 
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lf you have 
a product used 


in INDUSTRIAL 


ELECTRONIC 
MAINTENANCE 


you now have a single publication devoted 
exclusively to serving your market. No longer will 
it be necessary to use ten or more different industry 
publications to cover your specific industrial elec- 
tronic maintenance potential. 


Now... ONE does it 
effectively ! 


INDUSTRIAL 
ELECTRONIC 
MAINTENANCE 


America’s present $8 Billion investment in industrial 
electronic equipment is increasing annually at the 
dramatic rate of $1.5 Billion, creating a growing 
market of 2 billion dollars for industrial electronic 
maintenance. 


Beginning with January 1960 ELECTRONIC TECH- 
NICIAN will publish each month INDUSTRIAL ELEC- 
TRONIC MAINTENANCE, a special spit run edition 
that will concentrate on America’s top 12,000* in- 
dustrial electronic maintenance men — the plant 
maintenance supervisors, field engineers, independ- 
ent electronic service technicians and government 
maintenance specialists. You will reach ABC PAID 
subscribers—at a low cost advertising page rate. 
See current listing in SRDS class. 39A. 


Standard rates of Electronic Technician apply for 
reaching both T.V. and industrial maintenance tech- 
nicians, totalling 83,953 ABC PAID subscribers — 
world’s largest electronic maintenance circulation. 
=) 


1 
ganar 1S THE MARKE 


rie men wit CONT 


FREE 


Booklet 


It presents the important market 
data—facts, figures, statistics— 
the personnel and equipment it 
involves. Your request on letter- 
head will get prompt reply 


INDUSTRIAL 
ELECTRONIC MAINTENANCE 


A special monthly edition of 
ELECTRONIC TECHNICIAN 


> 7 
‘@ 480 Lexington Ave. 


Coun’ New York 17, N. Y. 


*publishers estimate subject to ABC audit. 


ot? 
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Horrible example . . 


Here’s what can happen when ine pums 


department produces service literature, says the author. He 
advocates giving the job to admen. 


Do your service 
books kill sales? 


Service literature can build repeat sales . . or kill them. 


This article tells how to handle the job for best results . . 


By John K. White ® Manager 
Technical Division 
Dix & Eaton, Cleveland 


Gey One of the most effective 
sales tools any marketer of me- 
chanical, electrical or hydraulic 
equipment can provide is a clear, 
concise, service 
manual. It should include an easily 
interpreted parts list, operating in- 
structions, maintenance informa- 
tion, and complete overhaul data. 
However, each of the above listed 
items can be covered by a separate 
manual when feasible. All copy 
should be written in “basic English” 
with a minimum of complex techni- 
cal or engineering terms. 


well-conceived 


In actual practice, however, this 
vital material is probably the most 
neglected implement in the aver- 
age manufacturer’s over-all mar- 
keting plan. The neglect is due in 
part to marketing directors’ lack of 
knowledge of the good customer re- 
lations this material builds. Those 
who are guilty of this neglect can 
take solace in the fact that much 
of top management is guilty of the 
same crime. In too many cases, top 
management is not aware of the 
fact that service literature is a cus- 
tomer communication and _ should, 
therefore, be included as a part of 
the marketing communications pro- 
gram. 

All too often when service litera- 





he’s waitin’ to buy... 


ture is prepared, it is done on a 
“catch as catch can” basis as a 
necessary evil. It is usually a fill-in 
job done by the engineering, serv- 
ice or sales departments when 
things are slack. 


Boosts sales . . In those relatively 
few cases where a planned system 
of providing complete service lit- 
erature has been rigidly followed, 
either as an advertising function 
or by retaining one of the many 
agencies which provide this type 
of service, the results in increased 
repeat orders and sales of replace- 
ment parts, as well as a marked de- 
crease in service calls and com- 
plaints, has proved its worth. In 
addition, the resultant customer 
good will is immeasurable. Cus- 
tomers, in many cases, do not have 
to shut down or curtail produc- 
tion while a manufacturer’s service 
representative is rushing to repair 
an inoperative machine. 

Besides the fact that these man- 
uals are sales tools, another reason 
why their preparation should be an 
advertising department function is 
that other company departments as- | Ordinarily, he has little knowledge of drilling or producing 
suming the responsibility of plan- a gas well out in the boondocks — and cares less. 


ning and producing service manuals His job is to take the products off big diameter, high 
do not have the ability to put them- pressure lines—at the city gate—regulate it to low 
selves into the position of the men pressure, and put it through your front burner. 


who will use the manual. 


at the city gate 





Take a man in gas distribution. 


He’s a man in a separate and distinct phase of a vast and 
? ; complex “gas” industry — and you’d do well to meet him 
How not to do it . . As practically through his own trade book — American Gas Journal. 


every veteran industrial adman ; 
knows, engineers as a group are the AGJ — the oldest book with the newest look — is the only 
; , magazine specializing in gas distribution—the only gas 
most flagrant violators of the maxim magazine aiming “pure” editorial at a “pure” market. 
that informative material that is di- 
rected to non-engineers should be 
written with a minimum of techni- 
cal terms and engineering theory. 
Yet, in too many cases, .engineer- 
ing departments are entrusted with 
the preparation of service literature. 
Of course, they are usually writing 
over the heads of the less educated dead aim on the billion-dollar a 
mechanics who are depending on How to “ibution Industry. It’s all ye n, 
this literature to keep the equip- pecans AG/'s new Basic Annual Press tus 
ment in operation. Market facts, buying os pn the way. 
Many technical handbooks are | a line, and your copies 
prepared by service departments. 
Here too a problem arises, as these 
technicians assume that every user COMPANY 
has a more than basic familiarity 
with the equipment. This is not 
necessarily the case, and often 
handbooks are not basic enough for 
the user as far as troubleshooting A MERICAN G AS J OURNAL 
and simple repair procedure is con- 
Continued on page 204 


Advertise where buying begins — at the city gate. 





NAME 


ADDRESS—————— 





THE PETROLEUM ENGINEER PUBLISHING CO.. BOX 1589. DALLAS 21. TEXAS 
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SERVICE LITERATURE . . 


This booklet can | continued from p. 203 


help increase | | 0 cerned. 


Sales departments are not too 
successful in preparing service 
Write for } manuals, either. After the sale of a 

| particularly complex piece of equip- 

your free i" ment has been consummated, sales 
: personnel have a tendency to neg- 

copy today. —_ ns eae ka i ti lect follow-up procedures under 
te | the press of obtaining new busi- 


| 
your business. j 


ness and contacting prospects. This 

is especially so if the equipment is 

“customized.” Under these condi- 

- = ~ a tions they cannot spend too much 
Packaging is ~ — time in planning and _ preparing 


complete service literature. 


. a 
Strange as it may seem, many 

| US| ness service manuals are produced by 

| parts departments. Some compa- 


nies consider this the most advan- 


. 7 5 
and paperboard is packaging s tageous solution as to whom should 





prepare manuals because most 


2 
equipment overhaul consists of re- 
placing worn out or damaged parts. 
8 The great drawback to this is easily 


apparent. Parts clerks are not writ- 
ers. Neither are they mechanics. In 
many cases they will tell the user 
to replace parts unnecessarily for 
no other purpose than to increase 


@ Paperboard is the giant that dominates the great packaging 
industry. It is a growth industry. Depression-resistant, 
because 35% of paperboard goes into food containers . . . the 
balance into solid, every-day necessities consumed with little 
variation in boom or depression. 

Paperboard has unique attributes for mass-production 
packaging. It weds well with films, foils and other materials... 
with automatic machinery for handling, filling, transporting, 
storing ... with self-service impulse selling ... and with 
convenience for today’s busy housewife. 

The materials, machines and methods employed by 
management in the technology, production, distribution 
and marketing of all types of paperboard packaging form the 
complex industry that is recognized by leading economists 
as the nation’s business barometer. 

Men who make paperboard ‘ f : 
packaging read PAPERBOARD Pa pe rboa rd reader’s viewpoint when planning 

; | the manual and prepare it to serve 


PACKAGING ... your most " Rise te int Th 
: \ ° 2 r ars & rest. 4 an 
effective communication to your ae Seer haan ews 


most important prospects. Packaging | write intelligently and direct the 
information to the reader—and not 

T.M. | over his head. They have no axe 

to grind except to tell a story com- 


YN pletely and in the most easily un- 
> | derstandable form. 

This is not to say that creative 

personnel should be necessarily as- 

Board Products _| signed full time to these projects, 

Publishing Co. | but they should be given the re- 

sponsibility of revising and editing 

Chicago 1, Winois copy that is prepared by any other 

DEarborn 2-6870 department to make sure it is writ- 

ten from a user viewpoint. 
In addition, advertising people 


the sale of replacement parts. Too, 
they are interested in maintaining 
their own, sometimes peculiar, 
parts numbering systems. This may 
be a great inconvenience to the buy- 
er of the equipment. 


It's the adman’s job . . Thus it 
can be seen that the planning and 
production of this vital material 
should be the prime responsibility 
of the advertising department. Ad- 
vertising people can assume the 


228 North LaSalle St 
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through their familiarity with the 
graphic arts are in a better posi- 


tion than anyone else in the com- [ 
pany to prepare an attractive, easy- i i 
to-read manual. This will eliminate ‘ 7 


the great drawback in much of the 


technical literature currently in use 
—poor production. Many  well- 2: 


known firms who take pride in 





bombarding prospects with expen- ' 

sive, attractive sales literature pro- = = 

vide customers a mimeographed ' 

service manual held together with ne 
a staple and reproduced on the 
cheapest paper money can buy. This 
detracts from the enviable com- 
pany image which in many cases If there is little interest by the reader in the editorial 


was built up laboriously and at con- content of a business publication, how can we expect 


siderable sales and advertising ex- the advertising appeal to be effective? 
pense. It is senseless to tear down 


this image with poorly prepared 
technical service literature. 


Reader interest in the advertising pages becomes live 
and vital when editorial stimulates thinking to a degree 
that makes the publication’s audience receptive to the 


Outside help . . Often it would be- advertiser's message. 


hoove a manufacturer to call upon We may then conclude that readership ratings of editorial 
the services of an outside source to are the most important to advertisers. 


plan and prepare this highly spe- Proof of the high degree of interest in the editorial con- 


cialized material. In this way, an ; 
enbledad weregelad: ta abbabind Den, tent of MODERN CONCRETE is shown by the following 


these consultants are in a position 
to research various industries to ob- 
tain definite user thoughts as to Figures represent the percentages of recipients who read all or any 


results of Ad-Gage Readership studies. 


what a manual should contain as part of articles or departments listed: 
well as the most logical method of 
presentation. It has been proven 
many times that different indus- FEBRUARY ISSUE MAY ISSUE 
tries prefer different types of illus- a Ten 
panies and are interested in dif- Editor's Page Editor's Page 
ferent information. For example, re Equipment New Equipment 
automotive products should be se one — —. 
illustrated by exploded views; this Plant Articl ant | r Ice . 
has been an industry standard for wretheyowt Technical Article 
Technical Article Technical Article 


many years. Machine tool users pre- ; : ' ' 
fer perspective cross-sectional Technical Article Technical Article 
Application Article General Article 


drawings. Automotive users are cei ; | 
more interested in repair procedures, Application Article General Article 
Legal Article General Article 


while machine tool users are main- 
ly interested in operational infor- 
mation. ; 
The task of reassigning the re- 
sponsibility for technical service 
literature to advertising—or to out- 
side counsel—need not and should 
not be that of the adman. The 


problem of poorly or hastily ex- 

ecuted service literature is em- oO D a ee Ped: 

phatically a marketing problem. 

Sales management should carry the oO oe Cc Le ee T - 
ball on this one—and see to it that 


a budget transfer from engineering 


(if this is where it's done) to ad- 431 SOUTH DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 5, ILL. 
vertising accompanies the shift in 


responsibility. . 

















A word to the wise is sufficient...To Sell More... Advertise in 


A PIT & QUARRY PUBLICATION formerly The Concrete Manufacturer 


PIT AND QUARRY @ PIT AND QUARRY HANDBOOK ® EQUIPMENT DISTRIBUTORS DIGEST 
MODERN CONCRETE ® CONCRETE INDUSTRIES YEARBOOK 
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WHAT'S YOUR C.L0.?" 


TAKE THIS SIMPLE TEST TO FIND OUT 


KNOWING THE CORRECT ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ABOUT CANCER COULD SAVE YOUR LIFE 


1 Leukemia is cancer of the blood-forming tissues. 





> All forms of life, including plants, can develop cancer. 


3 Cancer is not contagious. 
A More men than women die of cancer. 


> Pain is a late cancer symptom. 
6 Cancer can strike anyone at any age. 

















A biopsy (examination of suspected tissue removed from the 
body) is the only method of proving whether cancer is present. 





Surgery or irradiation, or both, are the 
only means of curing cancer. 


An annual health checkup is one of the most effective 
weapons against cancer. 


10 Over one million Americans are alive today, cured of cancer. 
SCORING: 10: Excellent 
6 to 9: Fair AMERICAN 


5 or less: Danger! For your own protection, 
learn more about cancer. Write to ‘‘Cancer’”’ 
—c/o your local post office. AN ER 


‘SQUL ZUV UAONV) LAOGV SLNAWALVLS ASAHL JO NAL TIV :‘SHAMSNV ee EY 
* CANCER INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENT : 
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marketing 
research 


MORE NEW PRODUCTS 





AMA survey shows 
R&D budgets up 12% 
over 1958 outlay 


# U. S. corporations are spending 
more for research and development 
this year than they did in 1958, ac- 
cording to the American Manage- 
ment Association, New York. 

An AMA survey of approximately 
600 companies disclosed that 1959 
R&D budgets are 12% higher than 
1958’s record outlay. A total of 64% 
of the companies increased their 
budgets for the development of new 
products and processes, 8% were 
unchanged, and 28% reduced budg- 
ets. Last year’s comparable survey 
showed R&D budgets to be only 
4% higher than those in 1957. 

Among the 23 industry groups 
studied, automobiles were on top 
with a 32% increase over last year. 
Three other industries had budget 
hikes of better than 20% (electrical 
machinery, 23.8%; instruments, 
29.7%; and metalworking machin- 
ery, 21.7%). Only one group—mis- 
cellaneous machinery and parts— 
showed a decline; in 1958, six groups 
had a net budget decrease, including 
this group. 

New product expenditures in 1958 
were reported to have averaged 
3.2% of the sales dollar that year, 
compared with 2.8% in 1957. The 
rubber industry topped all other 
groups with an R&D budget totalling 
9.3% of industry sales. Next came 
general industrial machinery with 
7% and a fair sprinkling of indus- 
tries spending better than 4% (in- 
struments, 4.8%; chemicals, 4.3%; 
and electrical machinery, 4.1%). 

Dr. Philip Marvin, AMA R&D di- 
vision manager, said the analysis 
was developed to assist companies in 
formulating guide lines for charting 
their corporate growth programs. It 
provides some indication of the rela- 
tive shift in emphasis that will be 


reflected ultimately in new product 
offerings in_ selected industrial 
groups. 

According to Dr. Marvin, product 
development activities today have a 
greatly magnified, multiplying effect 
on earnings. New products tend to 
produce added profits and part of 
these can be made available for ex- 
panded development programs. 
“Corporations that are ahead usually 
stay ahead and it is becoming in- 
creasingly difficult for late starters 
to catch up,” he said. 

Commenting on the need for bet- 
ter management of technology, Dr. 
Marvin cautioned that “the really 
big achievements will depend more 
on technological capabilities and the 
use of technology than on the mere 
spending of more money. The ex- 
penditure of less money can yield 
greater returns, if spent wisely.” 

“Those corporations that can cap- 
ture leadership positions in the use 
of new technology within specific 
industries can command their des- 
tinies, both with respect to directions 
taken and profit levels achieved,” 
Dr. Marvin said. 


American Marketing Association 
charters Denver chapter 


= The American Marketing Asso- 
ciation has chartered its 46th chap- 
ter. The new AMA chapter is in 
Denver, Col. 

Officers of the new group are 
Norman Lawson, Colorado Fuel & 
president; John E. 
Stomberg, General Electric Co., 
vice-president; Lois Wenzel, Den- 
ver Chamber of Commerce, secre- 
tary; and Dr. C. Richard Creek, 
Colorado State University, treas- 
urer. 


Iron Corp., 


‘Milhado Rate List’ offers 
foreign print media data 


= A new edition of Milhado Rate 
List has been published by Albert 
Milhado & Co., 140 Cromwell Rd., 
London S. W. 7. It lists newspapers, 
magazines and trade journals of 
approximately 30 countries in con- 
tinental Europe and Asia. 

Each publication listing includes 
scope, circulation, frequency and ad 
rates. 7 





AMA's 1959 ANALYSIS OF RESEARCH 
AND DEVELOPMENT BUDGETS 


Average 
1959 R&D 


ies Reporting | Budget 1958 R&D 





Industry Group 

Agricultural Machinery 

Aircraft 

Automobiles 

Chemicals 

Electrical Machinery 

Engines & Turbines 

Fabricated Metal Products .. 
Food & Beverages 

General Industrial Machinery .. 
Instruments 

Metalworking Machinery 
Miscellaneous Machinery & Parts 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing .. . 
Nonferrous Metals 

Office Machinery 

Paper 

Petroleum Refining 

Rubber Ria araieis aaa 
Service Machinery .......... 


Stone Clay & Glass ........... 
Textiles 
Transportation Equipment 


TOTALS .... 





Increase | Budget 
No. No. Over 1958 | % of 1958 
Same | Down | (%) Sales 


- 8.8 2.6 

3 6.7 3.3 

- 32.1 2.8 
43 11.3 4.3 
10 23.8 4.1 

2 2.8 2.0 
14 5.7 1.7 
10 9 

2 7.0 
4.8 
3.2 
3.1 
2.8 
1.3 
3.0 

9 
1.2 
9.3 
1.9 
1.1 
2.1 
1.4 
2.2 


3.2% 


= 
|N AMO lL Anwlwone--- 


_ 
o 
i) 
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Sammy Safety Says: 
Here’s 4 good reasons why... 
Plattonal 
SAFETY 
NEWS 


Is Your Best Ba ln 


.-o IN THE SAFETY MARKET 


DOMINANT COVERAGE 


National Safety News’ high quality all-paid circulation pro- 
vides dominant industry-wide coverage of the safety market. 
It reaches 24,917 plants that employ virtually all “blue collar” 
workers that are subject to an organized safety program. 


LOWEST COST PER THOUSAND 


[wr Pd National Safety News with a total ABC circulation of 33,628 


has over 55% greater circulation than the next publication in 
the field. Yet, its cost is only $11.89 per thousand circulation 
. the lowest cost in safety media, by far. 


TOPE SESE E RE REE ERR REE EEE EEE EEE EEE ERE EET EEE EEE EEE EET EEE 


EDITORIAL EXCELLENCE 


National Safety News’ editorial content is timely and to the 

point. NSN’s Editors and contributing engineers have “on- 
[wr the-job” safety knowledge and the writing experience to 

present facts concisely and clearly. They have ready access 

to the National Safety Council’s vast accident prevention 
facilities . . . research and statistical reports, comprehensive 
reference library, and factual safety reports from 7,000 
business and industrial members. NSN is the only book in 
the field that carries The Journal of the American Society of 
Safety Engineers, a quarterly publication. 


RESPONSIVE READERSHIP 


National Safety News is read by far more men with authority 

to specify and buy safety products. In fact, in 1958 NSN 

ce processed over 39,000 reader inquiries* for more information 

on editorial and advertising material. As a National Safety 

Council Publication, readers respect and listen to NSN’s 
authoritative voice 


*Inquiry count per sworn statement of the Hensley Co., an independent 
organization which receives and processes all NSN Reader Service 
inquiries 





A NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL PUBLICATION 
SCHEDULE YOUR 


ADVERTISING IN THE Hattonal (iat) 
SAFETY MARKET'S MOST FY Vosaea4 “ 


AUTHORITATIVE AND 
INFLUENTIAL TRADE NEW*s 


p : 
UT Te ler-Wale),.| 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, 
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‘marketing 


All of these marketing helps are 
available free. To get them, just 
circle the numbers of the items you 
want on the reply card on the insert 
facing this page, and drop the card 
in the mail. Industrial Marketing 
will pass your requests on to the 
publisher or supplier who offers the 
material. 


1101/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Report presents market facts 
on chemical process industries 


Examples of equipment, materials and 
purchased by chemical process- 
ing industries are contained in this 36- 
page booklet prepared by Chemical Engi- 
neering, 930 W. 42nd St., New York, 36. 
Also ‘luded in this report are indus- 
try expenditure statistics, an analysis of 
the chemical engineer's job functions, a 
listing of the CPI’'s 18 integrated segments 


md information about the publication. 


1102/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Booklet presents market data 
on industrial electronics field 


and statistics on the maintenance 

‘tion in the industrial electronics field 
presented in a study prepared by 
Electronic Technician, 480 Lexington Ave., 


study describes types 
ersonnel 
perating, and 


electronic equip- 


1103/Circle on Readers’ Service 
Paper converting laduatry 
growth patterns outlined 


I I y Paper, Film, and Foil Con- 
verter, 200 S. Prospect Ave., Park Ridge 
l es volume data on the 

f various types of 
md machinery, with estimates 


rchases. 





‘eak-Ua .@€-sibare 


¢ Send for these free selling tools 


1104/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Booklet analyzes industry’s 
uses of fabricated materials 


The market for castings, forgings, ex- 
trusions, plastic moldings, etc. in U. S&. 
hardgoods manufacturing plants has been 
surveyed by Materials In Design Engi- 
neering, 430 Park Ave., New York 22. 

Based on information obtained from 
587 plants, this study includes data on 23 
different forms and shapes of materials, 
grouped: by ferrous. metals, nonferrous 
metals, and nonmetallic materials. 


1105/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
“Middle Billions” market 
data analyzed in report 


An economic analysis of all U. S. firms 
with 100 to 1,000 employes based on re- 
search developed by the Market Planning 
Corporation of New York has been re- 
leased by Management Methods, 14] E. 
44th St., New York 17. 

Labeling the 48,000. middle-size Ameri- 
can establishments as the “Market of the 
Middle Billions,” the report identifies this 
market and gives information on how. to 
sell to it. 


1106/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 


Instrument and apparatus field 
capsule market study offered 


A miniature marked copy of Instrument 
& Apparatus News, which shows inquiry 
sales-lead results overprinted on each 
ad and editorial item, has been made 
available by Instruments Publishing Co., 
Inc., 845 Ridge Ave., Pittsburgh 12. 

The study illustrates comparative ad- 
vertising effectiveness and buyer interest 
in the industrial instruments-controls-sys- 
tems industry. 


1107/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Folder describes ABC’s of the 
company facilities brochure 


A list of the characteristics of company 
facilities brochures, a description of the 
information these brochurés usually con- 


=< 
af 





Use. these return cards 
for your copy of material 
mentioned on these pages. 


tain, and a guide telling how to determine 
costs involved in their production is in- 
cluded in this four-page folder. 

Prepared by Miles-Samuelson, Inc., 21 
E. 26th St., New York 10, it also considers 
the pros and cons of possible formats and 
contents. 


1108/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
U. S. and Canadian mailing 
list catalog published > 


Mailing lists covering a variety of 
fields, including lists of institutional buy- 
ers, professional people, retail stores, ex- 
ecutives of every major industry, are listed 
in a catalog published by Fritz S. Hofhel- 


Readers’ Service Dept. 


o911 


Please send me the following 
research and media data . . 


1101 1102 1103 1104 
1105 1106 1107 1108 
1109 «1110 = 1121S 1112 








mer, 28 E. 22nd St., New York 10. 

All lists in the catalog are in alpha- 
betical sequence and many are cross in- 
dexed. Number of names and price per 
thousand is included in each listing. 


1109/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 


Booklet analyzes factors 
influencing future economy 


Economic and social factors that point 
to a sustained boom in the housing con- 
struction industry are analyzed in this 27- 
page report. 

Released by Industrial Publications, Inc., 
5 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 3, the study, 
interpreting statistical data on personal 

Continued on next page 


* Please print or type information below 
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TITLE 
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PRODUCTS SOLD 








ADDRESS 





CITY & ZONE 


*Note inquiries for items listed not 


serviced beyond Feb. 15, 








BUSINESS REPLY CARD 
First Class Permit No.-95, Sec. 34.9 P. L. & R. Chicago, Ill. 








Readers’ Service Dept. 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
200 East Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


1960 





MARKETING AIDS.. 


continued from previous page 


income, business investment, population 
growth, etc., forecasts a growing demand 
for new homes and related structures, 
such as schools, stores, hospitals, etc. 


1110/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Sales promotion services ; 
described in media folder 


Information concerning sales promotion- 
al aids available to manufacturers who 
wish to merchandise their advertising is 
contained in a 12-page booklet prepared 
by Plumbing & Heating Business, 130 E. 
59th St., New York 22. 

Industry master mailing lists, available 
market information, pre-selling helps for 
salesmen, and other information is covered 
in this booklet. 


1111/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Public merchandise warehouses 
membership roster available 


A list of public merchandise ware- 
houses in the United States, Canada, 
Cuba, Mexico and Venezuela has been 
made available by the American Ware- 
housemen’s Association, 222 W. Adams 
St., Chicago 6. 

The listings in this 18-page booklet in- 
clude name, address, telephone num- 
ber, capacity in square feet, and name 
of railroad(s) servicing each warehouse. 
An explanation of public warehouse serv- 
ices is also presented. 


1112/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Oil drilling-producing industry 
market information presented 
Statistical data and factual information 
on exploration, drilling, and oil produc- 
tion are included in this 32-page report. 


No 
Postage Stamp 


Necessary 
If Mailed in the 
United States 








BUSINESS REPLY 
First Class Permit No. 95, Sec. 94.9 P. L. & R. Chicago, Ill. 


CARD 








Readers’ Service Dept. 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
200 East Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Readers’ Service Dept. 
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COMPANY 





11141115 





PRODUCTS SOLD 





ADDRESS 





CITY & ZONE 


*Note inquiries for items listed not 
serviced beyond Feb. 15, 


Compiled by World Oil, 3301 Buffalo 
Drive, Houston 1, Texas, the study offers 
tips to firms who sell to the industry to- 
gether with a forecast of the industry's fu- 
ture. Media information also is included. 


1113/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 


Booklet tells how to prepare 
new product news releases 


This 18-page booklet contains a de 
tailed description of the information that 
should be included in a new product news 
release, plus a guide to producing a good 
new product photograph. 

Released by McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Co,, 330 W. 42nd St. New York 36, 
the booklet also tells how the release 
should be mailed so that it gets prompt 
attention when received. 


1114/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Canadian electronic market 
outlined in brochure 


Data on Canadian imports of U. S. elec- 
tronic products, a presentation of facts 
concerning the future of the electronic 
market in Canada, and a list of the ma- 
jor types of electronic equipment buyers 
are included in this report. 

Prepared by Canadian Electronics Engi- 
neering, 481 University Ave., Toronto 2, 
Ontario, this four-page brochure also con- 
tains media information. 


1115/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Survey railroads’ use 
of motorized vehicles 


Statistical data on the railroads’ utiliza- 
tion of trucks, autos, buses, house trail- 
ers, tractors, lift trucks, ete. is presented 
in a 20-page report published by Modern 
Railroads, 201 N. Wells St., Chicago 6. 

Thirty-two of the largest, and 21 medi- 
um-size railroads were surveyed to de- 
termine the types of motorized vehicles 
in use, the departments in which they are 
used, and the market potential for these 
yehicles in the railroad industry. 
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Misplaced emphasis? 


Sure, we're interested enough in sales training. But, are 


we so wrapped up in forms, devices, media 


and gimmicks that we forget that human beings are 


involved? Are we training or are we merely performing? 


By John E. Driemen 
Sales Training Consultant 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Tép A few years ago, “SALES 
TRAINING,” in quotes and capital 
letters, was a mysterious elixir, a 
panacea for all sales problems. It 
was a rare potion, reserved (so we 
thought) for the big, rich, corpora- 
tion. The rest of us looked on wist- 
fully from the sidelines, hopeful of 
catching a few drops from the over- 
flow. 

Today, sales training is as sacred 
as mother, country and flag. We’d 
sooner be caught drunk in church 
than admit that our company has 
no sales training. 

I wonder, is it possible that the 
greatest enemy of training is the 
illusion of it? 

Oh, we’re busy enough with it— 
in different ways. We get wrapped 
up in forms, devices, media and 


gimmicks. We have meetings, skits, 
role-playing movies. The best is 
available to us from the most suc- 
cessful companies. 

But how about content? How 
about application in our own back- 
yard? It’s content that counts, not 
form. And while activity per se is 
reassuring and comforting, it pro- 
duces little progress. The most bril- 
liant plans are useless if they don’t 
stir the continuing interest and the 
full participation of those at whom 
the plans are aimed. 

The forms are wonderful and 
necessary, but the forms of train- 
ing don’t train people. They don’t 
change people. Only you and they 
can do that by a mutual exercise 
of will power. If you don’t expect 
people to act responsibly, chances 
are they'll justify your expectations. 


Your problem . . Well, where do 


Continued on page 212 








Now... 
complete 
coverage 
in over 


10,000 


selected 
Industrial 
supply and 
Distributor 


establishments 


Want more distributor in- 
quiries? .... livelier, fast- 
er, more dependable re- 
sponse to your industrial 
supply and distributor sales 
messages? You'll find all of this, 
when you place your advertising 
where you'll be sure to be SEEN 
and READ — in the only book that 
reaches virtually every important 
industrial supplier and distributor 


c 


in the U. S. A. every month. 

IS & DN’s vital editorial features are 
warmly welcomed by the Industrial 
Supplier and Distributor and his 
salesmen — men you seldom seel 
Get your share of the record-break- 
ing inquiries our advertisers are 
getting month after month! When 
you buy IS & DN, you buy more 
readers at less cost than in any 
other publication in the field. 
CALL, WRITE OR WIRE on how 
you can reach these 

25,000 

RESPONSIVE 

READERS 








ames publishing co. 


Cuthbert at 36th 
Philadelphia 1, Pa. 


industrial 


Supplier 


and 


Distributor 


News 
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“Municipal operation is 


very big business today... 


Toronto, Ontario is one of the world’s great growth 
cities. Under construction or at an advanced planning 
stage right now are an enlarged subway, a system of 
high speed expressways, a new city hall that was 
designed after a world-wide competition among 
architects and a program of complete reconstruction 
of water mains, sewers, roadways and sidewalks. 

A key official in all this activity is Harold D. Bradley, 
Commissioner of Public Works for the City of 
Toronto. Mr. Bradley carries heavy responsibilities. 
In his nine divisions, there are 3,000 employees and 
over 900 pieces of heavy-duty equipment. He controls 
annual expenditures that exceed $17,500,000. And he 
depends on CIVIC ADMINISTRATION for much 
of his necessary information. 

“Municipal operation is very big business today with 
thousands of items that must be considered”, says 
Mr. Bradley. “To deal properly with the large quan- 
tity of material that crosses my desk, I require accur- 
ate, up-to-date information on a wide variety of 
municipal subjects. We depend a great deal on CIVIC 
ADMINISTRATION to supply us with many facts 
we need regarding the newest and best techniques and 
equipment.” 

The City of Toronto is just one of the 4,288 munici- 
pal markets you reach in CIVIC ADMINISTRA- 
TION. “Canada’s National Municipal Magazine” has 
a national circulation of 13,500 that carries adver- 
tising to 22,800* men of authority and decision in all 
Canadian municipalities. Write for latest market in- 
formation. 


* (Gruneau Study shows 1.69 readers per copy.) 


Cwie 
administration 


481 UNIVERSITY AVENUE 
TORONTO 2, ONTARIO 


A MACLEAN-HUNTER PUBLICATION 
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SALES TRAINING .. 


continued from p. 211 


you begin? The answer is so sim- 
ple that I hope it doesn’t scare you. 

You begin with a clear hard look 
at the problem—not anybody’s 
problem, not an industry’s prob- 
lem, but your problem—the spe- 
cific, individual problem of your 
sales people. This is followed with 
a ringing statement, spoken out 
loud to everyone concerned. A 
problem well-stated is half solved. 

How many salesmen know what’s 
expected of them? Sure, we want 
them to write more orders; keep 
customers happy (at a fair price); 
keep their paperwork up to date; 
manage their time well; keep ex- 
penses within reason. That’s the 
“what.” We touch gingerly on the 
“how’—sometimes. Do we do 
enough on the “why?” 

Someone (not a “recent survey”) 
has said that today, nine out of ten 
men don’t know where they’re go- 
ing, or even where they want to go. 

Your salesman is an individual, 
a human being. How can he be mo- 
tivated (there’s that word) to im- 
prove, if he doesn’t know where he’s 
going or how to get there. 


Man to man .. The best form of 
training I know of is a man-to-man 
counseling and coaching session. 
This session can be held in the quiet 
of an office with the phones turned 
off or out in the field, before or 
after a sales call. Then problems 
can be analyzed and thought out in 
a muscle-stretching brain session 
that strides down the straight line 
of logical reasoning. 

Call it a form of “togetherness.” 





SALES DEPT 
ACE MFG CO. 


It’s my checkbook — serves as a 
constant incentive. 








About 
the 


author 


@® John E. Driemen is a well- 
known sales training consultant 
whose programs have been used 
by Minnesota Mining & Mfg. 
Co., General Mills, Hamm Brew- 
ing Co. and other large firms in 
the upper Midwest. He has 
written a number of articles on 
sales training and management 
consulting. 














Togetherness is a wonderful idea. 
It’s vital to training. But, it isn’t 
worth a tinker’s damn if it’s mushy 
with cliché, if it doesn’t generate 
challenge and the _ blood-curdling 
excitement of real thinking. That’s 
the magic word. The best way I 
know of stimulating the enthusiasm 
we all clamor for is to tickle a 
man’s brain to think out loud with 
him; to shock him with the elec- 
tricity of discovery. 

It’s this calculated kind of atten- 
tion that he needs. And it’s differ- 
ent for each man. One needs to be 
teased; another persuaded. (You’ve 
heard about the “philosophies of 
leadership.”) Some salesmen are 
like some wives. They’d rather be 
beaten than ignored. But they all 
need calculated attention. That’s the 
keystone of training. It shows a man 
that you care about his growth and 
development. It’s the one best way 
to motivate him to use all the forms 
and media and devices to develop 
himself. Uutimately, self-develop- 
ment is the only kind that breeds 
results. 


At meetings, too . . When you get 
right down to cases, what’s a meet- 
ing if not man-to-man counseling 
on a group basis. At least, that’s 
what it ought to be—less personal 
to be sure, but covering more 

ground with more give and take. 
All the forms, media and devices 
we use in meetings have one pur- 
pose, and only one: to serve as 
springboards for thinking; for the 
Continued on page 214 
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castings 


echnical 








uthority _ 


of the M etal Castings Field 


Published since July, 1938, reader accept- 
ance of MODERN CASTINGS has been 
earned through consistently supplying the 
practical foundryman with the kind of in- 
formation he needs in his every-day foun- 
dry work. 





MODERN CASTINGS reaches all of 
SERVING A the more than 6,000 foundries in the 
) United States and Canada, plus lead- 
$6,000,000,000 ing international foundries. These 
ANNUAL CASTINGS § ®%tings producers constitute an inde- 
pendent mass-production industry .. . 
MARKET entirely separate and distinct from any 
| other industrial market. 
It is to the producers of these castings that MODERN CASTINGS cir- 
culates with waste-free penetration to an influential buying team... 
managerial, technical, production personnel . . . the men who say what 
their plants should buy. 
MODERN CASTINGS offers you broad up-to-date coverage of the indus- 
try’s major interests and developments . . . continuous reporting of the 
industry’s own organization and activities. It's the ideal addition to your 
sales program for year-around moyement of foundry equipment . . 
supplies . . . services. 
Be sure your campaign covers the important Convention 
Issues .. . at no increase over regular rates. 


modern castings 


Official Publication of the American Foundrymen’s Society 
GOLF & WOLF ROADS @ DES PLAINES, ILLINOIS 
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If you wish to reach the | Ii 9h Der 


coal trade use | A ATTRACT THE EYE 


Advertise Your Products with 
T CARDS 


‘\ 


KY osu 


Reproduced from Color Transparencies 


The LOW COST of the NATURAL COLOR 
cucaeo NEW YORK POST CARDS will amaze you. 


Manhattan Bidg. Whitehall Bidg. | Samples and prices on request. 
| D u 


jaan of he sok oan My TICHNOR BROTHERS, INC. 
1249 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


mM al 57 ) orm fe IN FULL NATURAL COLOR 
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PETROLEUM EQUIPMENT 


concentrates on the man who controls 
the giant petroleum equipment market 


THE MAN The petroleum equipment man is the key individual re- 

sponsible for selecting, applying, operating, maintaining and specifying 
equipment. He may have one of many titles, but his function always 
centers around equipment — everything from drill bits to cat crackers. 
Petroleum Equipment is the only magazine edited exclusively for 
this man. 


THE MARKET The petroleum equipment market is valued at $6.5 
billion this year, and growing steadily. This market comprises drill- 
ing, producing, pipeline, gas processing, refining and petrochemi- 


cals. Petroleum Equipment is the only magazine effectively covering 
CS this equipment market. 


THE MAGAZINE Petroleum Equipment published bi-monthly, 
reaches 16,000 key individuals, here and abroad, plus heavy, 
proven pass-along readership. These carefully-screened readers 
PETROLEUM make a habit of using Petroleum Equipment Magazine as a 
EQUIPMENT workbook. It talks their language. Each issue of Petroleum 
Equipment carries a far greater proportion of equipment 

material than any other oil trade magazine, 


Contact your nearest Petroleum Equipment Representative, 
or Arthur D. Youmans, Publisher, 842 Graybar Blidg., 
420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Published by Rice-Youmans Publishing Company 
308 E. James St., Barrington, Iil. 


CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY 
DISTRIBUTION 


Ji New! 


The only magazine that is edited exclusively for the in- 
terests of Construction Machinery Distributors, their 
salesmen and service managers. 

Aimed to help stimulate distributors’ salesmen; 


Aimed to help manufacturers contact new distribu- 
tors; 


Aimed to inform salesmen of product uses and ad- 
vantages. 


Newsy, informative and needed! 
First issue, November 1959 


Send for specimen. issue, circular and other information. 
Important to consider for 1960. Many have already done 


so. / 
a) y 
112 E. 19 St., New York 3... Phone GR 5-3696 
PUBLISHER 


CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY 
DISTRIBUTION 
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SALES TRAINING 
continued from p. 213 


exchange of ideas that make a man 
itch so bad he’s got to scratch— 
mentally. 

Individual counseling is an ex- 
change of ideas in a circle of two. 
Group meetings should be the same, 
on a less personal basis, in a broad- 
er circle. Meetings are useful and 
necessary, but the one-to-one busi- 
ness has no substitute. Participa- 
tion is not a device for diluting re- 
sponsibility or softening of the blow. 
It must be a force to overcome in- 
ertia; and if the content is there, 
and the personal interest—your in- 
terest—it will be. 

For the umpteenth time, too, it 
must be said that this has to be a 
continuous process. It can’t be one- 
shot or sporadic. There must be an 
unremitting follow-up of interest 
and attention. 

There must be a plan—scrimmage 
one day, calisthenics the next, skull 
practice and signal drill, and so on 

-laid out in a way that brings the 
salesman to peak condition on call 
after call, and makes every call an 
indispensable “brick” in the whole 
structure of his life. 

I know there isn’t a sales man- 
ager who doesn’t wear 3 or 13, hats; 
who isn’t swamped. But if he’s go- 
ing to keep his staff at the head 
of the parade, he must help each 
man see his own individual prob- 
lems clearly. The sales manager 
must keep the think-pot boiling. 
He must demonstrate that he cares 
-maudlin as that sounds. 

Only in that way can men be 
trained, or preferably, motivated to- 
ward self-development. * 











Well how many big orders did you 
ALMOST land today? 





GE helps contractors include 
GE ranges in building plans 


General Electric’s Range Depart- 
ment, Louisville 1, Ky., gets much 
of its business from building con- 
tractors and, on the premise that 
this group is worth encouraging, 
GE has been supplying them with 
a clever, and practical, promotion— 
a construction planning calendar. 

Headed the “Construction Con- 
trol Plan,” the 33x2614” one-sheet 
wall calendar is designed to show 
the builder exactly what stage of 
construction each of his buildings 
is in at a given moment. The cal- 
endar covers a full year’s period 
and contains large date blocks for 
entering the information. A _ list 
printed along one side of the sheet 
lists various subcontracting activi- 
ties (excavation, plumbing, roofing, 
etc.) each with a key number. 
Hence, by writing the key numbers 
in appropriate calendar squares, the 
contractor can tell at a glance the 
status of each building. Spaces are 
provided below each listing on the 
key for filling in names and phone 
numbers of subcontractors. 

In the lower right hand corner 
is space for filling in the names and 
telephone numbers of GE sales and 
service personnel—fine numbers to 
have, GE feels, when the contractor 
works down his subcontractor list 
to “kitchen appliance contractors.” 


Advertiser changes. . 
L. Richard Malley . om assistant to the 
president, American & pct Saliceiibii, 

advertising manager, Climax Molyb- 


.0., New York. 


jenum 


John G. Ragsdale. . 


motion director to 


from advertising and 
sales pro assistant sales 
vice-president, General Tire & Rubber C 


Akron, O 


Robert A. LeFevre . . from advertising 
manager to marketing services manage! 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, O. He is suc 
seeded by Joseph B. Polhemus, Jr., forme: 


ly assistant advertising manager. 


Andrew T. Marchuk . . from sales staff 
Sauerman Bros., marketing director 


Products, Royal Oak, Mich. 
backhoes and other tractor 


Sherman 
maker of 
mounted industrial equipment. 


Yontinued on page 216 
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WHY TWO If 
One Will Do the Joh? 


It hasn't been so many years ago that industry was forced to tackle its more 
sophisticated design problems by teaming an electronic engineer with a mechanical 
engineer. In those days it was wise for an advertiser to schedule space in both 
electronic and mechanical journa!s to be sure his message was properly exposed 
to his total market. 


But now a new type of engineer dominates design and development in almost 
all industries — the electromechanical engineer. He functions in both fields more 
efficiently and productively than previous teams because his feet are firmly 
planted in the theory and practice of both electronics and mechanics. 


Until ELECTROMECHANICAL DESIGN was first published two years ago, he had 
no one magazine which gave him the specific information he sought. He had to 
scan numerous electronic and mechanical magazines. Both types. of publications 
occasionally cover electromechanical subjects as an associate or fringe activity. 


While they may still scan these publications they now read thoroughly, file and 
refer constantly to ELECTROMECHANICAL DESIGN. It is written by electromechan- 
ical engineers who know the exacting demands of this combined field of design. 
It gives him specific unified information pertinent to the solutions of his design 
problems. 


You can increase the effectiveness of your advertis- 
ing dollar with a consistent program in ELECTROME- 
CHANICAL DESIGN. A note from you today will bring 
our 1960 schedule of special-section Digest topics, 
our rate card, BPA statement and NIAA outline. 


a 
rene DESIGN 


ELECTROMECHANICAL 


components & systems | DESIGN 


ELEGTROMECGHANICAL DESIGN 
1357 Washington Street 

West Newton 65, Mass. 

Bigelow 4-9006 
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“NEXT TIME ret BUY , | Advertiser changes .. 
THE TRADE GOODS.” aieme eek acta 


Howard M. Bergh . . from graphic products 
advertising supervisor to graphic products 
group advertising manager, Minnesota 
Mining & Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


Albert H. Binash . . from sales manager 
American Microphone and GC Electronics 
Textron, Inc., to distributor sales 
Semiconductor Div Hoffman 


s Angeles. 


Allen Snyder . . from supervisor of prom 

tional services mmunication and Indus 
Div., to advertising and 
manager, Semiconductor 


{otorola, Inc., Phoenix, Ariz. 


ENGINEERS © *~ ~~ Mixa aa 
make the buying decisions! ee 


1ssistant sales manager, Norma-Hoff 
You can influence the buying mann Bearings Corp., Stamford, Conn. 
decisions of 195,000 engineers by 
advertising in these Engineering Lawrence O. Dussault . . from Nationa 
Society Publications: Advertising Co., to advertising manager 


MINING ENGINEERING 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING PROGRESS 

CIVIL ENGINEERING 

ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 

JOURNAL OF METALS 

MECHANICAL ENGINEERING Pes ee ee 


saies arpon Vv. 


MECHANICAL CATALOG Ke ‘arbon Corp.. New York, marketer 


Joseph G. Solari. . from vic 


Robert F. Kell . . from advertising and 
sales promotion manager, Harvell Mfg. 
sition with R. D. Werner 

maker of aluminum 


frames 


Paul J. Bridwell . . from industrial prod 

‘ts advertising manager to apparatus 
sales promotion manager, Westinghouse 
Electric Corp., Pittsburgh. He is succeeded 
by Charles W. Van Eman, formerly a 
member of the advertising and sales pri 


motion staff 
A. E. Peckman . . from western district 


& | manager, bindery divisions, Miehle-Goss- 
} Chicago, to national sales man- 


Dexter 


INDUSTRIAL HEATING  oxetaamnea 1ger of the two divisions. The divisions 
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cutting and bookbinding 
handling 


market folding, 


machinery and sheet metal 


equipment. 


John H. Covode. . 
engineer to special products sales man- 
ager, Controls Div., Hagan Chemicals & 
Controls, Pittsburgh. 


from sales and service 


George R. Bates, Jr. . . from sales promo- 
tion manager to product manager, archi- 
Milford, 


fabricator and processor of ceramic- 


tectural sales, Bettinger Corp., 


Mass., 


Seasonal 
Stationery ae 


... for your mailing list 


on-metal products. 


Ernest B. Mullings . . from assistant adver- 
tising director, Brown Trailer Div., Clark 
Equipment Co. The division is headquar- 
tered in Michigan City, Ind. 


Gene M. Brown . 
manager to public relations manager, Olin 
Mathieson Chemical Corp., New York. 


- from press relations 


Frederick W. Dilsner . from assistant 
cashier, First National City Bank of New 
York, to product planning and 
manager, Cummins-Chicago Corp., Chicag¢ 


Would you like to send your customers and prospects letters that 
have all the punch and selling appeal of expensive direct mail pieces? 
Of course you would, and with Arthur Thompson & Co. full-color 
Seasonal Stationery you can do so at a cost of little more than an 
ordinary letter. 





research 


marketer of business machines. 


John W. Muse. . 


manager so marketing manager, 


from Boston b sales Rae : 
pigs conuaiage-sieasie Now at your nearest Arthur Thompson & Co. distributor is the new 


1959 Fall and Christmas PORTFOLIO that displays new beautiful 
natural-color lithographed Christmas letterheads and envelopes, 
Christmas cards (including the popular high-gloss type), rich-looking 
steel-engraved Christmas letterheads, Thanksgiving letterheads and 
others. All you do is imprint your personal message and mail. 
Nothing could be easier than that. 


Economy 


Fuse Div., Federal Pacific Electric Co. 


Chicago. 


Plan now to take advantage of this attractive, easy way to supplement 
your direct mail program. Ask for your free copy of the 1959 Fall 
and Christmas PORTFOLIO from the nearest Arthur Thompson 


Muse Dillman 


Leck Dillman .. from Newark (N.J.) ter 
minal manager to marketing services di 
rector, Spector Freight System, Chicago. 
John L. Managan . . from industry sales 
manager, Gas Turbine Dept., 
of marketing research, product 
planning, Gas Turbine Dept., 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
succeeded by John J. O’Hara, former tur 
bine specialist. 


to manager 
and sales 
General 

He is 


- from director of Ap- 
the presi 


Warren R. Smith . 
plied Science Div. to assistant tc 
Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corp., 


charge of corp 


dent 
Hagerstown, Md. He is in 
rate public relations and advertising 
Joseph R. Allendorf . . from market de 
velopment director to sales promotion di- 
rector, Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, 
N. Y. Also, Donald M. Lewis, Jr., from as- 
advertising manager to assistant 
director. 


sistant 
sales promotion 


Continued on page 218 


& Co. distributor. 


ARTHUR THOMPSON & CO. 
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Look 


Internati 


CIRCULATION AUDITED BY 
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BALTIMORE 2, MD. 


a ee ee 


DECALS 


| 
| 
| 
| Pressure Sensitive (waterless) | 
AND WATER APPLIED | 
| NAME PLATES AND PRODUCT ! 
| MARKINGS “CUSTOMIZED” TO 
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YOUR SPECIFIC NEED 





* INSTRUCTIONS * TRADEMARKS * DIALS 
* GUIDES * INSPECTION * WARNINGS 
* PAT. & SERIAL NUMBERS 

ART & DESIGN SERVICE— 


SOME SALES TERRITORIES OPEN 


PALM FECHTELER 


85 MAPLE ST. WEEHAWKEN, N.J. 
OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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The Protestant Advertiser changes. . 
‘cu ‘ontinued from p. 217 
Religious Market — ntinued from F 
f . r James E. Hopkins . . from advertising and 
One o America s public relations staff to assistant advertis- 
ing and public relations manager, Stain- 


less and Strip Div., Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp., Detroit, Mich. 
= 
Markets 


James C. Plunkett . . from advertising man- 
ager, Columbia-Southern Chemical Corp., 
. , to advertising manager, Fiber Glass Div., 
aah geen Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Pittsburgh. He 


There are more than 60 million church-connected Protestants 


Their churches and institutions constitute a $2.2 billion is succeeded by Richard C. Oswant, 
market. former editor of the corporation’s chemi 


Churches and related institutions buy instructional sup- als magazine. 


plies, audiovisual equipment, books, office supplies and equip- 
R. R. Cogswell . . from product manager, 


ment, organs, pianos, furniture, buses, kitchen and dining 
professional equipment, to sales manager, 


equipment, fuel, fences, play and recreation equipment, . : ; ' 
. fessional products department, Hamil- 
constructfon materials and thousands of other products ae Mia. Co., Two Rivers, Wis. He suc- 
and services. seeds C. H. Rippe, now contract equiy 
The Protestant Religious Market is a big market. ment sales manager. Hamilton makes 
CHRISTIANITY TODAY, the magazine edited for the jental, surgical and drafting equipment. 
leaders of the Christian World, offers you top coverage of this 


big market through practically 100 per cent saturation of the George C. Connor . . from vice-president 
} ] 

j i 4 : I tolamy saies, { astern regiondl Vice 

important buying factors. In terms of readership this means: Paap Seen eer 

president, Sylvania Electric Products, New 


York. He is responsible for the direction 


@ Coverage of 200,000key Protestant leaders of 


all denominations marketing activities in the East. 


@ Every reader a buying factor—no waste Richard E. Nemmers . . from assistant 
circulation sales manager to general sales manager 
. . Waterloo egister Cc Waterloo Iowc 
@ 81 per cent readership by subscribers Weterioo Reyleter (o.,. Walerno, tows 
(independent survey by Opinion Research 
Corp.)—the highest readership among religious 
- sonra g P 9 9 John S. Harbison . . from sales manager, 
ag Willard Storage Battery Div., to general 
®@ Editorial vitality guaranteed by 140 contributing merchandising manager, Automotive Div., 
editors in all parts of the world Electric Storage Battery Co., Cleveland. 


maker of air diffusion equipment. 


CHRISTIANITY TODAY is your “one magazine cover- William R. Farrell . . from advertising 
age’ of the Protestant Religious Market. tor to director, Marketing Services 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis 
Edmund Greene, former marketing 


research supervisor, is associate director 


Write today for rates and data. 








the department. 


John W. Hawley .. from special sales 


+ 


CHRISTIANITY TODAY 


Wa alnay ca nN bu 1iMs Wa i ss 
representative, Plastic Pipe and Fitting 


Div., U. S. Rubber, to product develop 
ment manager, Chemtrol, Lynwood, Cal., 
“PIN-POINT YOUR MARKET WITH SELL-ective maker of plastic piping systems equip 
Metalworking Lists’’ . 
New catalog of publisher's metalworking lists 
covering all types of metalworking plants . . . 
MORE SALES GUARANTEED machine tool users, stamping & ftabricatin 
9 . = 
plants, foundries, fabricators, mfrs. finished H. J. Andresen . . from airline lubricators 
oducts, etc. SIC selection, financial ratings 7 

N N RECORDAY — wes ’ ’ 9S, een eee Bihan: eek , ‘ 

THE EXECUTIVE POCKET DIARY. IT. HELPS SOnEE. Se St Ghee Se See aay. teireny rol eye endregion 
THEM ORGANIZE THEIR WORK, INCREASE INDUSTRIAL MACHINERY NEWS sales training manager for all industrial 
16243 M Road Detroit , Mich. . 9 . . 
SALES. THE IDEAL GIFT FOR YOUR MEN. "nr eaieiee 3-5813 “ ‘ products, Parker-Hannifin Corp., Cleveland 
Twelve month supply of refills starts with maker of a diverse line of fluid system 
your order. Send today for trial unit with 
Black Imported Hand Grained Morocco Case 


$10.50. 

Covering the southeast 
Made and sold only by for —s Reports 

thot Ip YOU sell. 

RECORDAY COMPANY CASE HISTORIES Agency changes . . 
PHOTOGRAPHS 

Dept. IM-1 \ recog Donald L. Arends . . La Grange, Ill 
53 State Street, Boston 9, Mass. . | y HAZICK REPORTING 





ment 


ducts. 





SERVICE named to handle advertising for Sorgel 


Box 7331 Atlanta, Ga. Electric Cc Milwaukee manufacturer of 
(write for brochure) 
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transformers, saturable reactors and sub 


stations. 


Erwin Wasey, Ruthrauff & Ryan . . Phila 
delphia, has organized an employe com- 
munications department to provide industry 
with material and advisory services for 
use in communications, economic educa- 
tion and community relations. Similar units 
are planned for other EWRR offices. 


Jepson-Murray Advertising . . Lansing, 
Mich., named agency for Woodlin Metal 
Products Co., Marshall, Mich. manufactur- 
er of mobile home windows, ventilating 
equipment and furniture. 


John F. Tucker, Jr. . . from industrial copy 
supervisor, Erwin Wasey, Ruthrauff & Ry- 
an, Philadelphia, to creative supervisor in 
the advertising department, Gray & Rogers, 4 
Philadelphia. a. On right: |. R. “Bud"’ Chalmers, 
Louisiana Gulf Coast 

Win Roll . . from account executive to ac- , Production Superintendent, 

count supervisor, Fuller & Smith & Ross, ; Austral Oil Company, Houston. 
New York. 


Keyes, Martin & Co. . . Springfield, N. J., 
named agency for Electro-Miniatures Corp., 
South Hackensack, N. J. manufacturer of "In recent months, I have at= 
slip ring, commutator, electronic and elec- tempted to eliminate as much un- 
tro-mechanical assemblies. productive reading as possible. 
By doing this, I hope to obtain 
Charles M. Spencer . . from president, maximum benefits from my limited 
Blue Coal Corp., New York, to executive JOURNAL reading time. 


vice-president and a director, Klau-Van OF 


"As an engineer, and aS a Super- 
was also vice-president of sales, Glen intendent in charge of field pro- 
Alden Coal Corp., parent company of PETROLEUM a ae i gy ee for — 
Blue Coal Corp. 4 ompany, ncorporated, 
' TECHNOLOGY realize that professional field 
personnel need far more than the 
theoretical principles of their college train- 
ing. Through ‘Petroleum Technology', sound 
engineering principles are brought to the at- 
tention of field engineers, and they in turn 
are able to adapt such principles and advanced 
ideas to the solution of immediate field 
problems. 


Pietersom-Dunlap, Milwaukee. Mr. Spencer 





John A. Beauvais . . named account ex- 
ecutive and creative director, Kenneth A. 
Young Associations, Brookline, Mass. He 
formerly headed his own agency. 


Harold Warner Co. . . Buffalo, N.Y., named 

agency for Security Controls, Buffalo man- 

ufacturer of industrial electronic devices. 

"T have often found ‘Journal of Petroleum 

Jordon Co, .. is the new name of the Los | Technology’ a good companion on trips, be- 

Angeles agency formerly known os SP | tween trips and during the waiting time of field 

Advertising. The SJP stood for Sussman, | operations. In many of our contract rig bunk- 

Jordan & Polachek. | houses, I have found September, 1958 copies. 
| The 'Technical Bulletin Section', featuring 

K. C. Shenton Co. . . Hartford, Conn., | equipment and service company data, is always 

named agency for Haydon Instrument Co., | covered with thumb prints that indicate regu- 

Waterbury, Conn. manufacturer of digital | lar reading." 

clocks, counters and other electro-mechan- 

ical instruments. | petroleum engineers are 

Mogul Williams & Saylor . . is the new educated to specify and buy 

name of Mogul Lewin Williams & Saylor, 


on JOURNAL OF 


Wilson, Haight, Welch & Grover . . Hart 
ford, Conn., appointed to handle advertis- 
ing for American Sealants Co., Hartford 


manufacturer of a liquid plastic used for | Puyblished Monthly by the Society of Petroleum Engineers of the American Institute of Mining, 
Continued on page 220 Metallurgical and Petroleum Engineers, Inc., Fidelity Union Building, Dallas 1, Texas 
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Sells the 
erowing textile industry of 
Mexico, Central and South America 


THE SPANISH 


EDITION 
OF TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 


The outstanding technical manufactur- 
ing and production journal published 
in Spanish for textile mills of Latin 
America. Printed in Mexico City. 
Write for 


coverage and 


folder describing market, 


facts showing your 
potential in this expanding source of 


industrial sales. 


INDUSTRIAS TEXTILES 


1 ffiliate of Textile Industries 


806 Peachtree St., NE 
Atlanta 8, Ga. 


the Real Push 
Behind Sales! 


You'll find ‘‘Snips’’ a powerful 
medium to reach over 13,000 
sheet metal ventilation and 
warm air heating contractors. See 
Industrial Marketing Data Book 


Snips Magazine 
5707 W. Lake St. Chicago 44, Ill 





Gt Your Fingertips 


MEDIA AND MARKET FACTS 
FOR BUILDING YOUR 1960 
SCHEDULES 


. . . see the hundreds of pages 
of data covering 73 primary 
markets — specifications, rates 
and circulations of the 2,500 
business papers serving U. S. 
and Canadian industry — and 
the factual presentations of 
over 200 leading publishing 
organizations .. . in your 


39th ANNUAL INDUSTRIAL MARKET 
DATA & DIRECTORY NUMBER 
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Agency changes 


Donald Murray, Jr. 
Feasley, New York 


New York 


Robert Brymer 


McClaskey A 
Shepherd Wal 


Hick’s & Greist 


ivertis 
h, 
a 
ivewV 


iskey 


ue I1adv 


Pike & Becker . . 


handaie adavertisir 


Fred Slater . . fr 
writer t account 


Young 


Robert D. Nord . . 


vice-president and manager 


iral Div., Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlay 


Lyle C. Abbott 


waukee. He replaces 


CUlLVE 


A cy 
AgrTICU 


iM 


IVi11 


wh 


coin Gardner Advertising 


uls, GS an account supervisor 


Feeley Advertising . . New York, named 


agency for Industrial Equipment News 
New Vor 
New York 


Telecomputing Corp. . . Hollywood, Cal. 


mpany, from Anderson-M« 
Advertising Agency, also of Holly 
Van der Boom, Hunt, NcNaugh 


Gent Advertising Limited . . Toront 


A 
agency for Allanson Mfg. 


named 
Co., Toronto prc 


1UCel f remanufactured automotive parts. 


R. N. Johnson Advertising . 


handle advertising 


mea 


hemicals, Des Plaines, Ill. manufact 


f paints and chemicals 
Tobias, O'Neil & Gallay . . 


named to handle advertising of Practi 
lder and Building Supply News f 

trial Publications, also of Chicag 

lis manu 


D. W. Onan & Sons . . Minneap« 


Id 1rer I generaing units, trom 


riates, Minnear 


Smith, Dorian & Burman . 1 new adver 


lic relations agency, has 
Farmington Ave., Hart 
ied by Alan R. Burman as 

the agency mainiadins a 


th & Dorian, 


Lauesen 


m vice-president 
office of 
chairman of the 


Waldie & Briggs, Chi 


Chicag¢ 


mmittee 


Denham & Co. . . Detroit, named agency 
3rinding Machines Div. 


Michigan 


lor Gear 


Detroit. 


11s { 


. George Bloch, Inc. . . St. Louis, agency 


the Industrial Div., Sunnen Products 


als f St. Louis, has now been ax 


ointed agency for the entire company. 


Sunnen manufactures industrial honing 


machines and automotive engine rebuild 


ing equipment 





David S. Schaff . . from assistant to the 
president, Textron Metals Co., Girard, O., 
to account executive, Fuller & Smith & 
Ross. Pittsburgh. 


Nick Lombardi . . from product manager 
to assistant to the vice-president in charge 
of industrial accounts, de Garmo, Inc., 
New York. 


William D. Heyman .. from account execu- 
tive, Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove to ac- 
count manager, Lando Advertising Agen- 
cy, Pittsburgh. 


Mechanical Air Controls . . Detroit, from 
MacManus John & Adams, Bloomfield Hills, 
Mich., to Denham & Co., Detroit. 


Dunwoodie Associates . . Garden City, 
N. Y., named agency for T.R.G., Inc., 
Syosset, N.Y. manufacturers in the elec- 
tronics, nuclear and materials fields. 


Hanford & Greenfield . . Rochester, N.Y., 
has become the Hanford & Greenfield Div. 
of Hutchins Advertising Co., also of Roch- 


ester. 


Oscar E. Walton . . an independent pe 
troleum consultant, has joined IPS Adver- 
tising, Dallas, as account representative 
and technical advisor. 


Epic Advertising . . has moved to larger 
quarters at 5336 Barela Ave., Temple City, 


Cal. 


Keyes, Martin & Co. . . Springfield, N.J., 
named agency for Electronic Enterprises, 
Newark, N.J. manufacturer of rectifiers, 
triodes and hydrogen thyratrons. 


Donald J. Wilkins . . from vice-president 
and manager of the Washington office, 
Erwin Wasey, Ruthrauff & Ryan, to vice 
president, Advertising Federation of Amer 
ica, in charge of the federation’s Wash 
ington office. 


Sutherland-Abbott . . Boston, named agen 
cy by Consolidated Diesel Electric Corp., 
Stamford, Conn., for its three Stamford di 
visions. The divisions are Test Equipment 
Div., Aircraft Equipment Div. and Power 
Equipment Div. All three are suppliers t 
the commercial, military aircraft and mis- 
sile fields. Consolidated Controls Corp., 
Bethel, Conn. subsidiary of Consolidated 
Diesel, also has appointed Sutherland-Ab- 
bott. The company manufactures control 
systems for nuclear reactors, jet engine 
fuel controls and other control instruments 
for aircraft and missiles. 


Hicks & Greist .. New York, appointed to 
handle advertising for A. W. Haydon Co., 
Waterbury, Conn. manufacturer of preci- 
sion timers, relays and timing motors. 
Continued on page 222 


HOSPITALS CAN BUY FROM YOU 


With a billion-dollar construction program in 1959, hospitals 
will add nearly 50,000 beds to the 1.8 million now in service. 
This means another $117 million annually added to the 
$11.5 billion in materials and supplies bought each year. 

These vast purchases must be made from adequate prod- 
uct information that will make it easy for hospitals to find, 
compare and select—catalog information in their hands 
when buying decisions are made. 

Hospitals have relied on HospiraL PURCHASING FILE 
since 1919 as their first source of product information. Here 
those who make hospital buying decisions turn for product 
information. Your catalog on file in HosprraL PURCHASING 
FILE will make it easy for hospitals to buy from you. 


PLAN NOW —BUDGET NOW 


For adequate, effective economical filing, 
distribution, retention of your catalog by 
hospitals in the 1961 Edition of HosprraL FALE 
PuRCHASING FILE (The 1960 Edition is pURCHASING 
now being printed to be ready for distri- (961. 
bution in January 1960). 


ommnnat Write now for market facts—proof of use 


HOSPITAL PURCHASING FILE 


Conronation PURCHASING FILES, INC. «919 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


EUAN 





ARMSTRONG ADVERTISING AGENCY, INC. 


INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING AND MARKETING COUNSEL 
176 W. ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 3, ILL. 
TELEPHONE: FR 2-5927 


IN ADVERTISING ,+° 


“Protecting Your Advertising Dollar Against Devaluation.” 


HULU 
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You might call it 4 
Group Insurance 
to sell the Construction Market 


The leading regional construction maga- 
zines are associated* to cover any and 
all sections of the U. S. A. This is your 
insurance of concentrated circulation 
without duplication or waste! 


CONSTRUCTION NEWS concentrates 
on the great booming area of Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, and 
Western Tennessee. 

You can reach more than 7500 leading 
contractors, architects, engineers, public 
officials (concerned with public construc- 
tion), distributors, etc. by using THE 
PUBLIC WORKS ISSUE, published 
every other Wednesday. There is EAGER 
READERSHIP because this book con- 
tains local news that interests their 
pocketbooks. Send for list of advertisers 
who have used CONSTRUCTION 
NEWS for many years. 


Construction News 


*An Associated Construction Publication 


Little Rock, Arkansas 


What do you know about 
cotton gins and 
oilseed processing mills? 


THIS IS A MARKET 

that covers all cotton areas from California 
to the Carolinas, plus the Midwestern Soybean 
Belt 


THIS IS A FIELD 

that represents a huge potential market for 
Industrial Machinery © Farm Machinery ¢ 
Power Units © Processing Equipment 
Materials Handling and Transmission Machin- 
ery © Solvents ¢ Bags © Insecticides 
e Scales ¢ Lubricants and hundreds of 
other industrial items 


HOW MANY PLANTS? 

In round numbers—7,000, which includes 
cotton gins; cottonseed, soybean, peanut, 
flaxseed and other oilseed processing mills. 


COVERAGE? 

“The Press” has served this market since 
1899, and offers you complete coverage, with 
a solid reader acceptance based on 60 years 
of accurate, responsible reporting. 


Write for circulation figures, rates, and 
brochures giving additional market data. 


The Cotton Gin and 
Cil Mill Press 


3116 Commerce Street 
Dallas, Texas 
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Agency changes. . 


ntinuea trom fj 


Ken Seitz & Associates 


named Wausau 
, manuf 


Ritchie Advertising Agency . . H 


Tex., is moving to 38 rarrot!. Richard C. 
Roberts, formerly copy group head, R 


David Hurley . . fr 


vertising and 


Another nev 


tive is Henry Kozlow- 


exe llive my 


Edwin L. Karpick . . 


KI 


Erwin Wasey, Ruthrauff & Ryan 


ie namea I 


Getz & Sandbor 


g. 


Weber, Geiger & Kalat. . | 


Clare N. Atwood 


es 


Space lime 


justrial and agricultural marketing service 
Bisbing Business Research, also of Mil 
ukee 


Ted Gravenson, Inc. . . New York, ap 
pointed to handle advertising for J. B. Not 
ingham, New York manufacturer of weld 
ing lighting and power distribution 
ystems for ship-building, general construc 


n and metal fabrication. 


Media changes. . 


Bill Martin . . named eastern advertising 
representative { United Publishing C 


nad 
Atlanta 


Gralla Publications . . has 
quarters at 566 Se 1 Ave 


18. 


Donald J. Moran .. from systems analysis 
taff, Service Bureau Corp., to market re 

jepartment manager, Electronic In 
Phila 


lished by Chilton 


Kenneth R. Harris . . from midwestern 
vertising staff eastern advertising staff 
Cleaner & Dyer, Starchroon 
and National Rug Clean 
y the 
‘ N 


nnelley Corp., New Y 


Magazine Div 


Mark Perrier . . from merchandising man 
yer, textile fabrics division, Owens-Corn 
tc assistant manager 


n, McGraw-Hill Put 


Art Baumann .. from sales promotion 
Lodge & Shipley, to Cincinnati 
listrict manager, Hitchcock Publishing 


NV neator 


manage! 


Maclean-Hunter Publishing Co., Ltd. 


nnounces the following 


‘or Canadian Machinery, effective 
]-time 6-times 12-times 

$280 $250 $220 
238 213 187 
<h 140 125 


Canadian Packaging, effective 


6-times 
: $312 
3-page 29] 265 


\/p-page 
Canadian Shipping, effective 


o-times 
|-page $194 $166 


3-page 166 142 


1/>-page 110 97 





For Design Engineering. effective Sept., 
1959: 

Space l-time 6-times 12-times 
l-page $308 $268 $235 
2/3-page 262 228 200 
Yp-page 174 154 134 


For Canadian Electronics Engineering, 
effective Oct., 1959: 

Space ]-time 6-times 12-times 
l-page $320 $285 $255 
2/3-page 273 243 216 
Vo-page 180 160 143 


For Canadian Hotel Review & Restaurant, 
effective Oct., 1959: 

Space 1-time 6-times 12-times 
l-page $440 $390 $340 
2/3-page 374 332 289 
V/o-page 260 220 195 


For Canadian Stationer, effective Oct., 
1959: 

Space ]-time 6-times 12-times 
l-page $245 $217 $190 
2/3-page 210 185 160 
V/o-page 140 125 110 


For Fountains in Canada, effective Nov., 
1959: 

Space l-time 6-times 12-times 
l-page $466 $408 $357 
2/3-page 397 345 302 
\/,-page 282 233 204 


For Modern Power & Engineering, effective 
Nov., 1959: 

Space ]-time 6-times 12-times 
l-page $305 $272 $239 
2/3-page 259 232 203 
V/o-page 170 154 137 


Philip H. Hubbard, Jr. . . from Atlantic dis 

manager to advertising sales man 
ager, Nucleonics, published by McGraw 
Hill Publishing Co., New York. 


Robert A. Sommer. . from Cleveland dis 
trict manager to Philadelphia district man 
ager, Materials in Design Engineering 
published by Reinhold Publishing Corp. 
New York. 


Alfred S. Reed . . from sales staff, Indus 
trial Marketing, to New England district 
manager, Chemical Engineering, published 
by McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., New York, 
nN. ¥. 


Robert W. J. Carey and Edward N. Stew- 
art . . named to Chicago and New York 
market development managers, respective 
ly, for Time, New York. Both were mem 
bers of the Time sales staff. 


Lester R. Bittel . . from editoria] program: 
manager to chief editor of Factory, put 
lished by McGraw-Hill Publishing Cc 
New York. He succeeds Matthew J. Mur- 
phy, now co-owner and vice-president of 


Continued on page 224 





Announcing 


ia 
edition 





of 


Watkins Cyclopedia of the Steel Industry 
—the authority of the stee/ industry 





Watkins Cyclopedia of the Steel Industry is the only publica- 
tion of its kind . . . a permanent, authoritative source of 
reference dealing with the operations and problems of making 
and processing steel. 

In Watkins Cyclopedia, your s les message is delivered to 
over 6,000 readers with key buying influence in the steel 
industry—presidents, operating executives, general and de- 
partment superintendents, chief and department engineers, 
and purchasing agents. 

Be sure to include Watkins Cyclopedia of the Steel Industry 
in your advertising plans for 1960. 

Published biennially—-8th Edition to be issued in 
September, 1960. Closing date: April 1, 1960. 

For complete details, write or phone: 


Watkins Cyclopedia of the Steel Industry 


STEEL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
624 Grant Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania 
Phone: COurt 1-1214 
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WHY 


WASTE A 
CONVENTION ? 


Why devote time, money and energy to planning 


a convention or sales meeting which falls short 
of the mark? Why burden your own staff with 
a job which should be entrusted only to ex- 
perts? When about to start plans for your next 
onvention or sales meeting, cali in specialists 
for the job. JMP specializes in creating and 
producing tasteful convention entertainment 
prograrn and dramatic sales meeting presen 
tations for business and industry. Have a JMP 
representative analyze your needs and start the 
skilled JMP production team to work handling 
every facet of your program. No matter where 


or when you wish to present your program, 


there is a JMP office waiting for your call 


JACK MORTON 


Productions 


NEW YORK * CHICAGO * DETROIT » HOLLYWOOD 
MIAMI * DALLAS * WASHINGTON * DENVER 











JUST OUT! 
BACON’S 1960 
PUBLICITY CHECKER 


Now with quarterly revisions 


— Completely 
up-to-date all 
year long 


BACON'S famous Pub- 
licity Checker is out for 
1960! It’s the only com- 
plete directory toover 
3,500 business, farm 
and consumer maga- 





Media changes. . 
ontinued from p. 223 


Smyth & Murphy Associates, management 


consultant firm. 


‘ 


George J. Zavis . . from advertising and 


sales promotion manager, Dumore Co., tc 


Ohio regional advertising manager of Tool 
Engineer, published by the American Soci- 
ety of Tool Engineers, Detroit, Mich. 


Hitchcock Publishing Co. . . Wheaton, IIL., 
has opened sales offices in the Heights- 
Rockefeller Building, 3107 Mayfield, Cleve- 
land, O. Vice-president James Stewart and 





IM GALLERY 


N. L. Cahners: Navy career to 
publishing by logical steps 


# Norman L. Cahners, head of the 
new company formed by the merger 
of Cahners Publications, Boston, and 
Industrial Publications, Chicago, 
probably couldn’t predicted 
this turn of events back in 1937 
when he was a_ house-to-house 
salesman. Somehow, though, the 
years that followed took him there 
by more or less logical steps. 

Born in Bangor, Me., Mr. Cahners 
graduated in 1936 from Harvard 


have 


. » Names and faces in the news 


to his interest in material handling 
operations. 

The day after Pearl Harbor, he 
enlisted in the Navy, received an 
ensign’s commission and, owing to 
his materials handling experience, 
he was assigned to help solve some 
of the Navy’s logistical problems. 
His development of new techniques 
and equipment for handling war 
materials led to his promotion to 
lieutenant commander and a citation 
by the secretary of the navy. In the 
Navy, also, he began a publication, 
“The Palletizer,” featuring the latest 
information on materials handling. 

Given permission to continue pub- 
lication of “The Palletizer” upon his 
return to civilian life, Mr. Cahners 
changed its name in 1947 to Modern 
Materials Handling. In 1956 he 
bought Metalworking and the fol- 
lowing year he started Modern Plant 
Operation & Maintenance. A year 
ago he started Modern Assembly 
Practice and this year he brought 
out Supermarket Equipment. 

The acquisition of Industrial Pub- 
lications, of course, more recently 
brought that company’s five month- 
ly and three annual publications in- 
to the fold. 

In addition to his publishing activ- 


ities, Mr. Cahners is president of 
Materials Handling Laboratories, 
Boston; a director of Stop & Shop, 
New England food chain, and a di- 
rector of College Inn Food Products 
Corp., Chicago. He also holds offices 
and memberships in a number of 


University where he had distin- 
guished himself both as star athlete 
and class president. The door-to- 
door selling the following year was 
in a line of household goods and 
was Mr. Cahner’s own private busi- 
ness venture. The National Home 
Equipment Co. was the result of this civic and service organizations. 

private venture and, with Mr. Cahn- His favorite hobby is sailing, 
ers as president, the company was which he likes even better if fol- 
employing over 100 lowed by a good game of golf. 

| throughout new England within two Mr. and Mrs. Cahners have two 
sons—Robert, 17, and Andrew, 14, 
both students at Phillips Academy, 
Andover, Mass.—and a daughter, 
Nancy, 8. ’ a 


zines. Every listing gives you name, address, 
editor, issue date, circulation, publisher and 
editorial code that shows type of publicity 
each publication wants. 99 market groups 
to guide you in release list selections. The 
all-new 1960 Checker incorporates thou- 
sands of changes for 1960. In addition, you'll 
get arevision every three months for 100% 
accuracy all year long. Get more publicity 
at lower cost. 352 pages, 634” x 954", fabri- 
coid cover. Lays flat when in use. $25.00 
each with quarterly revisions. Order today! 


r= ON APPROVAL=-——4 


| Please send ___copies Bacon's Publicity | 
| Checker. Bill: Me My Company. | 
$25.00, including revisions. 
oe ee 
Company___ 
Address___ 
hy... 





salesmen 


years. 

Handling and distributing bulky 
items required him to develop new 
methods and equipment, which led 


| 
Ee l 
' 


BACON’S CLIPPING BUREAU 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois 
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district manager Ralph Helfrick wil! staff 
the office. 


Justin Hannon . . 4708 Crenshaw Boule- 
vard, Los Angeles, named advertising 
representative for Wholesale Grocer News, 
published by Verst Publishing Co., Chi- 
cago. 


Gordon C. Marsters . . from representative 
in the New York City, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more and Washington areas to eastern 
manager, Practical Builder, Chicago. 


Callaham Chilton 


John R. Callaham . . from editor-in-chief, 
Chemical Engineering, to vice-president 
and editorial director, McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Co.'s (New York) publications divi- 
sion. He is succeeded by Cecil H. Chilton, 
former CE engineering developments editor. 


Raymond W. Barnett and Edgar A. Grun- 
wald . . named assistant publisher and 
editor, respectively, of Purchasing Week, 
published by McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 
New York. Mr. Barnett was editor of the 
paper; Mr. Grunwald a management con- 
sultant. 


Wallace Patterson . . from vice-president 
to executive vice-president, Patterson Pub 
lishing Co., Chicago. He is also publisher 
of Patterson's American Restaurant and 
American Motel. Also, Henry S. Ehle, edi- 
tor of AR, elected vice-president; Charles 
Broffman, sales manager for AM, elected 
vice-president and placed in charge of 
eastern offices; and Roy T. Anderson, as- 
sistant publisher, elected treasurer and 
jeneral manager of Patterson. 


Gifford W. Plume, Jr. . . from Cleveland 
district manager to Cincinnati district man 
ager, American Machinist, published by 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., New York. 
He replaces R. H. Anderson, who has re 
tired. 


Donald Liska . . from space buyer and 
market analyst, William Esty Co., to New 
York sales staff of Hayden Publishing Co., 
New York. 


John Godman .. from promotion staff 
Modern Talking Picture Service, to promo- 
tion and research manager, Industrial Dis 
tribution, published by McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Co., New York. s 





“NBB Binders Give us Good 
Looks and Good Mileage” 


states Winston V. Morrow, UJr., Executive Vice President 
AWS RENT-a-CAR SYSTEM 


Avis rents late model cars and naturally wanted late model 
binders to house their company literature. The choice? The custom- 
designed NBB binder shown. Attractive to the eye, it also resists 
tough handling and wear. 

For your own Manual, Price List or Catalog, you’ll be sure to 
find what you want from many NBB virgin plastic cover materials 
or our conventional covers — and in a wealth of decorative treat- 
ments: 3-dimensional applique, silk screening, embossing or stamp- 
ing. Our representative will submit cover designs for your approval. 


SCeoeeeeeeeeeeSeeseeeneeseeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeee 
NATIONAL BLANK Book COMPANY 
NATIONAL 
as Dept. 2211, Holyoke, Massachusetts 
Please send your Nationa! Binder folder to help me plan a custom-made 
cover || Have your representative cal) 


STREET 


Ree cs “te ZONE STATE 
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SPECIAL ISSUES 


such as the November 


BIO-MEDICAL ELECTRONICS ISSUE 


give Proceedings of the IRE 


its front-rank importance! 


Proceedings covers subjects of interest to every 
radio-electronics engineer, and covers them in the 
most authentic, basic and current manner 


BIO-MEDICAL ELECTRONICS, the field explored in 
the November issue of Proceedings of the IRE, ex- 
emplifies the values of the speed, versatility and pre- 
cision of modern electronics as applied to some of the 
life sciences. It is another example that Proceedings 
leaves no stone unturned in its aim to be the living 
record of the progress in radio-electronics to date. 
How successful Proceedings has been can be shown 
in the fact that each issue goes out to 57,334 (ABC) 
professionally qualified engineers - the leading 
decision-makers each month, as well as to 13,976 
students in engineering colleges across America. Net 
paid circulation is up to an all-time high of 61,957. 


ADVERTISERS PROFIT 


Needless to say, the advertiser in the radio-electronics 
field can find no more comprehensive publication in 
which to tell his company’s story than in Proceedings 
of the IRE and no more receptive audience than its 
readers. A recent Fosdick survey showed, although 
IRE members read prolifically, the “most readers” like 
Proceedings “the most”... read it thoroughly each 
month. . . and then save it for future reference. Ad- 
vertisers thus profit not only in the largest number of 
engineer-readers among publications of this type, but 
by engineers who read the most and are thereby most 
receptive to the products advertised. Proceedings 
gives them the “food for thought” they need iz 
times a year and gives them extra special coverage 
of such important topics as Bio-Medical Electronics, 
Infrared, VLF Propagation, The Single Sideband, 
Scatter Propagation, Earth Satellites, in special com- 
plete issues. 


LOW ADVERTISING RATES 


Another point in Proceedings’ favor is its low cost 
per thousand advertising rates. A full year’s adver- 
tising in Proceedings costs a mere $8,640 (1960 
rates) as opposed to the same schedule in a semi- 
monthly at $23,270 and $46,280 in a weekly. Thus an 
advertiser is able to purchase prestige advertising at 
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a far less than prestige rate. That leading companies 
in the radio-electronics field agree with Proceedings 
on this point can be seen by glancing through an issue. 
It’s proud of the large number of outstanding com- 
panies which find it worthwhile to keep company with 
Proceedings. 


LOOKING AHEAD 


In the future, Proceedings will explore many new 
avenues of interest to radio-electronics engineers - 
and you can be sure they will be covered in the most 
authentic, basic and current manner. Future growth is 
part of Proceedings’ plan, just as it is the aim of 
your own company. Why not join your company’s 
name to the ever-increasing list of advertisers in 
Proceedings of the IRE. . . and take advantage of the 
top-drawer audience that increased circulation of 
Proceedings will give you now and later on. The 
front rank importance of Proceedings in the eyes of 
its decision-making readers can help you influence the 
buyers you are looking for. 


Never before has the future looked so bright for the 
radio-electronics industry. To insure your company’s 
forward pace and important place in this future 
growth, write or call Proceedings for the facts on its 
low cost, high-profit advertising. 


For a share in the present, 
and a stake in the future, 
make your product NEWS in 


> PROCEEDINGS 
OF THE 
IRE 


The Institute of Radio Engineers 


Adv. Dept. 72 West 45th Street, New York 36, New York 
MUrray Hill 2-6606 


Boston * Chicago * Minneapolis * San Francisco * Los Angeles 


ae THe 


>» 
v 
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IS YOUR COMPANY ON 
THE OFFENSE FOR DEFENSE? 


SIGNAL is your introduction to the men who control the grow- 
ing $4 billion dollar government radio-electronics spending 


Never before have our armed forces so badly needed the thinking and 
products of the electronics industry. Advertising in SIGNAL, the official 
journal of the Armed Forces Communications and Electronics Associa- 
tion, puts you in touch with almost 10,000 of the most successful men 


in the field—every one a prospect for your defense products! 


<---> _=|.—> 2] +>. ©. ©. oo ©. 2. ~. 2. 2. <2 «s2 ws ws = 


Share in the defense and the profits! ( company member- 
ship in the AFCEA, with SIGNAL as your spokesman, 


puts you in touch with government decision-makers! 


SIGNAL serves liaison duty between the armed forces 
and industry. It informs manufacturers about the latest 
government projects and military needs, while it lets 
armed forces buyers know what you have to offer to 
contribute to our armed might. SIGNAL coordinates 
needs with available products and makes developments 


possible 


But SIGNAL is more than just a magazine. It’s part 


of an ove r-all plan! 


A concerted offensive to let the government, which has 
great faith in industry and the private individual pro- 
ducer, know exactly what’s available to launch its far- 
sighted plans. Part of this offensive is the giant AFCEA 
National Convention and Exhibit (held this year in 
Washington, D.C., June 3-5). Here, you can show what 
vou have to contribute directly to the important buyers 
Your sales team meets fellow manufacturers and mili- 
tary purchasers and keeps “on top” of current govern- 


ment needs and market news. 


Besides advertising in SIGNAL which affords vear- 
round exposure by focusing your firm and products 
directly on the proper market ... besides participation 
in the huge AFCEA National Convention and Exhibit 

the over-all plan of company membership in the 
AFCEA gives your firm a highly influential organiza- 


tion’s experience and prestige to draw upon 


As a member, you join some 170 group members who 
feel the chances of winning million dollar contracts 
are worth the relatively low investment of time and 
money. On a local basis, you organize your team (9 of 
your top men Ww ith you as manager and team captain), 
attend monthly chapter meetings and dinners, meet 
defense buyers, procurement agents and sub-contrac- 
tors. Like the other 48 local chapters of the AFCEA, 


your team gets to know the “right” people. 


In effect, company membership in the AFCEA is a 
“three-barrelled” offensive aimed at putting your com- 
pany in the “elite” group of government contractors— 
the group that, for example in 1957, for less than 
$8,000 (for the full AFCEA plan) made an amazing 


total of 459.7 million dollars! 
This “three-barrelled” offensive consists of 


(1) Concentrated advertising coverage in SIGNAL, 
the official publication of the AFCEA; 


Group membership in the AFCEA, a select or- 
ganization specializing in all aspects of production 
and sales in our growing communications and elec- 


tronics industry; and 


(3) Attending AFCEA chapter meetings, dinners and 
a big annual exposition for publicizing your firm 


and displaying vour products. 


If you’re in the field of communications and elec- 
tronics and want prestige, contacts and exposure 
let SIGNAL put your company on the offense for 


defense! Call or write for more details—now! 


Official Journal of AFCEA 


Wm, C, Copp & Associates 

72 West 45th Street, New York 36, New York 
\Urray Hill 2-6606 

Boston + 


Los {nveles ° 


Chicago - Minneapolis 


San Francisco 
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copy chasers 





\Y 


not the conventional 
opening paragraph about our coun- 
try’s defense and the higher and 
higher temperatures that metals are 
being asked to operate in and 
Inco’s long experience in develop- 
ing alloys. 

No. The ad starts right off telling 
the reader what “901” is, and what 
it does, and how to process it. 

Not a word wasted. 


long-winded 


Inco ads make if tough 
for you and you and you 


Copy Chasers review one month's ads by International 
Nickel Co. .. a review that proves once more that your 


best thought and talent must go into industrial ads. . 


léy A few months ago, we told 
you about what every advertiser is 
up against when he runs ads in the 
same magazines that United States 
Steel runs in. 

USS advertising works two hard- 
ships on other advertisers. First, the 
USS ads are so dominating and ap- 
pealing that it’s hard to compete 
against them for the reader’s atten- 
tion and interest. Second, they set 
standards so high that, by compari- 
son, other advertisers—using cheap- 
er techniques and less skill—can ap- 
pear small and foolish. 


Take a look at Inco. . Regardless 
of what you make, you are a com- 
petitor of the International Nickel 
Co.—if you run in any of 60-odd 
business publications. 

We have in front of us a bro- 
chure reporting on Inco’s advertis- 
ing for a single month. Through 61 
business papers it addresses the 
aeronautical, automotive, chemical, 
dental, design, electrical, electronic, 
general industrial, hospital, jewelry, 
management, marine, metalworking, 
mining, motor boat, petroleum, 
power, railroad, and sporting goods 
markets. 

In addition, Inco has ads in five 
news magazines, a mass consumer 
magazine, and eleven newspapers. 

That’s the quantity story; how 
about the quality story? Let’s take 
a look at each field. 


Aeronautical . . Purpose of Inco’s 


ad in this field is to report that in 
the 1000°-1400°F range, its “901” 
iron-nickel-chromium alloy has 
properties matching those of “su- 
per” alloys. 

This b&w page has a drawing 
of the “Thor’—which serves to 
stake out the area in which the ad- 
vertised product serves—but there’s 


Automotive . . 
number of 


Undoubtedly the 
firms manufacturing 
tank trailers is small; nevertheless, 
the reasons why stainless steel is 
ideal for tankers could very well 
be of interest to manufacturers of 
other things. 

It’s just that the tank trailer is 


Aeronautical . . 


a word wasted 


not 
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Graph shows high tensile, creep and rupture 
strength Incoloy “901” provides at 1000 -1400°F 


New standard alloy... 


“super” alloy properties! 


In the 1000°-1400 F range, Incoloy “901"* iron-nickel 
chromium alloy has properties which match those of 
“super” alloys. 
Its nominal composition ts 40% nickel, 13% chromium, 
% titanium, 6.00% molybdeaum, The balance: iron. 
especially developed for rocket 
ponents. Ths alloy provides high 
tensile, creep and rupture strength (see graph) good omda 
tion resistance and favorable expanmon characteristics at 
elevated temperatures 
Solution treatment extends 
time -to- rupture 
In bar stock, time-to-rupture for & given sress and tem 
perature can be extended by » high temperature solution 
treatment before aging. Sheet is best formed in the 
annealed condition and aged by a short time (2 br) treat 
ment at 1400 F 


In addition to Incaloy "901", Inco has developed four 
other high temperature alloys winch deserve attention in 
missile design. They are: Inconel “713 C°* nickel 
chromium alloy, Inconel “700"* age-hardenable nickel 
cobalt-chromium alloy and Incotel “702"" aluminam 
containing nicke!l-chromium alloy For basic deta on ull 
five, write to the address below. 


THE 
67 Wall Street 





INCO NICKEL ALLOYS 


NICKEL ALLOYS PERFORM BETTER LONGER 
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Acids, Beverages, Caustics, Dyes... 
everything goes in Stainless Steel tanker - 
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Spare nickel alloy impetier for 
30, sits unused for 10 years! 
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Automotive translatable 


a particularly dramatic illustration 
of one feature of stainless steel: 


Leave the home lot in the morning 
loaded with animal or vegetable oils, re- 
turn in the evening with paint or var- 
nish, and back on the road before day- 
light with a load of glue 

This is the kind of flexibility you 
can build into a tank trailer when you 
use type 316 Stainless Steel 

Its lasting 


resistance to corrosion 


means that many _liquids—chemicals, 
foods, petroleum products—can be bulk 
transported in the same tanker. Usual- 
ly, all that’s needed to change from 
one product to another is a quick, but 


thorough, cleaning job 


Any reader can translate into 
terms of his own application. And 
regardless of the nature of his 
product, he’s impressed with such 
corroborating information as: 

One motor transport company re- 
ports that they bought their first stain- 


less steel tanker 20 years ago and it’s 
still in service. 


Chemical . . It’s a great headline 
on this ad telling about Ilium 
“Ss: 
Spare nickel alloy impeller for 
SO. sits unused for 10 years! 
Explanation is: “the working im- 
peller is still good for years to 
come.” 
For the illustration, they propped 
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Chemical great headline 


up the stand-by impeller beside the 
blower and photographed the whole 
business. 

Opening paragraph gives enough 
facts to prove that this is a sig- 
nificant performance record: 

SO: gases are mighty hard on most 
impeller metals. Yet the spare impeller 
you see has not been needed since the 
blower went in over 10 years ago 
exhausts 172 SO 
90 F from pulp mill sulfur burners 


Blower gases at 


Design . . Ads to this field range 


from the dramatic “How X-15 sur- 
vives red-hot- re-entry” (Inconel 
“X,” with its high-temperature 
strength, good spring properties at 
1000°F, low coefficient of expansion, 
withstands “temperatures that melt 
aluminum, deform carbon steels, 
destroy most other materials”) to 
an ad with a chart showing the 
range of tensile properties of Inco’s 
five Ni-Vee bronzes. 


Electrical-electronic . . These 
markets are served by an external 
house organ called, respectively, 
“Nickelectric News” and “Nickel- 
onic News.” 

Each ad, set up in newspaper 
format, carries three or four “ar- 
ticles’ on developments in nickel 
and nickel alloys such as “Inconel 
Alloy keeps senses of dual-acting 
fire detector sharp,” “High mag- 
netostrictive effect of Nickel broad- 
ens use of ultrasonic cleaners,” 
“First commercial atomic clock . . 
waveguides of low permeability 
Monel ‘403’ hold down signal dis- 
tortion.” 

We didn’t understand a word of 
the ad’s very long copy, but that 
makes us sure that it made good 
reading for electrical and electronic 


engineers. 


General industrial . . It’s prob- 
ably hard to make an exciting ad 
out of the fact that the 44” hot 
strip mill at the Jones & Laughlin 
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NI-VEE BRONZES 
NICKEL ALLOYS PERFORM BETTER LONGER 








Design . . from dramatic to graphic 








ickelectric News 
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Monel housings maintain =< 
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Jones & Laughlin equips hot strip mill 
with double-poured Ni-Hard working rolls 


NICKEL MAKES CASTINGS PERFORM BETTER LONGER 
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Electrical-electronic . . must be good 


Aliquippa Works is equipped with 
—among other things, no doubt— 
finishing rolls of Ni-Hard nickel- 
chromium cast iron. 

Realizing this difficulty, many 
copywriters would have taken off 
on flights of fancy, bringing in ani- 
mal analogies or lectures on the 
economy of quality or a fast gag 
built around the curious word 
“spalling” (which would utterly 
fascinate many writers we know). 

All credit, then, to the Inco writer 
who believed that some _ people 
might care and played it straight: 
Jones & Laughlin equips hot strip 
mill with double-poured Ni-Hard 
working rolls. And down in the 
copy he asks himself Why Ni-Hard 
working rolls? and proceeds to 
supply what to us seems like a rea- 
sonable answer. 


Heat treating . . Case history ads 
to this field. Here’s a picture of 
parts coming out of a _ sintering 
furnace which, the subhead tells 
us, runs at 2100°F to produce 
porous metal alloys. Headline has 
a nice rhythm: Where powders turn 
into parts . . Inconel muffle gives 
two years’ life. 

Copy offers operating data to 
prove this a most significant per- 
formance record. 


Hospital . . Nothing could be sim- 
pler—and few ads could be more 
effective—than this one which 


General industrial . . straight 


states How new Monel end ring 
improves _ sterilizer performance. 
There’s a big picture of a sterilizer 
with the end ring showing and, be- 
low it, three small pictures—draw- 
ings superimposed on photographs 
—showing mishaps which might oc- 
cur and three captions explaining 
how Monel protects against damage 
in the face of such misfortunes. 


Management .. An ad with a 
full length vertical view of a space 
vehicle disappearing into the black 
sky is a rare case of an advertiser 


“editorializing” without pontificat- 


Heat treating 


backed up 


ing. The headline is Conquest of the 
Thought Barrier, and here is the 
way the copy begins: 

Over the years, we have been hear- 
“barriers” in science 


the water barrier, the 


ing of many 
the sound barrier, 
thermal barrier 
Of all 
to break 


the barriers, the hardest one 
through has always been the 
thought barrier. Every one of these ‘’bar- 
riers’ has been conquered by men to 
whom the word, impossible, means only: 
‘hasn‘t been done, yet.”” 

The sound barrier is a shattered con- 
the phlogistic 


cept, as discredited as 


theory 





How new Monel end ring 
improves sterilizer performance 
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Conquest of 
the Thought Barrier 


INCO NICKEL 








Hospital . . simple, effective 


Managemert . . editorializing, but 
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How castings of 4330 nickel-alloyed steel help boost 
a missile up, push assembly cost down 
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Huge tan makes mine 
its own air conditioner! 
Stainiess steel prevents fasiure of fer blades in damp corrosive atmosphere 
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Te gles pow extra ctrength and 6T Wel tree a whee e 
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NIOKEL ALLOYS PRA FORM SETTER, 











Marine good copy 


Don Campbell’s Biuebird stopped all 
talk of the water barrier 

The heat of air friction against the 
metal ‘‘skin’’ of an airplane was sup- 
posed to create a heat barrier at Mach 
3. Materials now in production can 
safely withstand the much higher tem 
peratures involved in flight at Mach 5 

Today the thermal barrier is being 
called ‘‘thermal thicket’’—evidence in 
itself that no barrier exists 

An interesting point that all these 
barriers’’ have in common: each was 
conquered with the help of nickel-con- 
taining alloys 

This is not surprising when you stop 
to consider how many useful properties 
and combinations of properties are of- 


fered by the various nickel alloys 


Marine . . “Gyrofin” is the name 
of Sperry’s ship stabilizing device 
consisting of twin underwater fins 
which serve to offset roll-causing 
wave action. 

That’s news to ship builders and 
ship owners. Inco capitalizes upon 
this by explaining why Sperry uses 
Monel nickel-copper alloys in the 


“Gyrofin.” 


Take the “hinge pins’ for the flap 
at the trailing edge of each fin. They 
must take their ful! share of 3,000 
foot-tons of anti-rolling movement 
abrasion, too. So they‘’re extra-strong, 
extra-hard ‘’K’’ Monel age-hardenable 
nickel-copper alloy 

Take the bushing where the fin shaft 
enters the hull. Its spacer rings are 
Monel nickel-copper alloy. So are the 
spacer rings at the fin-flap hinge. 

Take the rubbing surface of the hy- 
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Metalworking . . genuine 


draulic ram that controls the angle of 
the flap. It must remain true despite 
abusive metal-to-metal wear . . . de- 
spite salt water attack. Welded Monel 
overlay (deposited on steel with ‘’140” 
Monel Electrode) provides the needed 


wear and corrosive resistance 


That’s good copy—applicable to 
any service involving the need for 
strength, toughness, hardness and 
corrosion resistance. 

Illustration is of two ships, on a 
stormy sea, one upright, the other 
rolling. 


Metalworking . . Almost every- 
body can get into the “we help 
shoot missiles” act—even carbon 
paper and janitor supplies manu- 
facturers—but Inco’s ad _ telling 
about “How castings of 4300 nickel- 
alloyed steel help boost a missile 
up, push assembly costs down” re- 
ports genuine and important con- 
tributions. 

The launching cart, shown in the 
illustration, is assembled with 20 
cast parts instead of the 73 parts 
used in the former model and 300 
hardware items. Inco’s Ni-Cr-Mo 
steel was used because the compo- 
sition gives the castings “the right 
combination of high strength and 
great toughness needed to stand up 
to the tremendous shock of take 


off.” 


Mining . . Here’s a headline that 
really invites reading of the copy: 
Huge fan makes mine its own air 


Mining . . arresting 


conditioner! Copy and diagram ex- 
plain that: 


In winter, the fan drives frigid out- 
side air through sprayed water in two 
tremendous stopes at the 300- and 500- 
foot levels. The water freezes 
gives up its heat to warm the air. 

In the summer, the fan drives warm 
outside air over the glacier-like accumu- 
lation of ice formed during the winter. 
As the ice melts, it extracts heat from 
the air 

Inco gets into this because nickel- 
containing stainless steel is used in 
the blades of ,the fan—which has 
to work in a damp, corrosive atmos- 
phere. 


Petroleum .. Copy in an Inco ad 
addressed to the petroleum field 
starts like this: 


One of the important ‘mapping’ 
tools used to chart subsurface peaks 
and valleys and reduce dry holes is the 
Schlumberger Continuous Dipmeter. It 
measures and records dips and faults 
in formations, as well as the inclination 
of the hole, relying on a precision com- 
pass for a directional standard. 


This fact led to a fine headline 
under a photograph of the Dipmeter 
being used for logging a well; the 
headline is: 


How non-magnetic “K” Monel 
helps map mountains underground 


Inco, as we’ve seen, has a knack 
with headlines. While others aren’t 
as rhythmic or dramatic as some 
we've mentioned, at least they 

Continued on page 234 





from start 


ee! Vine Turnpike, 
’ = Photos courtesy Howard, 
Needles, Tammen & Bergendoff 


to finish 


Civil Engineers are always on the job! 


Express highways... throughways.. . turnpikes .. . are the modern arteries 
which pump an ever-increasing flow of traffic across the nation. Their im- 
portance to our economy and to national defense was brought into sharp focus 
by the recent enactment of the huge Federal Interstate Highway Program—a 
multi-billion dollar market for construction equipment, materials and services. 


Planning, design, construction, maintenance and administration of modern 
highway systems are all responsibilities of civil engineers. And, because they 
are in charge “from start to finish,” civil engineers dominate product selections 
and specifications at all stages of highway development. 


The best way to reach and influence civil engineers is by presenting your sales 
story in CIVIL ENGINEERING. Its 43,000 circulation includes more public works 
engineers than any other publication in its field . . . plus the top quality 
audience of leading consultants, contractors and owners’ staff engineers. All 
of these readers are fully-qualified civil engineers who depend upon CIvIL 
ENGINEERING regularly to keep informed about everything of importance in 
the construction field. This is why advertising in Crvi, ENGINEERING means 


sales in the engineered construction market. AMERICAN 
‘a P ‘ SOCIETY OF 
Remember . . . civil engineers are educated to specify and buy! civil 


CIVIL ENGINEERING 


THE MAGAZINE OF ENGINEERED CONSTRUCTION 
The American Society of Civil Engineers, 33 W. 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Petroleum no fuss or feathers 


COPY CHASERS.. 
continued from p. 232 


make their point without fuss and 
feathers. A couple more from the 
petroleum group: 


New reactor boosts butane conver- 
sion 18% . . . Nickel lining checks 
catalyst corrosion 
New ethylene compressor works at 
- 185°F ... it’s made of cast 442% 
nickel alloy steel 


Power .. For a change of pace, 
here, a Ripley-style cartoon, called 
“Power Pointers” and including one 
item about a power plant which has 
produced 257,500,000,000,000 BTUs 
without a replacement of a single 
Monel tube, and another item about 
Mone! alloy tags clipped to seals’ 
flippers to help trace herd migra- 
tions. 

Such facts give you an idea that 
Monel is a very good thing for 


severe services 


Welding . . One of the several 
welding ads is a_ picture-caption 
course on How to weld copper to 
stainless steel (which is considered 
“one of the most difficult joints” 
and one that “many welders say is 
impossible.”) Closeup photos and 
four-line captions prove it can be 
done—with Inco Nickel Electrodes 
or Filler Wire. 

Another tells 


about a cracked 
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Power change of pace 


iron housing that “begged for re- 
tirement” (and, in the picture, looks 
the part) but would require $1,800 
for a replacement and 90 days for 
delivery, meanwhile laying off 40 
men. A welding company repaired 
it “permanently” with Ni-Rod 
Electrodes. 


The lesson . . What do you get 
out of this review of a few of Inco’s 
one-month issue of ads—other 
than that Inco does a lot of adver- 
tising? 

What we get is: 


1. Inco is alert to opportunities for 
good case histories. 


2. Inco plays it straight with sim- 
ple layouts—big, rectangular illus- 
trations of product applications, 
headlines directly under the pic- 
tures, and (almost always) three- 
column text makeup. 


3. Inco copy is free from abstrac- 
tions, hyperbole and “clever” writ- 
ing. 


Art directors probably wouldn't 
admire this campaign. Most copy- 
writers wouldn’t have “fun” writing 
it. Management (possibly) gets 
bored with it. 

Nobody likes it, probably, except 
the Copy Chasers and the people 
International Nickel would like to 
sell something to. 

And the credits go to Inco copy- 
writers A. E. WOEHR, J. J. MARQUARDT, 
L. VON HAKE, T. E. DRACH, A. E. BAR- 
NARD, L. A. MANSIER, W. J. SMITH, F. E. 
GOBES and H. W. SHAW; Marschalk & 
Pratt (Inco’s agency) copywriters 
R. CUSACK, L. ELEGANT, L. EKWURZEL, 
M. BLUESTONE, J. ALBRECHT, T. GIBSON 
and E. G. CLOUTIER; and M@&P artists 
B. PRIDE and M. CORVINGTON—the 
writers and artists who produced 
these outstanding ads. 


Cony Clase 
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METALS ENGINEER AT WORK 

R: Don Nulk, Senior Project 

Engineer, in charge of Design 

Metallurgy, Tapco Group 

—Thompson Ramo Wooldridge, Inc 
| 


technology determines your engineering sales... 


neers’, the men who care what happens to metals. They 
are constantly involved, regardless of title, with the engi- 
neering aspects of metalworking. They depend upon 
Metal Progress, the monthly engineering magazine of 
their society, the American Society for Metals. 


Let’s not emphasize the size of the $140 billion metal- 
working market. Rather, let’s think about your product. 
Let’s remember that its inherent purpose — its engineering 
advantages and applications — is most often its basic 
appeal to metalworking. So isn’t it obvious that technical 
management (technology ) must pass upon these engineer- 
ing features somewhere early in the buying process? 


This technical management is often a hidden buying 
influence that your salesmen can’t reach. In metalworking, 
it may be president or plant manager, metallurgist or 
materials engineer. We call these people “metals engi- 


These 30,000 problem-solvers, members of ASM and read 
ers of Metal Progress, deal in fundamentals, however 
complicated. Will it work or won’t it? . .. how well? That’s 
why the advertising pages of Metal Progress are funda 
mentally important to you for a complete advertising 
approach to the metalworking market. 


Metal Progress 


Published by The American Society for Metals 


when in Cleveland, visit 
our new headquarters... 


bs BSN 
f ARM 
METALS PARK YNovetty, OHIO 


METALS REVIEW @ METAL SHOWS @ METALS ENGINEERING INSTITUTE @ METALS HANDBOOK @ TRANSACTIONS @ TECHNICAL BOO} 





Other ASM Activities: 


HITS PUBLICITY BONANZA 


Gold flake maker 
turns his product 
into street of goid 


A manufacturer of metallic flake sensed big promotion 


when he heard a Connecticut town planned a 300th 


anniversary. He paved their main street with gold . . 


# Sales promotion opportunities are 
where you find them and when 
Dobeckmun Co., Cleveland, O., 
heard that the city of Norwich, 
Conn., was planning 300th anni- 
versary festivities, the Cleveland 
company got an idea. 

Dobeckmun, a division of Dow 
Chemical Co., manufactures Metal- 
flake, a decorative metallic flake 
which the company sells to the ap- 
parel, greeting card, plastics, tile 
and notions industries. The Nor- 
wich tercentenary celebration was 
not purely social or historic. It was 
designed to attract new industry toa 
waning industrial area saddled with 
a high unemployment rate. 

Elaborate anniversary plans were 
geared to attracting visitors from 
all over the country. A full-scale 


ies aS = Ss OD hee. 


; ats SS , 
Gold rush . . Over 2,000 citizens tu 


mock Indian battle, a voyage up the 
local river by an atomic submarine, 
a visit from the lord mayor of Nor- 
wich, England, and the appearance 
of dignitaries from all over the 
United States were a few of the 
events planned. 

Dobeckmun’s product seemed to 
lead right into the Connecticut city’s 
needs. Company management wrote 
Norwich city officials asking them 
if they would like to include in their 
festivities a street paved with gold— 
gold Metalilake, of course, which 
Dobeckmun would donate for the 
purpose. Norwich officials saw at- 
tractive promotional possibilities. 
Needless to say, so did the Dobeck- 
mun Co. 


That is how a small segment of 


the city’s main drag—an area called 


rned out, garbed appropriately in beards and 18th 


century costumes to pave golden street. ‘‘Paving’’ consisted of throwing sparkling metal 


flakes on hot asphalt. 
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Testing . . Pretty Norwich miss inspects 
gold laying operations as bearded paver 
awaits verdict. 


Chelsea Parade—got to be “the 
only street in the world paved with 
gold.’ Not only did the golden street 
attract much attention. Norwich 
volunteers had a lot of fun doing the 
paving. Over 2,000 turned out for 
the event. 

The paving itself was quite a 
ceremony. Bearded citizens (the 
beards were grown for the tercen- 
tenary) first covered Chelsea Pa- 
rade with a thin layer of hot roofing 
asphalt. Then, together with their 
wives (the latter were decked out in 
18th century costumes for the 
event) they proceeded to scatter 
1,000 pounds of gold Metalflake—at 
an estimated cost to Dobeckmun of 
close to $10,000. 

A sign was posted at the “street 
of gold” during the week-long cele- 
bration. It informed visitors of the 
nature of the paving material and 
expressed the hope that “its bril- 
liance would help tell the world of 
the golden opportunities that exist 
for industry in the creative skills 
and energies of the citizens of Nor- 
wich.” 

The situation was also a natural 
for press coverage. The story was 
placed with national business and 
consumer magazines and, of course, 
received its due share of attention 
from local newspapers and radio. # 





e New Equipment Digest has an outstanding record of 
growth in acceptance and reader action. The average 
number of sales leads per page is now at an all-time high! 


That’s why your advertising in N.E.D. is the fastest, 
most economical way to: 


1. Search for new applications for your products. 
2. Contact new buying influences. 
3. Find important new customers in any industry. 


4. Maintain coverage of present customers and 
prospects in all industrial markets. 


N.E.D. helps you accomplish all these important market- 
ing objectives by reaching industry’s most active buying 
group... when they’re READY TO BUY. 


A| PENTON | PUBLICATION - Penton Bidg. - Cleveland 13, Ohio 
NEW EDITORIAL STUDY —— 


An up-to-the-minute picture of industry's most active 
buying group. Helpful information for all industria: 
advertisers, including latest data on N.E.D. market 
coverage, readership and advertising results. Write or 
call for your copy. 


Now over 84,500 copies (tota/ distribution) in over 44,000 industrial plants 
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SAE 


JOURNAL 
is NOT : 


raising rates! 


It will continue to deliver 
the most of the best for the 
least. 


For the lowest cost per 
thousand, you can reach 
the largest number of en- 
gineers and executives in 
design, management, re- 
search, development, and 
production—men who set 
the standards in the 
world's largest hard-goods 
market: the $33-billion 
aircraft and automotive 
industries. 


Use the advertising 
pages of SAE Journal 
at present rates 
through the end of 1960. 





ger 
sty Ke 
published by SOCIETY OF 
AUTOMOTIVE ENGINEERS, IN¢ 
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to the editor 





‘Net costs show agencies give 
advertisers a big bargain’ 


® You did your usual thorough 
job in the August article on agency 
compensation (p. 39), and I’m glad 
to see the problem brought out in 
lithe open. It gives me a chance to 
| make a couple of points which are 
|often overlooked. 

| Too many clients ignore the net 
|cost to them of agency services (and 
|agencies often fail to point this 
|out). This net cost is the total of 
|the agency’s mark-ups and fees. 
|The cost of all other purchased 
\items (space, engraving, printing, 
lete.) would be the same for the 
|/same quality, wherever the client 
bought them. 

In return for that net cost, the 
client acquires from his agency both 
a quantity and quality of services 
and experience which he couldn’t 
possibly duplicate within his own 
}company for the same money. 

In terms of the real (net) cost of 
|his agency service, every industrial 
| advertiser that I know of is getting 
a bargain, not to mention the fact 
that he’s saving himself a helluva 
| lot of headaches! 
| And this suggests my second 
|point: if a client knows how much 
| quantity and quality of agency 
|service he gets for his net cost, he 
doesn’t worry about the agency’s 
profit on his account. His only con- 
cern is that the agency’s service 
and experience justify the net cost 
to the client company. 

GEORGE W. DEWEY 

Odiorne Industrial A_ vertising, 

Yellow Springs, O. 





& 


More on agency compensation 


# Your article on agency compen- 
sation was extremely interesting and 
timely. Today so many people are 
moved by pressure groups in what 
they say publicly and write in mag- 


azines. I admire INpUSTRIAL Mar- 





KETING for having the backbone to 
present the facts in your article. 

I would greatly appreciate receiv- 
ing two copies of your August arti- 
cle on agency compensation and 
also two copies of “How To Pay Ad- 
vertising Agencies What They’re 
Worth” by Ira Rubel in your April, 
1958, issue. 

J. A. WICKE 
Advertising Manager, Iowa Mfg. 
Co., Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
[Reprints on their way.—Ed.] 


. And still more 


# Your fine article, “How industrial 
advertising agencies make their 
money” (what money?), has been 
long overdue. We are a 100% indus- 
trial agency and we sure have our 
trials and tribulations with many of 
our clients. Just for instance, they 
seem to think that the $75 commis- 
sion on a $500 ad schedule is more 
than enough for the agency for all 
its planning, trips to client, copy, 
supervision and a dozen and one 
things that go into the final produc- 
tion for one or two mags. 

We do not now (from sad experi- 
ence) take any industrial account 
without a minimum fee. And the fee 
is not standard. It is based on the 
actual time and work spent on the 
client’s projects during the month. 
About a year ago, we were soliciting 
an account and when I told him that 
we would have to have a minimum 
fee, he hit the ceiling. I explained 
the agency problem to him in detail 
and he still said, “No.” He said the 
other agencies (three) would do 
everything for the commission on a 
$500 a month schedule. Strangely 
enough, about two weeks later, he 
called me out and we got together. 

I certainly hope that you will have 
some reprints of the article in the 
near future for I could use about 
two dozen of them right now. If you 
do, please send them on and bill the 





agency for same. 

Incidently, IM is one of the few 
musts I try to work into my reading 
schedule every month. It’s tops in 
the field. 

H. R. MALCOLM 
President, Malcolm Advertising 
Agency, Cleveland, O. 
[Reprints coming up.—Ed. | 


Lauds Bernstein column on 
corporate vs. product ads 


= Thank you for some sound 
thinking and straight talk in your 
July piece on the need for strong, 
consistent product advertising (Sid 
Bernstein Says, p. 63). 

As publishers of Business Week, 
we obviously do not wish to under- 
rate the usefulness of institutional 
advertising. But institutional adver- 
tising is only one of the essential 
ingredients in the marketing mix. It 
has its own function, but that func- 
tion does not consist of selling the 
product. To do that basic job, the 
manufacturer has to use _ specific 
advertising to tell specific people 
what his product is, what it does, 
where to buy it and why to buy it. 

As you point out, the fondness 
for corporate image advertising is 
acquiring the earmarks of a fad. 
And like all fads, the danger is that 
some people will think they found 
the final answer to their advertis- 
ing problems—the magic formula 
that will relieve them of the burden 
of thinking. I hope that your com- 
ments will help remind these 
dreamers that life is real, life is 
earnest and most decisions in this 
world have to be sweated out one 
at a time. 

JOSEPH H. ALLEN 
Vice-President & Director of 
Advertising Sales, McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co., New York 


Small business advisor likes 
small company marketing story 


= Your Encyclopedia of Market- 
ing (included as a separate insert) 
in the June issue, “A Basic Guide 
to Marketing for the Smaller Com- 
pany” has just come to our atten- 
tion. This is representative of a 
series of publications we would like 
to have in our reference libraries 

Continued on page 240 
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EDITIONS . . . 


Construction Digest has always 
been first with construction news at 
the local level. Now expanded circu- 
lation and news coverage has made it 
necessary to split each issue of Con- 
struction Digest into two separate edi- 
tions. East Edition serves Indiana, 
Kentucky and Ohio; West Edition 
serves Illinois and Eastern Missouri. 


Editorial and advertising content in 
each edition is tailored to the area it 
serves, and dealer or distributor signa- 
tures keyed to either edition can be 
included at no extra cost. 


P.O. Box 1074, INDIANAPOLIS 6, IND. 


12 N. 3rd St., COL 





Complete coverage of the public 
works and engineered construction 
market throughout this 4%-state area 
is a must for everyone selling the con- 
struction industry. In this $12-billion 
market 12,000 people read and de- 
pend on Construction Digest ... as 
they depend on no other. publication! 


REMEMBER . . . IN THE CONSTRUCTION 
INDUSTRY ALL BUYING I$ LOCAL 


® 7603 Forsyth Bivd., ST. LOUIS 5, MO. 
UMBUS 15, OHIO. 





a bright full-color image with any 
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necessary... with the big, new 
change in visual communications. 
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LETTERS .. 
continued from p. 239 


here in Washington and in ow 
believe 


the individual articles would be of 


larger field offices, as we 


much interest and benefit to the 

small business owners and man- 
agers we are trying to assist. 

J. WADE RICE 

Chief, Counseling & Conference 

Div., U. S. Small Business Ad- 

ministration, Washington, D.C. 


NAM man lauds IM report on 
Congress's action on marketing 


= I have read with considerable in- 
terest the excellent report by Mr. 
Cohen on Washington affairs appear- 
ing in the August edition of INnpus- 
TRIAL MARKETING (p. 104). 

My note is inspired by Mr. Cohen’s 
recognition of the growing volume 
of legislation in recent sessions of 
the Congress dealing with the mar- 
keting function, and his apparent 
concern over the implications which 
most of these measures hold for hard 
competition in the market place. 

His concern certainly is shared by 
many manufacturers who have been 
actively following such legislation as 
members of our NAM marketing 
committee, and who have done 
much in the last year or two to alert 
industry in general to the trend. 

My point in writing at this time is 
to say your good coverage of these 
Washington developments has done, 
and can continue to do, a great deal 
to help business men understand the 
long-range impact of their own 
eagerness to appeal to Congress for 
new laws to “protect” themselves 
from competition in many areas. 
Business groups, for example, have 
been responsible for promoting leg- 
islation recently affecting their dis- 
tribution channels, product lines, 
pricing policies, advertising, selling 
territories, dealer relations, and 
other functions, which can only lead 
to greater and greater government 
intervention in the normal daily op- 
erations of a business. We have 
found little awareness of this among 
marketing men who should be most 
concerned over the problem. Mr. 
Cohen’s report certainly is a timely 
and welcome contribution to alert- 
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Putting ideas across is a science. 
Evolving them is an art. It takes 
both to assure measurable results. 
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ing the group, and of course our 
own committee hopes you will con- 
tinue to give emphasis to it. 
JOHN A. STUART 
Committee Executive, Market- 
ing Committee, National Associ- 
ation of Manufacturers, New 
York 
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“Him and his lousy Copy Chasers!”’ 











Copy Chasers prompt 
cartoon on copywriters 


= After reading the September 
“Copy Chasers” (“Help Stamp out 
ad clichés,” p. 229), I had visions 
of the many sad but second-rate 
copywriters being hounded by their 
copy clichés, and . . lo, this cartoon 
(above) came to be. 
JACK GODLER 
Technical Writer, Technocopy, 
Inc., New York 


He'd ‘stamp out’ cliches 
-. and IM head writer, too 


= Thanks to you for your “Help 
stamp out ad clichés” in the Sep- 
tember IM (Copy Chasers, p. 229). 
The article was very good; how- 
ever we hear there’s a move afoot 
to help stamp out people who use 
the phrase, “help stamp out.” 
NEIL L, FRASER 
George & Glover Advertising, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Chicago NIAA head 
chides spitball throwers 


= May I join the long list of people 
who have applauded Sid Bernstein’s 
remarks about the future of NIAA? 
(IM, August, p. 85) It was a bulls- 
eye on the vocal few who stand on 


Continued on page 242 
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for faster answers... and sales 


Graphic Calculators give quick answers to 
problems that slow down sales. Even complex 
calculations become simple and fast. For example, the 


calculator illustrated shows refrigeration required for 
air conditioning each of 21 building types under a 


wide range of climatic conditions, 


CALCULATOR 
COMPANY 
633 Plymouth Court 
Chicago 5, Illinois 


FREE SAMPLES: A note on your company letterhead o> 


will bring you sample Graphic Calculators and full information 
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The handiest color tool for 
every artist and designer... 


TRU-TONE 
SWATCH BOOK 
; OF 237 
COORDINATED 


SSS COLORED 
2 PAPERS 


For making layouts, dummies, packages, or for 
color backgrounds —— this pocket size swatch 
book will save you time and guesswork. It's 
divided into 2 palettes of compatibly balanced 
colors — each palette of pigment-related colors 
that are visually perfect to use together — 237 
colors INCLUDING 30 SHADES OF GRAY! 

From the swatch book you can order full size 
18x24 sheets that will EXACTLY match your 
sample, will take all mediums and will not 
stain from rubber cement. 


TRU-TONE SWATCH BOOK $4.00 
TRU-TONE SHEET 18x24 .30 Each 


Introductory offer: Portfolio of 1 each of 237 
sheets plus TRU-TONE swatch book. 


($77.90 Value) only $69.50 
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They couldn’t send sample Bulls, so 
they sent glossy photos. If you can't 
send your product, send a photo. 
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QUANTITY Photos will sell for you, 
because they are QUALITY photos. 
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there’s money to be made 


MUNICIPAL MARKET! 


in case you haven't heard, the Municipal 
Market is 35 BILLION DOLLARS BiG! And the one 
magazine aimed directly at the buyers and 
planners for more than 6,000 U. S. communities 
with populations of 1,200 or over, is MAYOR AND 
MANAGER. Read by 7,683 (BPA) executives, MAYOR 
AND MANAGER is the ideal setting for your 
“municipal product.” 

And, did you know that police executives annu- 
ally spend TWO AND ONE HALF BILLION DOLLARS 
for police equipment and supplies? To reach and 
sell 7,415 (BPA) chiefs costs less than 2%2¢ a 
contact in LAW AND ORDER. The total average 
circulation of 12,834 (BPA) makes LAW AND 
ORDER the most widely read police publication 


in America! Np P| 


For details, write or contact: 


MAYOR and MANAGER 
LAW and ORDER 


72 W. 45th St + New York 36, N.Y. « MU 2-6606 
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continued from p. 241 


the fringes throwing spitballs while 
others are working hard and sin- 
cerely to make NIAA a purposeful, 
productive and professional society 

These spitballers have been around 
a long time, but I wonder how many 
of them have ever contributed even 
a little time, energy and talent to- 
ward changing an admittedly stag- 
nant situation. 

Instead of griping, second-guessing 
and sitting back expectantly for 
things to happen, it might be a good 
idea for all of us to pitch in and 
lend a hand at the local level. Here 
in Chicago there are over 50 mem- 
bers already at work to improve 
things nationally and locally and 
more are volunteering each month. 

Paragons of virtue? Hell no! Just 
ordinary members—advertisers, 
agency men and publishing repre- 
sentatives—who want action and 
benefits and who are mad enough 
and man enough to do something 
about it. 

Personally, I 
with anyone who complains without 
contributing. They remind me of a 
boy scout who stands on the street 
corner crying because there isn’t 
lady to help across the 


have no patience 


any old 
street. 
MARTIN J. BUTLER, JR. 
President, Chicago Chapter, Na- 
tional Industrial Advertising 
Association, and Advertising & 
Sales Promotion Manager, Di- 
versey Corp., Chicago 


‘What's the trend in exhibit 
exhibit floor coverings?’ 


# Several members of our organ- 
ization have been debating a ques- 
tion on what is the current trend of 
floor covering used in exhibits. 
We felt that in writing you we 
would receive an unbiased opinion. 
W. S. BONARDI 
Exhibit Manager, B-I-F Indus- 
tries, Providence, R. I. 
[We've noted no particular trend 
toward using one type of floor cov- 
ering more than any other in ex- 
hibits, but there is a definite trend 
toward greater use of floor cover- 
ings per se.—Ed] ® 
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*Military Systems Design 

*Mill & Factory 

*Miller Freeman Publications 
*Miller Publishing Co., The 100 
Mining Engineering 216 
*Mining World 177 
*Missiles and Rockets 186-187 
*Modern Castings 213 
*Modern Concrete 2, 205 
*Modern Machine Shop 149 
*Modern Office Procedures 166 
*Modern Packaging 112-113 
*Modern Plastics .... ' ae 
Morton, Jack, Productions . . 224 


1 
4th Cover 
176, 177 


National Blank Book Co. 
*National Safety News 

*New England Construction 
*New Equipment Digest .... 
New York Herald Tribune . 
Newsweek 

North American Van Lines, Inc. 


*Occupational Hazards 
Oil and Gas  ‘cpemment The 
Oil Daily, The .... 
*Oil/Gas World| 


*Pacific Builder and Engineer 
*Pacific Fisherman : 
*Pacific Laundry & Cleaning Journal 
*Pacific Work Boat 
Palm Fechteler 
*Palmerton Publishing Co., Inc. 
*Panamerican Publishing Co. 
*Paper Trade Journal 
*Paperboard Packaging 
*Penton Publications 
*Petroleum Engineer, The 
*Petroleum Engineer Publishing Co., 
Inc. . 89, 
Petroleum Equipment 
*Petroleum Refiner 
Petroleum Week . 
*Pipe Line Industry 
*Pit and Quarry . 2, 205 
*Pit and eeny. Handbook and Prefiled 
Catalog . 2, 205 
*Plant, The 4,5 
Plant and Power Services Engineer " 94-95 
*Plant Engineering 31 
Power 
*Power Transmission Design 
*Precision Metal Molding 
*Proceedings of the I.R.E. 
*Product Design & Development 
*Product Engineering 
Production 
*Products Finishing 
*Products Finishing Directory 
Projection Optics 
*Public Works Maaazine 
*Public Works Publications 
*Pulo and Paper 
*Pulp & Paper International 
Purchasing 
Purchasing Files, Inc. 
Purchasing Week 
Putman Publishing Co. 


Quantity Photo Co. 


Recorday Co. 

*Refrigeration & Air Conditioning 
Business 

Rice-Youmans Publishing Co. 

*Rocky Mountain Construction 

*Rubber Age 


*SAE Journal 

*School Bus Trends 

*Sea & Pacific Motor Boat 177 

Semiconductor Products 3rd_ Cover 

*Sewerage Manual and Catalog File, The 36 

Shoe and Leather Journal 17-24 

*Sickles Photo-Reporting Service 

*Siqnal 

*Smith, ag W., Inc. 

*Smith, W.R.C., Publishing Co. 

*Snios Magazine 

*Society of Automotive Enaineers, The 228 

*Southwest Builder & Contractor 125 

*Stanlev Publishing Company 104 

*Steel Publications, Inc. 200, 223 

*Street and Highway Manual and Catalog 
File, The 

Supermarket Methods 17-24 

Sweet's Catalog Service 6-7 


*Technical and Instructional Handbooks 36 
*Technical Publishing Co. 31 
*Texas Contractor 

*Textile World 

*Textiles Panamericanos 

*Thomas Publishing Co. 

*Thomas Register 

Thompson, Arthur. & Co. 

Tichnor Bros.. Inc. 

*Timberman, The 

*Tool Encineer, The 

"Traffic Safety 

*Transportation Business Gift News 
*Transportation Supply News 


*Vance Publishing Corp. 68, 


*Wall Street Journal 
Warren, S. D., Company 
*Water Works Manual aa Catalog File, 


The 
*Watkins Cyclopedia of the Steel oneeeed 223 
*Welding Design & Fabrication 164 
*Welding Illustrated 164 
*Western Baker 177 
*Western Builder . 
*Western Buildin . 
*Wood and Wood Products 

Wood Working Directory 
*World Mining ..... 
*World Oil ... 


*For detailed reference data see The Annual Market Data and Directory Number 





- EDITORIALLY 
. SPEAKING 


Fit the Message to the Audience 


Advertisers in the industrial field are so much aware 
of the cost of producing copy, art and plates that they 
sometimes use general ads in specialized media, so 
that the impact tends to be reduced. 
not long ago I was looking at some 
manufacturers’ messages in a magazine devoted to in- 
dustrial distributors and their problems, and noted that 
a fair percentage of the ads were those which were 
undo. “tedly appearing in media going to industrial 
buyers. in other words, the appeal to the distributor 
was completely absent, unless it was optimistically as- 
sumed that he would read into the ad the idea that the 
product featured was being promoted to his customers, 
and hence would be attractive to him from a sales 


For example, 


standpoint. 

Creative work and production represent a substantial 
expense, but there is really no reason to try to save 
here at the cost of approaching an important prospect 
with the wrong message. The value of a specialized 
medium lies in its specialization, and the advertiser 
loses heavily when he is satisfied to run a general type 
of copy which does not tie in with the special interests 
of the audience he is addressing. 

This subject has been discussed in IM before, and 
as a result many advertisers have pointed out ways to 
get a specialized appeal without the full cost of special 
copy and plates. In the case of a product with a wide 
market in the industrial field, general copy run in spe- 
can be made much more appealing to 
their readers simply by changing the main illustration. 
If this is a product-in-use type of photograph, carrying 
an explicit or implied testimonial to the value of the 
product, using an example from the special industry 
addressed immediately develops a stronger appeal, par- 
ticularly as the user may be well and favorably known 
to the readers of the specialized industrial publication. 


cialized media 


In the case of the manufacturer who is trying to get 
additional distributors or to provide stimulation for 
those he already has, using the same copy which runs 
in magazines addressed to industrial buyers can be 
made considerably more effective by the simple device 
of reprinting the industrial consumer ad with the line, 
“See how we are building customers for you with this 
kind of advertising.” This is done not infrequently, and 
while it serves a purpose, it still falls short of being the 
ideal ad for this particular purpose. 

Vertical industrial publications sometimes lose out 
in their competition for business because of the con- 
venience to the advertiser of running a general sales 
message in publications with broader appeal and larger 


circulations. This is understandable, but on the other 
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Ads directed specifically to the readers of the publica- 
tions in which they run will gain greater readership 
and build greater sales than less costly, generalized ads. 


hand if the field served by the vertical publication is 
important enough to justify advertising attention, it is 
also important enough to deserve the kind of copy 
which will ring the bell of interest and action, because 
it talks to this specialized group in the language of the 
industry and in terms which relate specifically to the 
prospects’ problems. 

Some advertisers understand this very well. Manu- 
facturers of construction equipment, for example, try 
to localize their advertising when they use regional or 
local publications in the construction industry. They 
know that taking topography, climate and seasonal 
conditions into account in planning their advertising 
in a restricted area will help to increase reader interest, 
since it puts the sales message in the right context, 
with photographs and job reports the prospective buy- 
er in this area is sure to be familiar with. Distributors 
of construction equipment almost invariably urge the 
manufacturers they represent to localize their copy, 
particularly when it is offered to them on a coopera- 
tive basis. 

The flexibility of the business and industrial press 
is one of its greatest advantages to advertisers. Ob- 
viously it should be taken advantage of in planning 
advertising to specialized markets. It is true that it 
costs more to provide this kind of copy, and puts a 
heavier load on those responsible for field work, for 
creative work in the advertising department or agency 
and for production. But it is certain that the additional 
cost of special copy and plates will be more than justi- 
fied by the greater readership and response to advertis- 
ing that talks to each group of important prospects in 
their own language. 


Pac: 


, Publisher 





G. D. Crain, J 





Miss Jones... 
Take a Letter 


to all leaders of American industry, large and small. Remind them 
that the semiconductor industry is a dynamic segment of the electronics 
business that represents a growing market for various types of materials 
and machinery. Point out the fact that already many manufacturers of 
metals, glass, chemicals, wire, paper, machines, and optical equipment 
have found that a single transistor manufacturer can represent a tre- 
mendously large customer for their products. Don’t forget to add that 
the semiconductor business is in its infancy and will grow from a half 
billion dollar market to a 2 billion dollar business in the next five years. 
And most important of all, let them know that this young and untapped 
market is going to provide the future economy of our country with the 
key to growth and development that never before was dreamed possible. 
Incidentally, you might include a postscript that SEMICONDUCTOR 
PRODUCTS Magazine is the only publication serving this industry 
and that they can learn how their products may be best utilized by 
dropping a note to Dick Cowan at this address 


SEMICONDUCTOR PRODUCTS 
300 West 43rd Street 
New York 36, N.Y. 





“WILL THIS GIVE US 
TROUBLE-FREE SERVICE? 


(and help speed production)’ 


Ret@at: See 
pa om 


“WILL THIS GIVE US 
HIGHER PRODUCTION? 


(without stoppages)” 


F.: efficient operation, “you can’t have one 
without the other”’—say the men in charge of 
production maintenance engineering. Higher pro- 
duction levels—lower maintenance costs are 
the twin considerations which are always weighed 


in the selection of any plant equipment. 


Industrial marketers recognize this mutual in- 
terest—their men out selling the field live with 
it. But of all industry-wide publications, only 
MiLt & Factory serves both of these common 


information needs editorially. 


If your product can contribute anything to- 
ward higher production levels and/or lower 
maintenance requirements here is the ideal 
climate where you can tell your product story 
to the men who must evaluate it, specify it— 
the men in charge of production maintenance 


engineering. 








EMPLOYEE 
RELATIONS 








Mill & Factory is the only single publication edited 100% for 
the men known to be directly responsible for the methods, 
equipment and supplies used in Production and Maintenance. 


Mill « Factory 


205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


a Conover-Mast publication 
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